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SCENES AND STORIES 


BY D. F, 


THE SECRET 


Ir was that delicious season of the 
year, when nature, having laid aside 
the mourning weeds which she had 
worn for the sweet children that had 
perished on her bosom during the 
winter, and having shed the soft spark- 
ling tears, in which her deeper agony 
imperceptibly dissolves, looked smil- 
ingly in the face of her celestial bride- 
groom, and felt within her maternal 
breast the awakening of new life. 
‘* April had wept itself to May,” and 
May, as if conscious of the sorrow she 
had overcome, and that the malignant 


influence of her wintry enemy was 
now no more, dressed her countenance 
in perpetual smiles, and, with the 
happy feeling of security, danced on 
the fresh grass, and beneath the half- 
opened green buds of the reviving 


trees. It was at such a time, and on 
a bright golden morning worthy of the 
season, that the beautiful Flerida, 
Duchess of Parma, accompanied by 
the ladies of her court, strayed through 
the delicious gardens that lay around 
her palace, and which were divided 
from the stately city, which she go- 
verned with such a gentle hand, by a 
smooth, transparent “stream, spanned 
by a marble bridge. So wonderfully 
had nature and art combined their re- 
sources in the formation of these gar- 
dens, that they realised all that the 
visionary has dreamed, or the poet has 
described. So regularly did the warm, 
well-tended earth, and the sheltered 
trees put forth, in unfailing succes- 
sions, their flowers and fruits all the 

ear round, that the place seemed the 
Labitation of Armida—while Diana 
might have rested in its shady groves, 
and Venus bathed her ivory limbs in 
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the crystal water of its fountains. If 
human happiness depended on the de- 
licious balm that nature sheds from a 
southern sky, or the inexpressible 
beauty with which she decks the bo- 
som of the earth in summer, or even 
the consciousness that we can enjoy 
such blessings, without purchasin 
them at the bitter price of days oa 
nights of hopeless and depressing toil, 
Flerida must have been most happy- 
But the melancholy that was depicted 
in her countenance, her languid gait 
and dejected air, showed but too 
clearly how little human happiness de- 
pends upon the accidental eircum- 
stances of nature, or of fortune. Our 
fair friends, with that quickness of 
perception, and that intuitive sagacit 
for which they are so celebrated, will 
at once surmise that the beautiful 
Flerida was in love ; and as we cannot 
bear to be upon any terms but those 
of the most complete confidence with 
our readers, we are bound to acknow- 
ledge that they are perfectly correct. 
Yes, indeed, Flerida was in love—des- 
erately, hopelessly i in love—wounded 
in the midst of her very court by that 
daring little democrat, who attacks 
peasants and princesses, duchesses and 
dairy-maids, with the same indifference, 
and whose unceremonious visits to the 
palaces even of queens, under the cha- 
racter of “the boy—Cupid,” has so 
often set Olympus in aroar. Wound- 
ed Flerida was, beyound all question ; 
but unfortunately the immortal arrow 
that had pierced her breast was pluck- 
ed by the archer, either in his haste or 
in his indifference to human suffering, 
from the wrong quiver. And here we 
must be allowed to D say a word | 9 all 
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2 Scenes and Stories from the Spanish Stage. 






the sculptors, painters, and poets, who 
have either carved, coloured, or de- 
scribed ‘the blind bow-boy” from the 
beginning of the world to the present 
hour, and to set them right upon a 
matter of costume. They have all 
presented him to our eyes, such as we 
see him, ‘in old marbles ever beauti- 
ful,” with a single quiver hanging from 
his winged shoulders. This, indeed, 
is the small, bright, ivory quiver, 
whence the diamond shafts of hope are 
taken, that are winged with success, 
and bear their own healing balm upon 
their points. But in truth, on the 
other shoulder he bears a second qui- 
ver, larger and darker than the first, 
which, though hitherto unnoticed by 
the eyes of men, can be borne testi- 
mony to by their hearts, for in it are 
the arrows of despair—sharp, enve- 
nomed, and incurable—for which the 
heart has no shield, and time itself has 
no antidote. 

That it was out of the latter quiver 
that the arrow which rankled in Fle- 
rida’s heart was taken, may be easily 

uessed from the circumstance of her 
Gee blind and insensible to the beau- 
ty that surrounded her, and to the in- 
fluence of the delicious season that 
had returned to bless the earth. For 
the first perceptible effect of the diffe. 
rent arrows we have mentioned is felt 
in the change which the appearance of 
nature undergoes in the eyes of the 
sufferer. If the dart has proceeded 
from the white, joyous quiver, then 
suddenly the face of creation wears an 
expression of miraculous beauty ; every 
flower rivals the loveliness of the rose, 
and every bird sings with the sweet- 
ness of the lark. The desert smiles 
with sudden fertility, and the mono- 
tonous sea bears golden isles of pro- 
mise on its barren waters. If, on the 
other hand, the cruel indifference of 
love has drawn the deadly shaft from 
**the poisoned quiver,” all nature seems 
to share the wound—the fuirest flowers 
wither and fade away; the trees lose 
their foliage, and the turf its verdant 
freshness ; the song of the lark sounds 
harsh, or is unnoticed; and the world 
seems as bare and desolate as the heart, 
where no grain of hope may ever ripen 
again. 

Flerida had been just sought in mar- 
rege by the Duke of Mantua. She 

never seen her suitor, neither had 
the duke ever beheld Flerida, except 
in the faint, dim-shadow of her por- 
trait—-which, however,‘ wad “bedttiful 
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enough to awaken in his heart the 
seeds of an undying attachment. Fle- 
rida, without either refusing or ac- 
cepting his proposal, indeed without al- 
most thinking on the subject, nourish- 
ed the secret passion which she felt for 
a gentleman of her court, named 
Frederick, who discharged the duties 
of her secretary. The inequality of 
their position, the duty which she felt 
incumbent on her, of making her 
marriage conduce to the power and 
prosperity of her people, but, above 
all, the certainty which she felt that 
Frederick had placed his affections 
upon some lady of his own rank, 
whose name she had not been able to 
discover—all awakened within her those 
feelings of dejection and despair that 
we have endeavoured to describe. 
The name of this chosen mistress of 
Frederick’s affections was Laura, the 
most beautiful of the ladies in atten- 
dance on Flerida, and in whom the 
duchess reposed the greatest confi- 
dence. The love of Frederick was 
reciprocated by his mistress, but 
owing to their being wholly depen- 
dant on Flerida, and to the circum- 
stance of Laura’s father, Arnesto, 
being anxious that his daughter should 
wed Lisardo, her own cousin, they 
agreed to keep their affection a secret 
from all but each other, at least for a 
time. The day before that on which 
our story opens, Henry, the Duke of 
Mantua, not being able to resist the 
curiosity which he felt of beholding 
the original of that beautiful portrait, 
which had so great an effect upon his 
heart, came to Parma, with letters as 
if from the duke, recommending him 
to Flerida as a gentleman of his court, 
who, on account of a duel arising out 
of a love affair, was obliged to absent 
himself from Mantua for a few days. 
He took up his residence with Fre- 
derick, to whom alone he entrusted 
his secret; and to whose inquisitive 
valet, Fabio, he was an object of 
especial curiosity and speculation. : 

Flerida, lost in melancholy reverie, 
strayed through her delicious gar- 
dens, and was only wakened to con- 
sciousness occasionally, by the appro- 
priateness of some sentiment sung by 
the chorus of musicians who attended 
her, and by the sweet solitary voice 
of Flora, one of her own ladies. 





Chorus af Musicians. 
Ah! my heart, in love's sweet season 
Thou hast reason for thy ~ain; 


Reason for the gentle treason 
That has lured thee to love's chain; 
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But of what availeth reason, 
Which for love itself is vain. 
Flora Sings. 
After all thy various trials, 
Doubtings, dangers, and denials, 
Rest at length poor weary heart. 
Or if thou for thy confusion 
Must indulge some new illusion, 
Hopeful dreamer that thou art ; 
Think not with thy fond complaining 
Thou canst cure thy bosom’s paining, 
Change a bright eye's cold disdaining— 
Calm thy heart, or cool thy brain. 
It were treason unto reason, 
If love came but in love’s season. 


Chorus, 


Ah! but what availeth reason, 
Which for love itself is vain ? 


Flora Sings. 
If without being worthy of her, 
Thou dost dare to be the lover 
Of Atlanta, young and fair ; 
Suffer silently thine anguish 
For the cause whereby you languish, 
It were idle to declare. 
Blame the star whose fatal warning 
Shone upon thy natal morning, 
Not the maiden’s gentle scorning, 
Which her heart cannot restrain. 
Call for aid upon thy reason, 
To protect thee from such treason. 


Chorus, 
But of what ayaileth reason, 
Which for love itself is vain ? 


Flerida, Whose words are these ? 
Frederick. Senora, they are mine. 
Flerida, I always note that in the songs they 
sing me, 
And which they tell me have by you been written, 
Your one unchanging plaint is ever love. 
Frederick, I am poor. 


Flerida, Of what importeth this to love? 
Frederick. To merit being loved, it much im- 
ports ; 


And thus, you see, that I do not complain 
Of feeling love's sweet bitter pain, senora, 
But that I do not merit being loved. 
Flerida, And canst thou, Frederick, love so base 
an object, 
That can be influenced by thoughts of gain ? 
Frederick. It were a crime to charge her innocent 


heart 
With such a thought. 
Flerida, Whom do you blame? 
Frederick. Myself! 
Flerida. And why? 
Frederick, Because I dare not speak of love, 


I do not say to her nor to her kindred, 

But even to her very menial slaves ; 

Knowing the lover that has nought to give 

Has little chance of gaining what he asks. 
Flerida. A lover who doth own himself to be 

So helpless, can at least declare the name 

Of her he loves: It surely cannot shock 

The most extreme respect that he should speak it 

Who doth pronounce himself so badly used. 

And 60, good Frederick—loving but not meriting— 

It doth appear most strange that no one yet 

Has learned the name of her you love so well. 
Frederick, So guarded in my silence is my love, 

That many times I have resolved, senora, 

Never to speak—lest in some thoughtless hour 

My secret might escape me with my words : 

So sacred is this hidden love I cherish, 

That even the very air on which I live, 

When it doth seek the prison of my breast, 

I question whence it comes: For I have grown 

Suspicious even of the breath of heaven. 

Lest it should learn, and bear to other ears 

The knowledge of my love, and my despair. 


** Enough, enough,” cried Flerida, 
‘* your language is as affected as your 
scruples are ridiculous, But how does 
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it happen that you presume to speak 
to me with so much passion of your 
love? Do you forget who I am?” 

«‘Pardon me,” replied Frederick, 
“if Tam in fault. But did you not 
ask me, senora, and have I not an- 
swered you ?” 

‘You have answered me a great 
deal more than I inquired of you,” 
said Flerida, as she turned to Arnesto, 
her steward, and commanded him to 
pay to Frederick two thousand ducats, 
in order that he might conciliate the 
attendants of his mysterious lady. 
‘*For I don’t wish,” she continued, 
‘that, under pretence of his poverty, 
he should speak to me again with so 
little judgment as he has done to-day ; 
being so very timid with his mistress, 
and so bold with me.” 

While Libia, one of the ladies in 
waiting, was wondering at the displea- 
sure which was apparent in the lan- 
guage and countenance of her mistress 
—while Laura was suspecting its cause 
—while Frederick was endeavouring 
to turn it aside by some polite compli- 
ments, such as his anxiety to kiss the 
earth where she trod, as the contact of 
her beautiful feet with the ground pro- 
duced more flowers than spring up af- 
ter the sunny showers of April—and 
while Fabio, his valet, was improving 
and parodying the compliment of his 
master, by assuring the duchess that 
he was anxious to kiss the ground be- 
neath her feet, but that he dared not 
to approach it, as it was heaven and 
not earth where she walked—while all 
this was passing, Henry (the disguised 
Duke of Mantua) was announced. 
After being courteously received by 
Flerida, and -after having received an 
invitation to remain at her court until 
the affair of the duel, mentioned in the 
letter of the duke, should blow over, 
Flerida sat down, surrounded by her 
ladies, beneath the pleasant shade of a 
spreading tree, and calling upon Ar- 
nesto, who stood, with the rest of the 
gentlemen, at a little distance, to pro- 
pose a question, they commenced one 
of those games of wit, which were then 
so much the fashion in all courtly 
circles, in the following manner :— 


Arnesto. Though my white hairs might excase me 
From my share in this sweet pastime: 
Still, to gratify, senora, 
Thee in ought, I put the question— 
“ What is Love's most bitter pain ?” 
Flerida. Sir, it is for you to answer: [To Henry. 
Henry. 1? 
Flerida. To thee, as guest and stranger, 
We grant precedence. 
Henry. Not to forfeit 































































































































































































































































































































































































4 Scenes and Stories from 


‘The advantage you have given me, 
I proclaim the pain I suffer: 
That of loving where I’m scorne1, 
Is the greatest pain of love. 
Flora. I believe its greatest anguish 
Is the pang that rends my bosom. 
That of scorning without loving. 
Lisardo, ‘Tis jealousy— 
Lihia. Absence— 
Frederick. ’Tis the feeling 
Of loving without hope or cure. 
Flerida. 1 think its greatest pain is loving 
In gloomy suffering and silence, 
Without the power of explanation : 
Laura. And I, to love, and be beloved : 
Flerida. That's a somewhat novel reason : 
*Twill be hard to prove, dear Laura, 
That to love and be beloved 
Is the greatest pain of loving. 
Laura, I will prove it, notwithstanding. 
Arnesto. Now let each one prove his meaning. 
Henry. Since I made the first beginning, 
*Tis for me to prove the anguish 
Of being hated where we love. 
Fabio, Now we'll hear enough of nonsense [aside, 
The greater wit the greater folly. 

Henry. Love is a planet, shining far 
With varying beam in heaven above, 
And so the greatest pain of love 

Is to love against one’s star : 

He who doth yoke him to the car 
Of some proud beauty's scornful eyes, 
Which glance upon him to despise, 

Vainly by his star is warned. 

Ife who loves where he is scorned, 
Struggles with opposing skies ; 

Flora, He who lifts his heart above 
To some proud eye's scornful glowing, 
Has at least the bliss of showing 

That he suffers for his love, 

‘Which may yet her pity move— 

But that more unhappy one, 

Who feeleth scorn, yet loveth none, 
Suffers without any merit, 

Neither can her heart inherit 
Aught the other may have won, 

Lisardo, He who loves, and yet is hated, 
She who hates, but cannot love, 

Both a separate anguish prove, 

Which in time may be abated 

With the thought that they are fated 
By the will of heaven above. 

But the jealous pang we feel 
When we happen to discover 
From some dearer favoured lover, 

What his eyes cannot conceal, 

This nor soothing time can heal— 

Nor thought of Heaven's impartial plan, 
Love is but the work of Fate, 

Destiny controlleth Hate, 

But Jealousy is born of Man! 

Libia, Many times the world has seen, 
When the torch of love expires, 
Jealousy relume its fires 

Brighter than they once had been, 

Love returns to glad the scene ; 
Awakened by its glowing breath, 

But absence, which the wise man saith, 
Is the grave of love, may strive, 

Vainly such a boon to give— 

Absence is Love's quickest death, 
While Jealousy doth make it live. 
Frederick, He who scorned still adores, 

She who worshipped still doth scorn— 

He whom Jealousy’s sharp thorn 
Woundeth with its poisoned sores ; 

He who the absent maid deplores— 

All live beneath Hope’s horoscope ; 
Time may bring them some relief, 

But nought can cure the deadly grief 
Of him who loveth without hope. 

Flerida, He who without hope doth grieve, 
Can at least his state declare, 

And by telling his despair 
May some soothing calm receive ; 

But he whose heart is doomed to heave 
In secret, shares a sadder lot, 

To the anguish of not feeling , 
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Hope, is added the concealing 
Even that he feels it not. 

Laura, He who loves, and is beloved, 
Ever lives in hope and fear, 

From the midst of pleasure near 

Some fancied evil, far removed, 
Wounds him like a hidden sper ; 

In his passion and his langour 
He feels at once the double pain 
Of him who loves, but meets disdain, 

And the proud disdainer's anger ; 

As to jealousy, heaven knows, 

He feels its added pang as well ; 

He cannot for a moment dwell 
From his loved mistress, but the throes 

Of absence in his bosom swell. 

’Tis true Despair can find no scope 

Whereon its trophy to erect ; 

Sut having nothing to expect, 
He cannot feel the joy of Hope ; 

Tf silence be a grief, ‘tis his, 

He cannot speak his bosom'’s bliss; 

And thus he feels the pain of each 
Who wanteth hope, or wantet! speech. 

*'T would seem, indeed, a man like this 
Is wholly out of misery’s reach, 

So much doth love his bosom bless— 
But, in the midst of all his joy, 
There comes the shadow of annoy, 

Lest Fate, perchance, may makc it less ; 
And thus his breast contains each feeling 

That our several lips have stated, 

Of being loved, and being hated— 
oth of speaking and concealing— 
Jealousy and absence mated. 


It was thus, in scholastic subtilties, 


and graceful combats of the wit, that 
Flerida and her courtiers amused the “m- 
selves on that sunny morning of May. 
After Laura had concluded her in: ge- 
nious argument in support of the start- 
ling paradox she had laid down, that 
‘*the greatest pain of love was in being 
loved,” Flerida arose, accompanied 
by her train, and in the little confu- 
sion that followed, Frederick was en- 
abled to arrange a simple “pone sag 
by means of w vhich he could receive : 
letter which his mistress Laura had 
promised him, and which she had con- 
cealed upon her person: this was 
merely to place it in her glove, which 
she would drop, as if by accident, and 
for which, Frederick should substitute 
his own, when apparently returning it 
to her. This | 

admirably, and without the slightest 
detection, notwithstanding the jes ealous 


ittle ruse succeeded 


eagerness of Lisardo, who, as the de- 


clared admirer of Laura, considered 
that it was his privilege to restore the 
glove to its fair owner. The duchess 
having shortly after retired with her 
attendants, Frederick, who was dying 
with impatience to read the letter he 
had just received, was at length left 
alone with his valet Fabio. 


Frederick, Oh! how delighted I am to be at 


length alone; I can now read this letter. 


Fabio. Well, if this does not make me lose my 


senses, it is very likely because I have none to lose, 


Frederick, What excites your wonder ? 


> 
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Fabio. What? Why your patience and want of 
curiosity: for this letter, which you must have re- 
ceived over night, it seems you have not yet opened. 

Frederick. Do you know what this letter is? 

Fabio® Be it what it may, is it not certain that you 
have kept it by you unopened all this time ? 

Frederick. I have but this moment received it. 

Fabio, You will make me lose my wits; since no 
one has spoken to you since morning, it must doubt- 
Jess have been the wind that brought it to you. 

Frederick, No, Fabio, it is not to the wind that I 
am indebted for this letter, but to the fire which 
burns and consumes me. 

Fabio, The fire? 

Frederick. Yes. 

Fabio. I am now beginning to believe that what 

have long suspected is true. 

Frederick. What is that ? 

Fabio, That your are mad; or that you have be- 
come a phantom lover, worshipping some hobgoblin 
lady, whom you have created in your mind. 

Frederick. Peace, fool: retire. 

Fabio, Well, I ought to be a squire of purgatory, 
since I live in a state neither of rewards nor punish- 
ments, 

Frederick (reads), “* My lord and master, my tor- 
ment is increasing very much, since my father, con- 
trary to my wishes, is forcibly treating of my mar- 
riage, and has appointed to-morrow for the signing 
of the contract.” ( Aloud.) Ah! me, what ashort 
time I have to live, only from this until to-morrow, 
Fabio! 

Fabio, What's the matter? 

Frederick. I must soon die. 

Fabio, You will do very wrong, unless you can- 
not help it; for I can assure you, sir, that dying has 
now become exceedingly vulgar. 

Frederick. How can I avoiddt, when this letter is 
the sentence of my death? 

Fabio, How? Nothingeasier ; since youhave your 
sentence in that letter, can you not add a little post- 
cript, which will entirely change its meaning to some- 
thing more agreeable? 

Frederick. Without hope or life I proceed (reads) 
—** And thus, although I risk the unhappy secret of 
our love, in what I propose, it is still necessary that 
I should speak to you to-night, for which purpose I 
have arranged that the garden-gate will remain open, 
and sooner than I shall lose you, I shall lose my life ; 
on the faith of which, I desire you to be prepared 
with suitable acknowledgments for the portrait I have 
sent you.” ( Aloud.) Was there ever such a happy 
man as Iam? Fabio! Fabio! 

Fabio. What is the matter now? 
dying, I hope? 

Frederick. No, I live. 

Fabio. See the effect of good advice. 

Frederick, I feel almost giddy with excess of joy ; 
for this night Iam to speak to the beautiful being 
whom I adore. Oh! thou shining champion of the 
skies, who, in thy golden chariot, slowly drivest over 
the plain of heaven, shorten thy tedious course, for 
thou knowest how many eyes are weary of thy light 
this day. And ye, beautiful stars! who are the pla- 
nets of the heart, revolt against the regal despotism of 
the sun, and in his stead, establish your shining re- 
publics in the heavens, for the sun has robbed you of 
your rights, and prides himself in your broken power ! 

[ Exit. 


You are not 


After this speech, which tended con- 
siderably to strengthen Fabio’s suspi- 
cion of his master’s insanity, he with- 
drew, giving that amusing and inqui- 
sitive personage a full opportunity of 
expressing his opinions on the subject. 
His reflections and observations ¥, er e, 
however, brought to an abrupt termi- 
nation, by a message from the duchess, 
requiring his immediate attendance. 
Tabio, who would have been too happy 
to impart anything he knew to any 
person, for the mere pleasure of talk- 
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ing, professed himself most anxious to 
satisfy the curiosity of Flerida, parti- 
culasly as her questions were prefaced 
by the gift of a chain, which he assured 
the duchess he valued very much for 
two reasons, namely, that it came from 
her, and that it wasof gold. The only 

subject, however, that Flerida felt any 
curiosity about was, unfortunately, the 
only one of which Fabio was entirely 
ignorant, and that was the name of 
the lady to whom his master Frederick 
was attached. ‘In fact,” said Fabio, 
*¢ T scarcely think he knows it himself ; 
he trusts it to no one. He laughs 
alone, and he weeps alone. If he re- 
ceives a letter, [ cannot make out 
whence it comes; if he answer it, I 
never can discover whither it goes; 
and it is only this very day that Lhave 
been able to obtain the slightest clue 
to his affection: for after having read 
a letter which Barabbas in person must 
have brought to him, he stated that a 
divine beauty expect ted him this night 
to speak to him.” This information 
was wormwood to the jealous heart of 
Flerida: she restrained herself, how- 
ever, and asked Fabio if he knew the 
house, or even the street, in which the 
lady lived. ‘ She lives in this palace,” 
replied Fabio; ‘‘ and I know it for the 
following reasons:—My master suffers 
without change —he enjoys without 
fruition—he adores without desire— 
he loves without hope ; and night and 
day he writes as much as would fill a 
huge portfolio. Discreet follies such 
as these are only to be met with in a 
palace.” After Flerida had directed 
Fabio to watch, with the utmost exact- 
ness, every action of his master, for 
which she would take care to reward 
him amply, she withdrew to devise 
some means, as well of preventing the 
dreaded assignation, as of discovering 
the name of this fair unknown. She 
was not long in thinking of an easy 
plan, by which the former of her wishes, 
at least, might be satisfied. It was, to 
write an answer to the letter which she 
had received from the Duke of Mantua, 
which she would dispatch by Frederick 
that very evening ; and as the distance 
was more than twelve leagues, it would 
be impossible for him to return before 
the following day. Accordingly, when 
Frederick waited on her as usual, in 
order to obtain her signature to some 
documents, he was overwhelmed with 
confusion and dismay, at receiving a 
letter from her hands, with the positive 
command of delivering it to the person 
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to whom it was addressed that very 
night. In vain he pleaded the state of 
his health, to induce her to substitute 
some other person as the bearer of her 
commands; she peremptorily declined 
to listen to any excuse, repeating that 
her honour required his compliance, 
and that she should insist upon being 
obeyed. She then left him in a state 
of the utmost bewilderment, vainly 
endeavouring to think how it was pos- 
sible, at the same time, to keep his 
appointment with Laura, and observe 
his loyalty and obedience to his sove- 
reign. In this perplexity Fabio wait- 
ed upon him :— 


Fabio. My lord, does not the day appear to you to 
very be long ? 

Frederick. It is the devil that has sent you here. 
Go, Fabio, and saddle both our horses. 

Fabio. Have you received another letter, either by 
the fire, or by the air? 

Frederick. Yes; I have just received a letter. 

Fabio, Oh! very well. Make a little alteration in 
it, as in the other, and you will be as merry as Christ- 
mas. Look at it again, and your sorrow will end. 

Frederick. I have not yet had the courage to read 
even the superscription. 

Fabio. Read it, and see whether 
your first impression. 

Frederick. I will see, at least, whither Iam sent 
[reads] “To the Duke of Mantua.” [aside] Hea- 
vens! my confusion is now of another kind; she has, 
doubtless, discovered the duke, and takes this method 
of showing how offended she is with me, for my want 
of fidelity in concealing him in my apartments. This 
is what she meant by saying that it was on business 
that concerned her honour. Oh! my foolish thought ; 
T have but escaped one danger to fall into another, 

‘fabio. Well, sir, does the letter improve ? 

Frederick. The more I sce of it, the less I compre- 
hend it, 

Fabio, Perhaps it is written in cipher, like the 
letter of the merchant. 

Frederick. You fatigue me; I know not of what 
you are speaking. 

Fabio. Well, to remove your ignorance I will tell 
you the story. A certain inhabitant of Tremezen, a 
dealer in glass, was in love with a lady of the same 
place. He had a particular friend, who resided at 
Tetuan. One day the lady told her lover that she 
would like to have a monkey, and desired him to 
write to his friend at Tetuan to send one. As a lover 
is always anxious not only to gratify, but even to ex- 
ceed, the wishes of his beloved ; and wishing that the 
lady would have the opportunity of selecting one to 
her liking, he requested his friend to send him three 
or four monkeys. In his letter, however, instead of 
writing the numbers, he used figures, and as O is the 
Spanish of or, his astonished friend read as follows :— 
* Dear friend, for a person for whom I have a great 
respect, send me 3 0 4 monkeys immediately.” He 
of Tetuan, however, had nothing for it but to comply ; 
and you can easily imagine the consternation of our 
lover, when, in a few days after, a ship arrived in the 
harbour of Tremezen, bearing, to his order, three 
hundred and four monkeys, playing more than three 
hundred thousand buffooneries. If the same thing 
has happened to you, I would advise you to read with 
figures; for, according to this story, one monkey in 
writing makes a hundred monkeys in cipher. 

Frederick. Was anything more ill-timed than to 
give me this letter at the present moment. 

Fabio. Is there no remedy by which you can send 
a less number of monkeys? 

Frederick. Was there ever any one in the world 
in a greater state of uncertainty? What shall I do? 


it agrees with 


At this moment, Henry, who, as our 
readers are aware, was the Duke of 
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Mantua, to whom the letter was ad- 
dressed, came into the apartment. 
Frederick, unheard by Fabio, told him 
of the difficulty in which he was placed. 
They agree that if the duke, on open- 
ing ‘the letter, finds that Flerida has 
seen through his disguise, he shall im- 
mediately depart for his own territory ; 
but if not, that Frederick shall proceed 
a little out of the city, as if on the 
road to Mantua, and return in the 
dusk of the night, to keep his appoint- 
ment with Laura ; the duke, writing 
a reply to Flerida’s letter, w hich 
Frederick would present to her on the 
following morning, and thus make it 
appear that he had spent the night in 
executing her commands. This unex- 
pected mode of extricating himself 
from his difficulty, made ‘Frederick 
look so happy, that Fabio could only 
explain it by supposing that his master 
had deciphe red the letter, and that his 
correspondent did not require so many 
monkeys as he had at first imagined. 
Flerida, having thus succeeded, 

she thought, in getting one of the 
lovers out of the way, now turned all 
her attention to discover who was the 
other. She would herself have gone 
to the terrace in the garden, so anxious 
did she feel to know who her rival was, 
if she had not been afraid of compro- 
mising her dignity. As Laura was 
her most trusted and confidential 
agent, and as, of all others, she never 
had the slightest suspicion o7 her, she 
told her that she had learned with 
great surprise and displeasure, that 
some lady connected with her court 
had appointed to meet a gentleman in 
the garden that very night, and as she 
could not tolerate such an impropriety, 
and was anxious to know who the par- 
ties were, in order to punish them, she 
requested Laura to watch from time 
to time upon the terrace, and report to 
her accordingly. Poor Laura was very 
much frighte ned at this statement, lest 
Flerida should in reality have known 
more than she janvintel : with some 
confusion, she, of course, undertook 
the commission of her mistress, and in 
her subsequent interview with Fre- 
derick, accused him of not having ob- 
served a proper secrecy with regard to 
their me eting—telling him what Fle- 
rida had said, and that it was owing 
to her misplaced confidence she was 
enabled to keep her appointment with 
him. He, of course, protested his in- 
nocence. The discovery, however, 
proving the constant vigilance of Fle- 
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rida, and that some one was betray- 
ing their secrets, Frederick promised 
that he would send her, on the follow- 
ing day, a plan by which, even in the 
presence of third parties, they could 
speak to each other aloud, without 
their meaning being understood by 
any one but themselves. This re- 
stored them a little to their confidence, 
and after mutual vows of constancy 
and love, they separated, she to in- 
vent some story that would dissipate 
the suspicions of the duchess, and he, 
to have the appearance of returning 
from Mantua in the morning. 

Next day, accordingly, “Frederick 
and Fabio, having » from their dress, all 
the appearance of persons who had 
spent the night in travelling, were 
seen approaching the palace of Flerida, 
Frederick bearing the answer of the 
Duke of Mantua, written by his own 
hand, and sealed with the ducal seal, 
as well as the promised letter to Laura, 
containing the plan of “the secret in 
words.” This was, simply, that after 
a signal given by either of them (the 
drawing forth of a handkerchief), the 
first word of every line spoken by the 
ay giving the signal, was intended 
for ihe other, and “the remainder for 
the Duchess, or whatever third parties 
might be present. By joining these 
words together, the meaning of the 
speaker would be discovered. Fabio 
accompanied his master, quite be- 
wildered by all the contradictory orders 
he had received, and utterly incapable 
of penetré iting the mystery of his pro- 
ceedings. Being unable to keep silence 
any longer on the subject, he expressed 
himself in the following terms .— 


Fabio. Must an honorable man endure all this? 

Frederick. Of what are you complaining, Fabio? 

Fabio. Oh! I complain of nothing, my lord; but 
perhaps your lordship would allow me to make a cal- 
culation of the time I have served you, for if you paid 
me by the hour as much as you pay me by the year, 
I vow to God I would not serve you a day longer. 

Frederick, And why? 

Fabio. Because my unfortunate head is absolutely 
sea-sick with thinking and reflecting; and there is 
not money enough in the world to pay a valet that 
reflects : besides, your orders are so various that I can- 
not understand them. 

Frederick. How is that ? 

Fabio. Why, to give you a specimen—* Fabio, I 
must die. This day my life and hope expire.” Oh! 
indeed, my lord. Then am I to look after your 
lordship’s funeral? ‘ No, you need not mind it at 
present, Fabio, for now I will not die, as this black 
night that is approaching will be brighter in my eyes 
than the sunniest day.” Iam delighted to hear it. 
“Fabio!” My lord? “I must depart this instant; 
so get our horses ready immediately.” ‘Tis done. 
**Now I will not depart, but let the horses be 
brought nevertheless.” They are brought. ‘* Mount.” 
Idoso, How far do we go? ‘One league.” Are 
we toreturn? ‘We must return.” Shall I attend 
your lordship? ‘No, Fabio; go to my apartments, 
and mind that you do not follow me.” And many 
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other absurdities, contradictions, and mysteries, that 
the devil himself could not understand. Besides, my 
conscience upbraids me for serving a master who, 
without being Pope, has so many reserved cases. 

Frederick. Silence, for her highness approaches. 
Temember what I have told you already, that you 
should in no manner allow it to be known that I did 
not leave Parma last night. 

Fabio. (aside) I am dying to tell it to 
Flerida, and for these reasons—Firstly, to regale my 
tongue a little; secondly, to revenge myself upon my 
master; and thirdly, to serve the duchess. 


Frederick presents the letter of the 
duke to Flerida, and alsoone to Laura, 
which he says he received from Celia, 
a lady connected with the court of the 
duchess, the duke’s mother. Flerida 
being quite convinced by the seal and 
writing of the duke that Frederick 
must have been to Mantua, feels quite 
pleased with her stratagem. And as 
Laura reported that she was unable to 
ee any one in the gardens on the pre- 
ceding evening, she feels satisfied that, 
whoever Frederick’s mistress may be, 
she belongs to the city, and not to the 
court. Fabio, however, takes a very 
early opportunity of disabusing her on 
the subject; tells her that his master 
did not leave Parma the preceding 
night, the better part of which he 
spent in conversation with his mistress, 
and that as to the letter, it must have 
been the devil himself that brought it 
to him, as Frederick neither went nor 
sent any human being to Mantua for 
that purpose. Flerida, as usual, ac- 
quaints Laura with this new intelli- 
gence, to the utmost terror and amaze- 
ment of the latter. Laura retires to 
think over this strange discovery, and 
also to read the letter which she her- 
self had received from Frederick. 
While reading it with great attention, 
she is surprised by Lisardo, who, in his 
jealousy, insists upon seeing its con- 
tents. She, of course, refuses, and 
the noise of their altercation attracts 
Flerida, Frederick, and Fabio, as well 
as her father, Arnesto, to the spot— 


Of course ; 


Arnesto, 
Flerida. 
Lisardo, 
Laura, Nay, your highness, 

It is much: now, love, assist me ! [ Aside. 
Arnesto, Wilt thou speak thus ? [fo Lisardo. 
Flerida, Wilt thou quar- 

rel ? [toLaura, 
Arnesto. 


What is all this noise, Lisardo ? 
Laura, what is all this outery ? 
It is nothing. 


With thy cousin ? 
Thy betrothed ? 
ay, Lisardo, what has happened ? 
Laura, what has passed between you ? 
Lisardo, It is nothing that I know of. 
Laura. It is much: you know, Senora, 
That you left me here this instant 
Reading Madam Celia’s letter. 
Flerida, Yes. 
Laura. And being thus employed, I 
Was insulted by Lisardo, 
Who, with insolent presumption, 
Dared to treat me with suspicion : 
And, that you may know the reason, 


Flerida, 
Arnesto, § 
Flerida, 
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Kind senora, prithee listen— 
Listen, also, thou my father, 
And the friendswho have come with thee: 
For to me it is important 
All the world should know the secret 
That I carry in my bosom: [fakes out her hand 
kerchief, 
Frederick. Tell me what has happened, Fabio. 
Fabio. I don't know: [aside] If I were certain 
It were not about the matter 
That I mentioned to the ducl 
It would give me little trouble : 
Frederick, Since I see she gives the signal [asid/e, 
Tet me pay her strict attention, 
Joining the first words she utters. 
Arnesto. Speak, my daughter. What delays you? 
Flerida. Laura, end your hesitation, 
Laura. Fierida—who to wondrous beauty 
Has—all mental riches added 
Learned—anid lovely, surely knoweth 
Already—how I love her highness. 
Flerida, Well I know your love, dear Laura; 
But why now remind me of it ? 
Frederick. Ah! the first words plainly tell me, 
{ Aside. 
“ Plerida has already learned -—— 
Laura. That--I wish to draw, scnora, 
From this—love my consolation ; 
You—perhaps, would hear with wonder, 
Did not—you know your love can never 
Go—an instant from my bosom. 
Arnesto, Speak with confidence, my daught 
There's no need of sighs or weeping. 
Frederick. The words again are plain and simple, 
[ Aside. 
“ That from this you did not go— 
Laura, And that—the jealous words, Lisardo, 
You spoke—have given much annoyance 
Unto—me, is plain, for I am 
Your mistress—but not yet your wife. 
Lisardo, My love, dear Laura, must excuse me. 
Flerida. Peace, Lisardo, [To Laura.] Pray, 
continue. 
Frederick. “ And that you spoke unto your 1 
tress ~ [ Aside, 
Laura. For which—I feel the indignation 
She feeleth—whom suspicions libel. 
Very—proud I am, and ever 
Jealous—of my unstained honour. 
Lisardo. She was reading some epi 
Which, when I did ask the sight of, 
She tore into a thousand pieces. 
Arnesto, I think she acted very rightly. 


Frederick, “ For which she fecleth very 


Laura. Remember—what I say, my fath 
That you—'il see me dead, before you 
Name me—by Lisardo’s name ; 

Not—a jealous man I'll wed. 

Arnesto. How will you obtain forgive 
For this ungallant proceeding ? 

Lisardo, Ah, in trath, I'm much afflicted 

Arnesto, Silence. 

Frederick. This is what she now hath spc 
** Remember that you name me not——"’ 

Laura, For the man—in time of courtshiy 
Who is—not a fond, respectful 
( Your—experience, father, knows it 
Servant—proves a wedded tyrant. 

Lisardo. I was wrong, indeed, dear Laura ; 
But "twas love that made me jealous, 

Arnesto, That is no excuse, Lisard 

Frederick. “For the man who 

vant——” 

Laura, Is—jealousy the fruit of 1c 
Your greatest—proof of love ; then cal 
Foe—unto my reputation ; 

But come—my lord, to end this scet 
To-night—is the last time you'll s« 
And speak—to one you so have treated 
To me again—you'll ne'er be rude. 

Arnesto. I share my daughter's ind 

eh your jealousy has merited. 
é . “Is your greatest foe; but 
To-night, and speak to me again. 

Flerida. Yes, Lisardo, you have actel 
In a most discourteous manner 
To your mistress ; but the cause, 
Springing, as I know it sprung, from 


Jealousy’s deep-buried root, 
Is sufficient to excuse you. [ Bxit. 
Fabio, God be praised that she is gone [ Aside. 
Without speaking to my master 
Of the tattle that I told her. 
Lisardo, Heaven defend me! would one ever 
Think so slight a cause as asking 
To peruse a lady's letter, 
Could create so great a quarrel ? 
Frederick, do you plainly see 
What has caused her indignation ? 
Frederick. Yes, the reason is apparent : 
‘Tis because of your suspicion. 
Lisardo. Ah! my foolish hope has perished, 
Murdered by my greater folly ! [{ Fait. 
Frederick. Ah, my hope has also vanished! [ Aside. 
Fabio, I have nothing now to fear for. [ Aside. 
Frederick, Let me join each separate sentence; 
[ Aside. 
And, lest memory might deceive me, 
I will look upon her portrait, 
Thinking ‘tis her brighter self, [ Takes outa portrait, 
Tell me, thou divinest image, 
What thou wishest I should know. 
Fabio. Ah! a portrait? this is something [ Aside. 
New to tell unto Flerida. 
Frederick “ Flerida has already learned, 
That from this you did not go; 
And that you spoke unto your mistress, 
For which she feeleth very jealous, 
Remember that you name me not, 
For the man who is your servant 
Is your greatest foe; but come 
To-night, and speak to me again.” 
feaven and earth ! atrocious traitor, (To Fabio, 
It is thou that hast betrayed me! [ Punishes him. 
F . Oh, my lord, what sudden anger 
Tias possessed you? why attack me 
In this most unpleasant manner ? 
rick, Thus I pay you for your treason, 
Fabio, What treason ? did you not, sir, enter 
Here with me the best of friends, 
ul, since then, no one in private 
*, I'm sure, addressed your lordship 
Who has spoken badly of me? 
Frederick, Villain! since I here have entered 
T have learned that you betrayed me— 
How I spent last night in Parma, 
nd that I did meet my mistress. 
Fabio. Since you entered here, you say ? 
Frederick, Yes. 
F ° But pray, my lord, consider— 
Frederick. I will make you an example ! 
Fabio. Heavens! my lord, who could have told 
you? 
vderick. Think to whom you spoke, you rascal, 
the same who told me of it 
Fabio, I told no one [aside] ; more prepared 
Am I to die than tell the trut) 
Frederick. As I live you'll die this instant! 


Luckily, at this critical moment of 


Fabio’sexistence, H« nry, the disguised 
duke, entered the apartment, and, 
with some difliculty, rescued the un- 
fortunate valet from his master’s hands. 
Fabio was but too glad to have an op- 
portunity of escaping, and iminediate- 
ly withdrew. a the whole matter 
being e xplained to Henry, he advised 
Frederick to act for the future with 
reater caution, to appear as if he had 
not the slightest suspic ion of any es- 
pionage being practised against him, 
2 resume, even with Fabio, his 
manner of confidence and familiari- 

} Fabio did not lose much time in 
repairing to Flerida with his new in- 
tellige nee. At first, afiecting to be 
greatly incensed at what appeared to 
be the inability of the duchess to keep 
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a secret even for a single day, he pro- 

tesses that he has learned nothing, and 
that he will tell nothing. A little 
persuasion, however, induces him to 
break the strictness of his resolution, 
and he informs Flerida that his master 
always carries about with him the por- 
trait of his mistress, and that by ob- 
taining possession of it, she would be 
enabled to discover who the lady was. 
Frederick, on meeting his valet the 
next time, astonishes him by his kind- 
ness, which he carries to the extreme 
le ngth of promising Fabio a new coat, 
for which chat grateful personage prays, 
that in the other world his master’s 
soul may be dressed in acloak of scar- 
let, a trowsers of erystal, and a waist- 
coat of saieaanie F lerida, on the 
first opportunity, drops several hints 
to Frederick that she has discovered 
his duplicity ; and that, if he has any 
engagement for that night, it would be 
we il, to prevent disappointment, that 
he would send word to his mistress 


that he could not go, as she herself 


would have a great deal of writing for 
him to execute e during the evening. By 
means of their secret method of con- 
versation, Frederick is enabled, in the 
presence of Flerida, to inform Laura 
of this circumstance. Flerida arranges 
ap lan, by which she will be able to 
obtain a sight of the portrait, which 
she is about explaining to her confi- 
dante Laura, when Frederick enters, 
with paper, &c., to execute the orders 
that he had received. Laura retires, 
but fearful of some discovery, waits 
outside the door, when the following 
conversation takes place :— 

Frederick, Here, senora, are the papers : 

Flerida, Leave them there; for I no longer 
Can permit that you should hold them; 

Or that you should act henceforward 
As my confidential agent : 

Faithless servant—base betrayer 

Of my interest and honour. 

Frederick, Lady, how have I been wanting 
In my duty, as to merit 
For my long and faithful service 
Such an infamous description ? 

Flerida, Dost thou dare to ask me wherefore ? 
Knowing that I have sufficient 
Evidence to prove thee guilty. 

Frederick. May I know my crime, your highness, 
And I trust to exculpate me. 

Laura. I am curious to discover [peeping at the 
How, by such a charge, Flerida door, 
Means to learn who is his mistress, 

Flerida, I will tell you: Information 
Has been given me of a treaty 
‘Twixt my greatest foe and you. 

Frederick. Ah! senora, if I harboured 
Tn my house the Duke of Mantua, 

It was but the night he sought me 
When he came disguised to Parma. 
Flerida. How's this? — the Duke ?— All-seeing 
heaven! [aside, 
Thou that knowest I but sported 
With a fond, fictitious anger, 
ow has sent a real cause, 
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Frederick, He has lived within the palace 
Since your highness spoke unto him 

Flerida, Was the duke the cavalier, whom 
I admitted to my palace ? 

Frederick, Yes, senora, 


Flerida, Oh! how often 
Ts a truth the child of falsehood ! [aside. 
Laura. 8 ured by terror 





efter terror, 
Still I cannot see her mea y [at the door, 
Flerida. Why from me was s this kept secret ? 
Frederick. As the suitor of your highn¢ 
I believed that you would pard 
What was but love's indiser 
Not the dark crime of a traitor 
Flevida, Now I understa ind* twas cas 
To present my letter to him : 
Frederick, Yes, senora, at the moment 
I was going on my journey 
He arrived: and I was able 
Without going out of Parma, 
Thus to execute my mission. 
Flerida, Well, allowing that to be so, 
Tell me, whence came Laura’s letter ? 
Frederick. That—the cuke himself brought with 
him. 
Laura. He has answered most adroitly : 
[at the dvor, 








on 
om, 





Sut I yet cannot discover 
Ilow she means to gain her object. 
Flerida, Do you think my information 
Endeth here. Produce the letters 
Which you have received this morning 
From his grace the Duke of Florence, 
On the subject of the ancient 
Claim he makes upon my kingdom. 
Frederick, Humbly I entreat your highness, 
That at least you will remember 
Who Lam: if I have acted 
Wrong in giving my assistance 
To a lover who adores you, 
Do not think that I am guilty 
Of a crime, so much unworthy 
Of my stainless blood and honour. 
Flerida. He who finds one crime when starting, 
May find many on the journey. 
Give the letters I have asked for. 
Frederick. Letters? Take, oh! take, senora, 
All the papers that I carry. 
T ake the keys of all the others 
In my house; and if in search 
You can find the 
Of disloys 
Then my 


} 


















lest cipher 





: the forfeit 


[ He draws out a handkerchief, a bunch of keys, 
and a small box, or miniature-case, which last he 


conceals. } 








Flerida, What is that you seem so anxious 
To conceal 

Frederick, A box. 

Flerida, Permit me 


To examine it. 
Frederick, I plainly 
Now can understand her meaning. [aside, 
As this box cannot, senora, 
Be the proof of any treason, 
I implore you to excuse me. 
Laura, Gracious Heavens! it is my portra‘t. 









[at the doo 
Flerida, I insist at once on knowing 
What this box contains. 
Laura. We're ruined! 





Frederick, *Tis a portrait; and if only 

This you wish to know, senora, 

Now you know it, 
Fierida, Till I see it 

I will not believe: produce it. 
Frederick, If, senora—— 
Laura. What a trial! 
Frederick. It were this—— 
Laura. What dreadful danger ! 
Frederick. That did make me—— 
Laura, How I tremble! 
Frederick. Traitor to your grace. 
Laura. What terror! 
Frederick, Rightly - 
Laura, Ch! what bitter anguish! 
Frederick, Would you call me. 
Laura, Cruel torture! 
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Frederick. 
Laura. What confusion ! 
Frederick. Would expose it—— 
Laura. What misfortune ! 
Frederick. I a thousand deaths would suffer ! 
[Laura slips from her hiding-place, snatches the 
portrait from his hands, changes it instantly for the 
portrait of Frederick, which she herself had, and 
gives the latter to Flerida.) 
Laura, Traitor! wilt thou now refuse it ? 
Frederick. Laura, how is this? 
Laura. 
That I heard your conversation— 
Heard her grace demand to see it, 
And your urgallant refusal. 
Take it from my hands, senora. 
Flerida, Never in my whole existence 
Did you do me greater service. 
Frederick. Doubtless, Laura takes this method 
Of proclaiming our affection. [aside. 
Flerida. Bring the candle, hither, Laura. 
Now at length I'll see this wonde~ 
That awakes my jealous fears. 
Frederick, When she recognizes Laura, 
What will be her wrath ! 
Flerida. 
What is this I see ? 
Laura, No question— 
*Tis the gentleman's own likeness ! 


But before I 


’Tis simply, 


[aside. 


[aside. 
Oh! heavens! 


Again Flerida retires in great anger, 
baffled in her plans, and totally unable 
to understand the reason of Frederick’s 
disinclination to show her his own por- 
trait, or why he carried it about with 
him, except that, like Narcissus, he 
was enamoured of himself. No ex- 

lanation between the lovers follows. 
abio enters, and reminds his master 
of the coat he promised him, Frede- 
rick, enraged at his new treachery, 
addresses him in no very compliment- 
ary terms, and is about chastising him, 
when he thinks of his promise to the 
Duke of Mantua. Without any os- 
tensible reason, his manner suddenly 
changes, and he now once more re- 
news the promise of the coat. The 
second act closes, and the third opens 
with Fabio’s reflections on the capri- 
ciousness of his master’s temper. 


** Well,” said Fabio, * I wonder if any one, by any 
accident, has found the wits of an unfortunate valet, 
who has lost them because his master has lost his— 
which, indeed, as they were no great loss to him who 
lost them, will be of equally little value to him who 
finds them? Iam very anxious to learn their fate, 
nevertheless ; but unfortunately there is no one here 
to give me any information, Let me, then, by way 
of soliloquy, ask myself two or three questions, Af- 
ter all, has any one, after losing his senses, ever re- 
covered them? We'll pass that. Is there any news, 
Fabio? Idon't know. What is the reason that, at 
the moment when I seem to be on the best terms 
with my master, he suddenly falls upon me and gives 
me two thousand blows? The reason is that he is 
mad. And what is the reason that, at the very time 
I feel most guilty, and wish to avoid his presence, he 
promises me a new dress, and overwhelms me with 
caresses? Why the reason is, that he is drunk! 
Two very admirable conclusions, indeed. I shall 
not proceed with my questions at present, as I see 
my master and Henry coming in this direction, talk- 
ing very confidentially to each other, If they are 
seeking this remote chamber in order not to be seen 
by me, I think it only polite to anticipate them, and 
not allow myself to be seen by them, And as it will 
be agreeable to overhear what they say, and also to 
escape the uncertainty of my master's temper—for 
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his anger and good-humour come each in Its turn, 
and this is the turn for anger—— I think I may as 
well conceal myself under this Suffer, a very appro- 
priate hiding-place for one who like me has been so 
often buffetted in another manner.” 

He conceals himself accordingly, 
and Frederick and Henry enter “the 
apartment. Frederick informs the 
duke that Flerida has seen through 
his disguise, so that it is useless to at- 

tempt to keep up that deception any 
longer. He also informs him that his 
own mistress, weary as well of the 
efforts made by her father to unite her 
in marriage w ith a person she did not 
like, as of the jealousy of the duchess, 

has written to him to state that she 
considers they have now no other re- 
medy but flight, and that, in obedience 
to her letter, he has appointed to wait 
for her, that night, with two horses, 

between the bridge and the park. The 
duke begs of him to select Mantua as 
the place of his retres at, and not only 
offers him his protection there, but 
even his assistance and company on 
the.road. This latter favour, how- 
ever, Frederick respectfully declines, 
as he considers it essential to the duke’s 
honour that the duke himself, before 
his departure, should have an expla- 

nation with Flerida on the subject of 
his disguise, and most conducive to his 
own interest that he should leave be- 
hind him in Parma so powerful a friend, 
who would be able to explain and de- 
fend his conduct. Fabio at once bears 
this intelligence to the duchess, who 
is reduced to her last stratagem. Her 
only hope is, that by endeav ouring to 
keep Frederick a close prisoner to y his 
apartments during the night, she will 
be able to postpone, if not to prevent, 

the dreaded elopement. For this pur- 
pose, she informs Arnesto, the father 
of Laura, that she has reason to be- 

lieve that Frederick, having received 
a challenge, is about fighting a duel, 
orders him to keep a strict watch on 
the young man during the evening and 
night; and to prevent his leaving the 
house, if possible by fair means, ~ and 
under some pretence, but if those fail, 
to place him under arrest. Accord- 
ingly, just as he is on the point of 
going out to keep his important en- 
gagement, and as he is taking leave of 
Henry, Arnesto pays him his unex- 
pecte xd and most ill-timed visit :— 

Frederick. Who is there ? 

Arnesto. Tis I. 

Frederick. No doubt, 

Some business drives you out so late ? 


Arnesto. Why no, the distance is not great 
And I but come to seek you out. 
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Frederick. To seek me ?—( How I quake with fear) 
[ Aside. 
My lord, I wait your lordship’s will. 
Arnesto. They told me that you came home ill, 
Depressed and low; and being near, 
I thought it would be most unkind 
If I unto my bed retired, 
Before I had, my lord, inquired 
How you your health this evening find. 
Frederick. May Heaven with all its choicest wealth 
Your lordship’s friendly care reward ! 
But I can tell you now, my lord, 
I never felt in stronger health : 
They spread a false report, in sooth 
Who told you this? 
Arnesto, I much rejoice 
To find that rumour’s lying voice 
Is wholly unsustained by truth. 
But how did you contrive to spend 
The time ere I came in? 
Frederick. In chat, 
With Henry here, of this and that. 
Arnesto. The conversation of a friend, 
Who is with wit and sense imbued, 
Who teaches with his voice and looks 
Is worth a thousand printed books. 
Frederick, This solemn preface bodes no good ! 
(aside. 
Henry. For Frederick's sake, I much desire [aside. 
To stop the old man’s long discourse ; 
To leave them is the proper course : 
Will you allow me to retire ? 
Arnesio, Is it because I came you go ? 
Frederick. Why partly yes, and partly no. 
Yes, for I wished to go, I own, 
Before your steps did hither wend — 
And no, for parting with my friend 
Ido not leave him now alone. 
Arnesto, Adieu. 
Frederick, I beg that you'll declare 
Whate’er you're anxious to confide ;— 
Why do you look on every side ? 
Arnesto, I'm only looking for a chair. 
For, being quite unused to walking, 
I feel fatigued and somewhat heated ; 
I think we may as well be seated 
As standing, all the time we're talking. [ They sit 
down. 
Frederick, Oh heavens! was ever such assurance ? 
[astde. 
To come at such an hour as this 
When I was on the wings of bliss! 
His coolness is beyond endurance ! 
Arnesto. How do you make the nights pass o’er ? 
Frederick, I sometimes at the court attend; 
Whither I shall be proud to lend 
My arm, and see you to your door, 
Arnesto, "Tis rather early. 
Frederick, Powers that rule ! [aside, 
Must I then lose my life and love ? 
Arnesto. Do you play piquet? 
Frederick. Heavens above ! [aside, 
Was ever anything so cool ? 
No, my good lord, 
Arnesto. Being out of tune, 
Depressed, I left my home to-day, 
And feeling better, wish to stay, 
Nor care for going home so soon. 
Frederick. My lord, I feel disturbed, enraged, 
At being compelled to go: to-night 
I have, in truth, so much to write, 
That all my time shall be engaged. 
[ He wishes to rise, but Arnesto prevents him, 
Arnesto, Let me assist you with your task, 
A good, fair, flowing hand I bring. 
Frederick. I could not think of such a thing! 
Arnesto, Nay, ‘tis a favour that I ask ! 
Frederick, A very bad return 'twould be 
For your great kindness and attention : 
Besides, my lord, I have to mention 
One reason why I wished to see 
Your lordship home,— it is that one 
Of my best friends I’m bound to meet 
To-night, quite near your lordship’s street. 
Arnesto, I will attend you—let’s be gone. 
My power to serve you is not great, 
But what I can I'll do; I'll wait 
Outside the door till break of dawn ; 
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Or, trust me, Frederick, tell me, is it 
An assignation you have made? 
If so, come on, be not afraid 

That aught shall interrupt your visit. 

Frederick. My lord, your courage well I know, 
But I must go alone; adieu. 

[He rises from his chair, 
Arnesto. Do not deceive yourself—with you 
I go to-night where’er you go. 


This decision on the part of Arnesto 
produces a sort of explanation. He 
proceeds to state that in his capacity of 
Governor of Parma, information has 
been given him of the receipt of a 
letter by Frederick, and of a contem- 
plated meeting that night, which, of 
course, he cannot permit. Frederick, 
thinking that all was discovered, makes 
an appeal to the old man, and implores 
of him to present him with the hand 
of the person he expected to meet. 
Arnesto, still thinking of nothing but 
the duel, and delighted at the notion 
of being the means of affecting a re- 
conciliation between the parties, pro- 
mises him, in a very warm manner, to 
accede to his wishes, which produces a 
burst of gratitude from Frederick. 
Two or three words, however, unde- 
ceive him, and he again insists on 
leaving the house alone. Arnesto then 
calls in the guard, as he had been 
ordered, and Frederick is placed under 
arrest. After some time, however, by 
means of a second door, he is enabled 
to make his escape. Laura, in the 
mean while, is alone in the park, shaken 
by a thousand fears, and terrified by 
the continued delay of her lover, In 
this state of uncertainty, she sighs 
forth the following complaint :— 


Laura, Oh! thou cold, fatal shadow of the night, 
The cradle and the sepulchre of light ; 
If all the crimes of love, from age to age, 
Were written on thy dark and mourning page ; 
Then would as many tales be read on high, 
As there are sapphire planets in the sky. 
There, too, perchance, my destiny is drawn, 
To fade and vanish in the coming dawn. 
There in thy shining annals may be read, 
The fate of one like me, who thus doth tread 
Blindly the jealous shadows of despair. 
But thy impartial pages would declare 
The cause, and thus to every eye discover 
A tyrant father, and a hated lover ; 
A jealous mistress, too. But oh, dread fear! 
My love, my life, my lord, my Frederick dear, 
Why dost thou now delay, and leave me lonely here? 
[ Retires a little. 


Flerida enters. 
Flerida. Fabio told me that his master 

Bade him in the park await him ; 
Which doth clearly prove his mistress 
Dwelleth somewhere in the palace. 
Laura went to rest so early, 
That I had not time to order 
Her attendance in the garden 
And as I could trust none other, 
I have been compelled to venture 
Here alone, for fear Arnesto 
May have failed in what I ordered, 
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Ah! if I may trust the lustre, 

Shining through the tremLiing branches, 

From the azure planets yonder, 

I can recognise some person. 

Who is there ? 

Laura, It is Flerida! 

Now my subtle wit assist me ; 

Tell me who is that that's waiting : 

For, her highness has commanded 

I should learn who is the person 

That, protected by the darkness, 

In the precincts of her palace, 

Treats her with so much dishonour. 
Flerida, Laura, do not speak so loudly. 
Laura, Who are you? 

Flerida. I am Flerida. 

Laura, You, senora? how dost happen 
That at such an hour I see you? 

Flerida, Having all the day forgotten 
To request you-——- 

Laura, How I tremble ! 

Flerida. To come hither, I considered 
It were best to come myself here. 

Laura. Oh! you wrong me, dear scnora ; 
Is it not enough to tell me 
Once the object of your wishes, 

Without giving me each moment 

Special orders for my guidance ? 

Furthermore, I had this evening 

Other reasons for my coming. 

Flerida, What were these ? 

Laura. Beneath my window, 
Which upon the park doth open, 

I could hear the tramp of horses; 

And the novelty induced me 

To descend and search the garden. 

Flerida. What you tell me is in keeping 
With my private information ; 

For your zeal I'm very grateful. 

Did you in the park discover 

Anything that seemed peculiar ? 

Laura. I saw nothing whatsoever 
Of the person that I looked for. 

But you can retire, senora, 

Now that I am here ; believe me 

Nothing shall escape my searching. 

Flerida, Be it so, but you remain here, 

Laura, Certainly. [ Some one knocks, 

Flerida, What means this knocking? 

Laura, Many times the wind deceives one. 

[ Knocking repeated, 

Flerida. This is surely no deception ; 

Open and reply. 

Laura, Senora ? 

Flerida. Open ; and, to give you courage, 

I myself shall stand beside you. 

We shall learn who seeks admission, 

And the name of her he seeketh, 

If he should but chance to name her. 

Laura. My voice is too well-known, I fear me. 

Flerida, You can slightly change your accent— 
Come, I say. 

Laura, Oh ! never, never, 
Was there such a cruel precept ! 
How shall I support the double 
Part assigued me in this drama? 
When the night forbids my using 
Our ingenious secret cypher. 

Flerida, Why dost thou tremble ? 

Laura, Lest they know me 
When I speak. 

Flerida, 
Come I say— 

Laura. 


Aside. 


Aloud. 


{ Aside, 


What groundless terror ? 
Who's there ? 
the trellis, 

{ Frederick within.] 
Frederick, A wretched, 
Dying man, divinest Laura! 

Laura. Did 1 not declare, senora, 
That I would be known the moment 
That I spoke—you sée’t has happened 
At the first word that I uttered. 

Flerida. Yes, and that is little wonder, 
f too would have kuown you, Laura. 


[epens the window of 
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Laura. Cavalier, since you do know me, 
You do also know for certain 
‘That I’m not the wished-for lady, 
Whom your hopes are here expecting— 
Go away, and thank your fortune 
That my much-offended honour 
Takes no deeper mode of vengeance 
Than to close the window on you. [closes ‘he window, 
Frederick. My life, my soul, my dearest Laura, 
My love, indeed I am not guilty— 
My tardiness was forced upon me— 
Listen, lady, though you kill me, 
Or I will myself destroy me ! 
Laura, Why did you compel my speuking ? 
[to Flerida 
When just now I told you— 
Flerida, Silence ! 
Laura, If my father, or Lisardo 
Could have known— 
Flerida. Speak not so loudly. 

Laura, Who e’er felt so strange a torture? [aside. 
Frederick, Hear me, though you kill me after— 
In pity open, dearest Laura. { Flerida opens the 

window. 

Flerida, What then would you wish to tell me? 
Frederick, That Flerida’s jealous anger 

Sent to me your sire Arnesto, 

Who, by force of arms, detained me 

All the evening in my chamber, 

So that till this moment, dearest, 

I could not come here.—Whay linger ? 

In the park our horses tarry. 

From the Duke I carry letters, 

Which will gain us full protection 

In his royal court of Mantua. 

Come with me—what, though the morning 

Glimmers o’er the eastern mountains— 

Once with thee upon the journey 

I shall fear no interruption. 
Laura. If a word he could have added, 

Ile would not have stopped ! I perish ! 
Flerida, Frederick, it is too near morning 

Now to think of going with you; 

It is better you should enter 

Once again your prison chamber, 

And, perhaps, a kinder fortune 

May befriend us on to-morrow. 
Frederick, Thou art my life, my soul, 

Shall I study to obey thee ; 

But thou wilt remain in sorrow ? 
Flerida, Oh! not with thee, but with my planct! 

Adieu! [ Exit. 
Frederick, Adieu! { Exit. 


[aside, 


and ever 


divinest Laura ! 


Thus then was every doubt pain- 
fully remov ed fromthe mind of Flerida, 
and ev ery hope from her heart. Her 
first feeling was that of indignation 
against Laura for the continued dupli- 
city of her conduct; but the faithful 
and disinterested affection of Frederick, 
under such strong temptation, soon 
changed it into a more generous 
channel; and her whole study was, 
to secure fis happiness, even at 
the sacrifice of her own. Her in- 
fluence easily obtained the consent of 
all parties concerned, and Frederick 
and Laura are united. The love and 
constancy of Henry also obtained their 
reward ; for, in a short time, the fair 
Flerida became the happy wife of the 
happiest duke that ever reigned over 
pleasant Mantua. 
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VER SACRUM. 
(FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND.) 


BY WILLIAM LANDER, ESQ. 


The Latins of Lavinium now no more 
Their foeman’s furious onset could withstand, 
And, crowding round the Lance of Mars, implore 
The sacred sign with prayerful eye and hand. 


Then spake the priest who bore the shaft divine— 

« Hear the offended god, who speaks through me. 
If omen ye expect, or favouring sign, 

The Srrine to him must consecrated be!” 


«¢ A sacrED SprrinG!” they shouted, loud and clear, 
‘* And all the springtime bringeth his shall be!” 

The fir-grove rustled, clashed the mystic Spear, 
And soon the Etruscan host before them flee. 


And home they came victorious from the camp ; 
Beneath them seemed the meadows to wax green, 

Wild flowers blossomed ‘neath the war-steed’s tramp, 
And, ’stead of lances long, tall trees were seen. 


And there the doors and sacred altars round 
Were ranged in proud and jubilant array ; 

The maids and matrons their fair foreheads crowned 
With wreathed flowers, the offspring of the day. 


And now burst forth the joyous, weleome cry— 
The priest upon the Mount of Mars low bowed 
His head, and raised the sacred shaft on high, 
And solemn spake before the listening crowd : 


** Hail thou who changed our fears to victory ! 

Our vows we now fulfil—I stretch my hand 
O’er field and city, and devote to thee 

The sacrep Sprinc—the first fruits of the land, 


“ The firstlings of our flocks to thee we vow, 
The lamb and kid shall burn before thy fane, 
No new-born steer be destined to the plough, 
No steed be foaled to bear the bridal rein. 


“ All fruit that ripes in every garden fair, 

All that grows green in fields of earth-sown seed, 
No human hand to pluck or reap shail dare, 

All shall be thine alone—thy sacred meed !” 


And silent knelt the host on bended knee, 

The votive Spring around they silent saw— 
So lovely never springtime seemed to be— 

And every breast was filled with fearful awe. 
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Then spake the priest again—‘ And do ye pause, 
And think your vow fulfilled, your duties o’er ? 
And have ye then forgot your ancient laws ? 
And know ye not what means the oath ye swore ? 


“ The budding flowers, the corn in sunny fields, 
Beasts in whose veins to-day first life-blood ran, 

Are these the only offerings springtime yields ? 
Bethink ye! One thing yet is wanting— Man! 


“* More pleasing to the god than lambs or kine, 
Are lovely maidens in their beauty bright ; 

More pleasing than young foals before his shrine 
Are youths in graceful vigour armed for fight. 


« Oh, not in vain, ye youths, ye felt the power 

Of the strong War-god in your sore distress ! 
Oh, not in vain, ye maids, are ye this hour 

Gifted with such exceeding loveliness! 


«* Thou hast relieved, O Mars! a nation’s fear, 
Doomed, but for thee, in slavery to pine ; 
An offering thou wilt have—a single year 
Its fruits and offspring—take them! they are thine!” 


Prostrate again that mighty host did fall, 
But the devoted ones stood still apart, 
Gloriously fair, though pale their lips were all, 
And sacred awe hung heavy on each heart 


Still as the grave that multitude lay hushed, 
Trembling they heard their awful helper’s name. 
When, from the blue serene, red lightning rushed 
To earth, and wrapped the sacred lance in flame. 


Then raised the priest his head, while glory bright 
Round his white hair and beard was seen to shine. 

Flashed his old eyes with more than human light, 
While thus he spake to them the will divine : 


“ The god will have a perfect sacrifice— 
But not to bleed beneath the fatal knife. 

No cold, dead gift finds favour in his eyes. 
No! he demands a Spring of lusty life. 


* Forth from these walls, the ramparts of our race, 
An offset for the Battle-god shall go ; 

And from this Spring of youthful strength and grace 
A glorious stock for future days shall grow. 


«Let each youth choose him now a blooming bride— 
See, ready crowned with flowers each lovely head ; 
Each maiden move her new-found mate beside, 
And go where stars propitious influence shed. 


« @f corn, that now waves green in many a field, 
Take seed to sow the land to which you roam ; 

Of fruits, which those fair flowering branches yield, 
Take graft and berry to your distant home. 
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* The youthful steer shall break your fallow land, 
And in your fields the sportive lamb shall play ; 
The wild colt, tamed obedient to your hand, 
Shall bear you proud through many a battle day. 


‘“¢ For war and battle is your destiny— 

So wills the god who rules the fearful fight ; 
And in the midst of you that power shall be, 

To guard and guide your princely race aright. 


‘* His sacred symbol in your fanes shall rest ; 
Before it shall your conquering leaders pray, 
When they, obedient to his high behest, 
O’er earth and ocean spread their victor sway. 


*¢ Such his commands !—then hushed be doubt and fear— 
Go hence while in your hearts my accents ring. 

Ye are the precious seed of future years— 
Thus will the god accept the Sacrep Srrine !” 


THE BOLD MARINER. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF PAPE, 
BY D. F. M‘CARTHY. 


The waves foam round the northern lands, 
And o’er the white rocks leap with glee ; 
Upon the deck the Master stands— 
** My shipmates, out to sea! 


‘*To beauteous France our bark doth sail— 
r x , . 
To wealthy England o’er the brine ; 
We'll drink the nut-brown English ale, 
The sparkling, cool French wine !” 


And as the wind blows loud and wild, 
And as the sails swell proudly o’er, 
Thus speaks to him his only child 
Her farewell from the shore— 
‘«¢ Thou couldst into the greenwood go, 
Where clear, bright streams refresh the air ; 
But now the night winds coldly blow 
Thy thin, white, silver hair! 


*‘ Thou couldst repose the dark night through 
Within that small, warm room of thine ; 

But now you watch, and none but you, 
‘Beneath the sad moonshine !” 


Oh, maiden! peace !—by Helgoland, 
By Helgoland, amid the deep, 

Thy father and his sailor band 
Beneath the blue waves sleep. 
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DEAN KIRWAN. 


*Clarum et venerabile nomen.” 


Watter Brake Krrwan—a name identified with some of the proudest, and 
the holiest, of national recollections. As the nymbers are rapidly diminishing, 
who retain any remembrance of this extraordin: ary man, let us haste to snate h, 
while yet we may, such notices of him as survive in cotemporary annals, or the 
memories of those who were privileged to witness the almost superhuman efforts 
of this most gifted of Irish pr eachers. 

He was the son of Patrick Kirwan, a gentleman of good extraction in the 
county of Galway, and was born at Gortha, his father ’sresidenc e, in the year 1754. 
His maternal ancestor was a Blake, a descendant of the Menlo f: umily of that name. 

Both the Blakes and Kirwans belonged to “ the Galway tribes ;” a-designation, 
Hardiman tells us, “first invented by Cromwell’s forces, as aterm of re- 
proach against the natives, for their singular attachment to each other during 
their troubles and persecutions, but which the latter afterwards adopted as an 
honourable mark of distinction between themselves and their cruel oppressors. 
They were thirteen in number, ‘and were made famous,” the same authority 
tells us, ‘by their trading faithfully, discharging their credit, good education, 
charity, and hospitality at home and abroad.” 

“‘ The Kirwans,” Mr. Hardiman tells us, “are genuinely Irish, and may be 
traced as far back as Hermion, the second son of Milesius.” The Blakes are of 
British origin. Debrett says “they are traditionally descended from Ap-Lake, 
one of the ‘knights of King “Arthur's round table;” and he adds, “ that, in the 
reign of Henry II., one of this family accompanied Strongbow, and, after many 
exploits, built himself a castle at Menlo, near Galw ay, from whom the Blakes 
of Galway are descended.’ 

Such was the stock from which the preac her sprung, whose renown was 
soon to add lustre to his race, while his magic powers entranced his auditories, 
and won the applauses of an admiring country. Of his earlier years we have 
but few memorials. In his youth, the state of society in Galway ¥ ras but little 
favorable to the cultivation of the higher faculties, and he could not have seen 
much either to direct or encourage him to the attainment of intellectual objects. 
Of fun and frolic there was more than enough. To scenes of wild and 
rollicking intemperance, although he might not partic ipate in them, he could not 
have been a stranger. And, gifted as he was with such uncommon sensibility, his 
firmness must have often been put to the test by the extravagancies or eccentri- 
citiesof thosearoundhim. One little anecdote illustrative of this, we give, as it has 
been furnished to us by a relative, upon whose correctness we implicitl rely, 
and who relates it, as it was well known and curr ently reported in the amily. 
“‘ When about nine years old, he was ona visit to an uncle, who, like most Gal- 
way gentlemen of that d: ay, considered the use of the pistol a grander essentis al 
in the education of youth, ‘than the use of the globes. Standing one morning 
with this gentleman before the hall-door, the ec ry of ‘mad dog’ reac shed them, 
from some persons near the lodge gate, and soon they perceived the rabid animal 
approaching by the long, straight avenue which led to the spot whereon they stood. 
His uncle quickly entered the house, and in a moment returned with a loaded 
pistol, which he placed i in his hand, exclaiming, at the same time, ‘shoot that 
dog or he will kill you.’ The child, naturg lly fond of animals, and particularly 
of dogs, looked doubtingly at his relative, and murmured something about the 
poor dog and cruelty. ‘His uncle in a few words assured him that the dog was 
in the greatest torture, that he could not recov er, and that it would be a mercy 
to killhim.  ‘ Besides,’ added he, ‘he is coming up to bite you, and then 
he will go into the yard and bite the poor women and children there, and you 
will go mad, and die in agony ;’ and saying this, he retreated into the hall, ‘and 
shut the door, leaving his nephew outside, as he afterw: rds said, ‘to try his 
nerve.’ The child remained motionless, with the pistol in his hand, and his 
arms hanging by his side, his eyes fixed steadily upon the dog, which was fast 
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approaching ; nor did he move until the animal was within a few feet of where 
he stood, when, slowly raising the pistol, he shot him dead. No sooner, however, 
was the animal stretched lifeless at his feet, than the innocent and affectionate 
child burst into an agony of grief, the most passionate and uncontrollable.” 

Such was the youth who was soon to be transferred to the Jesuits’ College at 
St. Omer’s, there to receive the rudiments of his education. We believe there is 
no one who denies to the fathers of that well-known body, much skill in the art 
of teaching ; and there can be very little doubt, that, whatever neglect young 
Kirwan experienced at home, he now had opportunities of acquiring the ele- 
ments of science and literature, of which he abundantly availed himself, and 
the advantages of which he experienced in after life. It was, he often afterwards 
observed, in the classic shades of that venerable seminary, that he imbibed the 
noble ambition of benefiting mankind. 

At the age of fifteen, he embarked for the Danish island of St. Croix, in the 
West Indies—a cousin-german of his father, who had large possessions there, 
having taken him under his protection. Could he have reconciled himself to 
such a lot, his fortune might now be said to be made ; but the climate disagreed 
with him ; and the spectacles of oppression and cruelty, to which no familiarity 
could reconcile him, were so abhorrent to his sensitive nature, that he returned, 
after a residence of about five years, in disgust, to Europe. 

It was shortly after his return, when he was about twenty years of age, that 
an incident occurred, which strikingly evinced the high-wrought sensibility and 
energy of his character, and which, possibly, awakened within himself, for the 
first time, a conciousness of his own transeendent powers. 

As he was passing through the town of Galway on horseback, in company 
with some friends, he and his party found themselves, unexpectedly, in a crowd 
assembling to witness the execution of a man convicted of murder; and before 
they could well ascertain the cause of the concourse, it grew so dense that retire- 
ment became impracticable, and he was compelled, sorely against his will, to be 
a spectator of the awful and revolting scene which ensued. The culprit, who 
soon appeared upon the scaffold, bellowed and blasphemed with outrageous vio- 
lence, to the dismay and consternation of two affrighted ecclesiastics by whom he 
was attended, and who, having previously used every means in their power to 
awaken him to a sense of his condition, seemed to give up their task in mute 
despair ; and, in this fearful condition, the wretched man was about to be hur- 
ried into eternity. The swelling heart of the future preacher almost burst its 
narrow bounds. His melting eye and quivering frame bespoke the intensity of 
the excitement by which he was agitated. He sprang from his horse, rushed 
through the guards, and, before his friends could recover from their amazement, 
he was beside the murderer upon the scaffold, who looked upon him with a 
strange bewilderment, and seemed to regard, as a messenger from the other 
world, the apparition by whom he was accosted, and who, in words and tones 
which made themselves be heard, warned him of judgment to come. “ Idiot! 
madman!” he exclaimed, seizing the astounded convict by the ears, “Hear !”— 
**the God of Heaven is merciful! Covered as you are with guilt, he would yet 
snatch you as a brand from the burning! Your Saviour liveth to make intercession 
for you, as he did, upon the cross, for the penitent malefactor! See there,” said 
he, pointing to heaven, towards which the eyes of the fascinated convict almost 
mechanically followed his directing hand ; and he then gave impassioned utterance 
to the first burst of that burning eloquence which, in after years, wrought such 
miracles upon his hearers ; but never a greater one than at that moment, when 
it penetrated the stony heart of the blaspheming murderer, whose prayers, and 
tears, and convulsive sobs, evinced the effect which had been produced upon 
him, and who met his death, confessing his misdeeds, and looking for for- 
giveness, with trembling hope, to the meritsand the sufferings of the Redeemer. 

His maternal uncle was, at the period of which we write, titular Primate of 
Ireland, and by his advice he repaired to the University of Louvaine, where he 
prepared and qualified himself for holy orders. That he must have succeeded in 
winning the respect of the authorities, would appear from the fact, that he was 
selected to fill the chair of natural and moral philosophy ; which he continued 
to do to the entire satisfaction of his superiors, until, in 1778, he was induced 
to relinquish it by the offer of the chaplaincy to the Neapolitan ambassador at 
the court of London. 
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There it was that he had an opportunity of witnessing displays of oratory, 
such as he had never heard before. Burke was then in the meridian of his 
fame; and if the Irish ecclesiastic did not feel a throbbing of national pride 
at the senatorial triumphs of his great countryman, the cloister must have ex- 
tinguished the ardour of a temperament which could once have borne kindred 
evidence to the fire within. But it was not so ; the priest was no ascetic. His 
mind was more conversant with the humanities of literature, than the knotty 

roblems of theology ; and the mens divinior with which he was gifted, found 
its most congenial exercise in the atmosphere of thought and feeling, which bore 
upon the moral and social concerns of his fellow men. Already he had made 
himself felt in the pulpit as an attractive and impressive preacher. The fre- 

uenters of the Ambassador’s Chapel often bore testimony to the richness and 
the vigour of the discourses which he delivered there, some of which, we 
believe, were printed, although no copies of them can now be found. But he 
was evidently only in course of training for the greater efforts which he was 
afterwards to make, and lost no opportunity of improving himself in style and 
elocution, by studying the best models which could be found, and familiarising 
himself with those hidden springs of emotion, by the skilful touching of which 
vast assemblies are moved and captivated, and without a knowledge of which 
the orator is but a vain and pompous rhetorician, and ‘fights as one that 
beateth the air.” 

** Homo sum, et nihil humani a me alienum puto,” was a heathen maxim 
which he never forgot, amidst all the perplexing disquisitions of the schools. 
Nor did the enlarged philanthropy of such a sentiment find the less grace or 
favour in his eyes, because he thought he could see its sublimest realization in 
the precepts and the example of his Lord and Saviour. 

e are not favoured, either by himself or any member of his family, with the 
train of thought, or the course of study, which led to his departure from the 
Church of Rome. Doubtless it was such as satisfied a sound understanding 
and an awakened conscience; for, if anything may be regarded as certain, 
respecting this great man, it is that he was wholly above sordid or mercenary 
considerations. That the convictions must have been stern and overbearing, 
which, after two years of meditation and retirement, in the bosom of his own 
family, led him to encounter the charge of apostacy, by embracing the com- 
munion of the Church of England, is most true ; and probably the complete 
sincerity of his persuasions is best manifested, by his own entire satisfaction 
with them, throughout the whole tenor of his after life, and his aversion from 
engaging in the strife of controversy, to which he was naturally disinclined, and 
which, he might have thought, would interfere with his usefulness in the 
peculiar line of duty to which he felt a call, and had pre-resolved that his life 
should be devoted. Brutal ignorance and infuriate bigotry will always 
view, through the baleful and lurid light of their own prejudices, the man 
who, dissenting from them upon grounds of reason and scripture, feels himself 
under a moral constraint to depart from their communion. He may neglect 
or contemn every precept they profess to hold in honour, and even become an 
open infidel, without incurring the same amount of reproach as will surely be 
visited upon him if he become a strict and conscientious professor of an 
obnoxious mode of faith, which they regard with “jealous leer malign,” in 
proportion as its solemn beauty, and its scriptural truth, are calculated, by their 
contrasted worth and loveliness, to show their system of error and of super- 
stition to disadvantage. Of all this Dr. Kirwan was aware, when, in the year 
1787 he resolved to encounter the reproaches with which he was certain 
of being assailed, and, by an open profession of his change of mind, provoke 
the wrath of the bigots, who would rather see him die an insincere professor of 
what he regarded as an unscriptural creed, than live in that ‘‘ more excellent 
way” which was in strict accordance with his awakened convictions. 

The following letter, addressed by him to a friend in Galway, immediately 
upon his conformity in St. Peter’s church, in this city, will be perused with no 
little interest by the reader ;— 

“* From a private letter of Dean Kirwan, on his conforming to the Protestant religion, 
to a friend in Galway. 

“* Dear Srr—The 24th of the present month formed an era in my life; it gave me 

to the Established Church. I went through the usual ceremonies in the hands of 
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the Rev. Dr. Hastings, Archdeacon of Dublin, a gentleman of distinguished worth 
and integrity, and to whom [ am peculiarly indebted for every mark of politeness 
and attention. I can say the same, indeed, of some other dignitaries of the church 
to whom I had the honour of being introduced. On Sunday next I am to preach 
at St. Peter’s, and for the first time ina Protestant place of worship. But though 
I have changed the sphere of my exertions, they shall still, under God, be inva- 
riably directed to the same object—to improve the human heart ; to enlarge and 
enlighten the understanding of men; banish religious prejudices, and diffuse 
through society the great blessings of peace, order, and mutual affection. Such I 
conceive to be a principal duty of every Christian teacher. If I have passed to the 
church establishment, I have only passed into a situation in which I can better 
accomplish a desire which has ever been the next and dearest to my breast—that 
of rendering more service to the community, and inculcating the pure morality of 
the Gospel with greater fruit and extent. Upon the clearest reflection, I envisage 
Christianity, in a great measure, as a practical institution of religion, designed by 
Christ to regulate the dispositions and improve the characters of men, The 
various systems which ignorance, craft, or policy gave birth to, have deluged the 
world with more evils than the sword of ambition, or all the various propensities 
of human nature. 

‘** Doubtless, I shall experience, on the present occasion, a considerable share of 
“a and misrepresentation; but I should deem myself unworthy, indeed, of 
standing forth in a situation of public utility, did I, while acting in conformity to 
the dictates of my understanding, dread either the malice of party, or the tooth of 
the bigot. It will be said that I was swayed by views of temporal advantage. To 
this usual reproach, I make a plain and candid answer. I never did set up for a 
stoic. Iam not indifferent to the comforts which flow from competence and inde- 
pendence, nor insensible to the pleasures arising from an unblushing and well- 
earned fame. I do not pretend to a greater share of self-denial in such matters 
than the generality of men. If I differ from them in any degree of merit, it is 
only, perhaps, ina more than common desire of becoming useful in society, and 
devoting myself to the general interest. I have some habits of intimacy, sir, with 
characters truly enlarged and respectable, both in the town of Galway and the 
adjacent counties ; and it is no small consolation to me, at this moment, to flatter 
myself that I shall lose nothing in the esteem of any individual who knows me well, 
or has honoured me with his friendship. As Galway is the place of my birth, and 
the sphere of my natural connexions, my heart points forcibly thither, and feels 
the most animated wishes for its happiness and welfare. Though probably it will 
never again be the place of my residence, yet I shall always recollect, with the 
truest gratitude, the very flattering distinction I have been favoured with; and 
every step it may hereafter make in opulence, commerce, and intellectual refine- 
ment, will produce feelings in my breast, which I should blush to avow that any 
force of language or strength of colouring could express. Ido, however, propose, 
before the expiration of the present summer, paying my friends there a visit, and 
taking occasion to assure the public, in a place where they will have more room 
than in a small chapel, that a change of system has not robbed me of the milder 
affections of the soul, and that I have not forgot to plead in behalf of the unfortu- 
nate. 

“W. B. Kirwan.” 


His first semon attracted an overflowing audience, chiefly from the expecta- 
tion that he would detail the reasons which led him to renounce his former 
communion. But no such expectation was gratified. He chose a subject _ 
which he might expatiate on the general interests of religion, without assailing 
the peculiarities of any denomination of professing Christians; and, agreeably 
to the spirit of the letter above recited, made his powers and attainments sub- 
servient to the inculcation of mutual forbearance and Christian benevolence 
amongst all sorts and conditions of men. 

We do not here discuss the abstract propriety, or impropriety, of his thus 
abstaining from controversial dissertations. We simply record the fact. Doubt- 
less he felt that he would be more worthily occupied by endeavouring to awaken 
in his hearers a sense of their Christian responsibilities, than by entering upon 
topics of self defence, or losing himself in the mazes of theological refinement. 
He might have conceived that the aids were many by which sincere inquirers 
after religious truth, might be led out of the errors of the papal system ; 
while the times required that powers like those with which he was gifted, 
should be devoted ‘to other, and, perhaps, not less important objects. Nor 
will we say that he erred in his judgment ; nor that his exemplary forbearance, 
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in ‘not returning railing for railing, but, contrarywise, blessing,” was, even 
humanly speaking, without its exceeding great reward. 

Society in Ireland, at that period, presented something very dissimilar to its 
resent aspect. But little was felt or known of vital and genuine religion. 
he writings of the infidels had taken effect upon the minds of the upper and 

the educated classes, who found no Paley to counteract their pernicious ten- 
dency ; and the work of the immortal Butler was unheard of, except by a few 
quiet divines and scholars, who took little pains to make it known to others, 
however largely they might have profited by it themselves. 

The church, as a moral and religious institute, had been wofully abused 
and neglected. Its highest places were all at the disposal of corrupt politi- 
cians and profligate courtiers ; and the most confident claims to its best pre- 
ferments were often founded upon services which had little relation to the 
great end for which it was called into existence. 

Added to this, the political excitement of the times was adverse to staid 
morality and sober thinking. The “one thing needful” was the political 
bubble, whatever it might be, which was, for the season, afloat. Men’s passions 
were pre-occcupied by the giddy changes which heady and intemperate men 
were urging, with a preposterous earnestness, upon the public ; and when they 
were not engaged in projects of democratic violence, a love of pleasure too 
possession of them, and was manifested in every variety of dissipation which 
could soothe their indolence, or minister to their amusement. 

To this current of vice and irreligion, the pulpit had ceased to be an efli- 
cient counter-agent. ‘The church had sunk below the level at which it could 
oppose any solid barrier to the flood of immorality which began to prevail. 
Some of the clergy were themselves of the profane ; many of them indolent and 
careless ; and where genuine piety might be said to exist, if it did not become 
fanatical, or take the complexion of dissent, it was altogether without the power 
which could alone, at that period, render pulpit ministrations useful. 

To arouse men from their torpid apathy, and awaken them to a sense of their 
moral and religious responsibilities, a voice of thunder was required. By those 
who were dead in trespasses and sins, and living, literally, ‘‘ without God in 
the world,” no ordinary appeals would have been heeded. The passions and the 
frailties which had led them astray should be won over to the cause of truth 
and godliness, before they could be turned from the errors of their ways, or 
their headlong tendencies effectually arrested. The Gospel should be pre- 
sented to them in the living attributes of present inspiration, before its sublime 
truths could be savingly felt ; and that Walter Blake Kirwan was raised up by 
a gracious Providence to accomplish this great object, is not the fanciful spe- 
culation of a theorist, but the simple acknowledgment of an indisputable fact, 
which was recognised by his great cotemporary, Grattan, who was a frequent 
and an astonished listener to his magical discourses, and who described him as 
having come “to disturb the repose of the pulpit, and to shake one world by 
the thunders of another.” 

To such a preacher, the aspect of society was that of a moral wilderness. 
The very weeds which grew upon its surface indicated the fertility which lay 
beneath ; and the soil required to be broken up before any beneficial process 
of moral husbandry could be instituted for the purpose of rendering it truly 
fruitful. When this service had been well performed, to others might belong 
the office of converting the reclaimed waste into the garden of the Lord. But 
the ploughshare should first sink deep, and make its long furrows, before the 
seeds could be profitably sown, which were to ripen into everlasting life. 

It was not, therefore, by minute or hair-splitting theological disquisitions, 
that the effects were to be produced which, at such a season, were most re- 
quired. The affections of the human heart, which had been frozen by selfish- 
ness, or sensualized by indulgence, were to be called into healthful and bene- 
ficent activity, in order to induce the sacrifices which might indicate a growing 
love of eternal things, and supply the needs of those myriads of destitute ob- 
jects who were the reproach and the evidence of an irreligious civilization. Nor 
was it by any slow approaches, or timid hesitancy in the attack, that the strong- 
holds of infidelity and corruption were to be conquered. They should be 
shaken from their base—they should be rocked and agitated by an earthquake 
power, before they would give way to the assaults of the evangelical besieger. 
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All feebler efforts must only have recoiled upon those by whom they were 
made, and resulted eventually in discomfiture and mortification. The power 
by which alone they could be subdued must be commensurate, in all respects, 
with the gigantic magnitude of the evils with which it had to contend; and 
these were, open profligacy, audacious blasphemy, an utter mockery and con- 
temptuous scorn of the truths and the evidences of revealed religion ; not hiding 
in secret places, as if they shunned the light of the day, but paraded openly in 
courts and populous assemblies, as if they courted publicity and challenged admi- 
ration. Such was the Goliah who then defied the armies of the living God, and 
against whom the preacher of righteousness felt himself called upon to put 
forth his energies. And had not his powers been almost superhuman, against 
such fearful odds he never could have prevailed. But tradition informs us of 
his triumphs, to which all the greatest of his cotemporaries bore witness. And 
although in the midst of them he was snatched away, it was not before he had 
been permitted to see the temple of ungodliness begin to totter, and those for- 
gotten and decaying edifices to wear a new face, and lift their modest heads 
through all parts of our city, which owed their re-erection to his commanding 
abilities and his untiring zeal, and were the fruits and the evidences of Chris- 
tian charity. 

His first efforts, after his conformity, were confined to the parish church of 
St. Peter’s, where he soon attracted crowded congregations; and the Sunday 
collections for the poor rose four or five-fold above their usual amount. And 
before one year had fully elapsed, such was the impression which he produced, 
that, on the 5th of November, 1788, the governors of the general daily schools 
of the several parishes came to the following resolution :— 


‘* That, from the effects which the discourses of the Rev. Walter Blake Kir- 
wan, from the pulpit, have had, his officiating in the metropolis was considered a 
peculiar national advantage; and that vestries should ‘be called to consider the 
most effectual method to secure to the city an instrument, under Providence, of 
so much public benefit.” 


A testimony this, it will be acknowledged, of the most unequivocal kind, 
and from which, it might be supposed, some professional advantages should 
have resulted to the preacher. But Kirwan, although he never took any 
active part in politics, was in principle a Whig; and the government, to whom 
all high preferments belonged, were, without principle, Tory. Nothing, there- 
fore, could be expected in that quarter. And Archbishop Fowler, who pre- 
sided then over the see of Dublin, thought, no doubt, that he was providing 
most liberally for him, when he conferred upon him the little prebend of 
Howth. To this was added, by Lord Westmorland, the year following, the 
parish of St. Nicholas Without ;—the joint income of both amounting to about 
£400 a-year.* 

Such was the status and the income of a man who was himself a living source 
of revenue to the previously decaying charities of Dublin. But he had his 
reward: the hungry were fed; the naked were clothed ; the sick and the aged 
were visited ; the orphan was sheltered, and ‘‘ trained up in the way he should 
go;” and the waters of healing, which had so long been stagnant, were stirred, 
as though an angel had descended into them; and those who were privileged 
to profit by their influence, went upon their way rejoicing. He had his re- 
ward. What could viceregal state exhibit, comparable to that picture which 
Grattan presented of him in the House of Commons, when he described the 
homage done to his genius and his virtues by ‘‘ charity in extacies, and vice in 
humiliation ?” He had his reward, when, like the prophet in the wilderness, 
who smote the stony rock, and the living waters gushed forth, to sustain the 
hearts and confirm ‘the faith of the drooping and almost despairing 


* Lord Westmorland, when conferring this preferment upon him, observed, “ It 
is far, far below your merits; but government must reserve its high rewards for 


” 


the services of its friends ;” so little ashamed were the highest personages, in that 
day, of professing profanation upon principle, and defending the abuses of church 
patronage which they practised, from the necessity under which they alleged they 
were placed of giving unto Cesar the things that were God’s! We believe it 
would not be difficult to trace remotely to this source the rebellion of ninety-eight, 
which so nearly severed Ireland from the British crown. 
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Israelites, he beheld a self-renouncing benevolence triumph over the innate 
corruption of the human heart, and issuing in streams of mercy, which blessed 
both those who gave and those who received ; and by which, while a sense of 
his Christian responsibility was awakened in the heart of the sinner, a provision 
was made for the moral wants of those who were “ ignorant and out of the 
way.” And what earthly preferment would such a man, even humanly speak- 
ing, have taken, in exchange for the divinest pleasure of being thus a benefactor 
to his species, while he was faithfully discharging his duty as a servant of the 
living God ? 

Of the vast sums which were collected after his sermons, we do not know 
that any authentic record has been preserved; but they were not only unpre- 
cedented, but enormous. Fifteen hundred pounds were collected on one occa- 
sion for the Meath Hospital. And such were the multitudes who assembled to 
hear him, that it was necessary to defend the entrances of the churches where 
he officiated, by guards and pallisadoes. And the contributors frequently poured 
upon the collection-plates, watches, jewels, trinkets, purses, every thing valu- 
able which they had about them ;—so entirely were they borne away by the 
powers of the preacher, and so spell-bound by the magic of an eloquence, which 
caused them not only to feel for the woe of another even as if it was their own, 
but, to use Grattan’s words, “‘to discover in themselves a mine of charity of 
which the possessors were before unconscious.” 

His voice, though not deep, was full and melodious—its tones, of rich and 
varied harmony ; and his management of it, as an instrument, quite perfect. A 
conscious grandeur characterised his action and manner, which was, as the 
occasion required it, earnest, pathetic, demonstrative, sublime. When he took 
his place in the pulpit, he seemed penetrated by a mingled sense of his high 
office and his great responsibility ; but, as he proceeded, his kindling eye 
evinced the mastery which he felt he possessed over his audience; and his 
graceful and energetic delivery gave a peculiar impressiveness to the ex- 
postulations, the reasonings, and the exhortations, by which pride was re- 
buked, selfishness laid bare, avarice chastised and gibbeted, while the latent 
sentiments of charity and benevolence were evoked, as by an incantation, and 
the churl was surprised into liberality, and the miser dispossessed for a moment 
of the demon passion of his soul. Then it was that he gave a loose to all his 
powers. When his hearers began to be softened and subdued, he poured upon 
them the volleys of an eloquence which always rose with the occasion; and 
never desisted from pressing his appeals until he felt assured that his object 
had been answered. His language could not be so properly called flowery, as 
rich and appropriate. It was the costume which became his subject, and the 
richness of the material was forgotten in the gracefulness and the grandeur 
of the drapery into which it was disposed. ‘* Non amputata oratio et abscissa, 
sed lata, et magnifica, et excelsa, tonat, fulgurat, omnia denique perturbat et 
miscet.” His words, indeed, were ‘winged words,” and characterised less b 
high-sounding impressiveness, than by simple force and exquisite fitness, which 
often gave an electrical power to the feeling or the sentiment they were intended 
to convey. Nor could his manner, studied though it was with the utmost care, 
be called affected or theatrical. Even in his moments of highest excitement, 
he was always self-possessed; and in the very tempest and whirlwind of the 
emotions by which he was actuated, and to which he was giving an almost in- 
spired utterance, it would scarcely be so just to say that nature was improved 
by art, as that art was disguised in nature. 

He was a very early riser. Four o’clock in the morning generally saw him 
up and stirring; and between that hour, and the hour of. ten, his principal 
gna for preaching was made. The general character and structure of 
ais discourses were always very carefully forecast, and duly committed to 
paper; and many whole passages elaborated with the utmost care. These 
were retained in his memory, as if imprinted upon adamant ; but never suffered 
so to overrule his thoughts, as to preclude those additions or variations, which 
the enthusiasm of the moment might suddenly inspire. They rather served to 
give steadiness and direction to what might otherwise be capricious, or drift- 
Jess; and pitched, as it were, the key below which he could not descend ; 

iving a sustained and elevated tone to the feelings, the sentiments, and the 
intelligence, which rushed from his tongue with a magical persuasiveness, or 
flashed from his every faculty with a resistless fascination. So that, in him, 
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what was unpremeditated partook of the character of what had been prepared, 
and, indeed, so grew out of it, as to be distinguishable only, like the blossom 
from the surrounding foliage, by the richness of its colours, and its superior 
brilliancy and freshness :—‘‘ Rem bene provisam, verba haud invita sequuntur,” 
was a rule which he never neglected. And the consequence was, that, instead 
of, as often happens, the words suggesting the thoughts—the thoughts always 
governed the words; which were like well- disciplined battalions under the con- 
duct of a skilful commander ; ; or, rather, indeed, like flying Mercuries, wing- 
ing, upon their godlike errands, their predestined way, between the intelligence 
which commissioned them, and the audience to whom they were directed :— 
“‘Thus it was,” as Grattan said, that ‘‘the preacher’s desk became a throne of 
light. Round him a train, not such as crouch and swagger at the levee of 
princes—not such as attend the procession of a viceroy, horse, foot, and dra- 
goons—but that wherewith a great genius peoples his own state—charity i in 
extacy, and vice in humiliation ; ; vanity, arrogance, and saucy, em ty pride, 
appalled by the rebuke of the preacher, and cheated for a moment of their na- 
tive improbity and insolence.” 

Of the wonderful eloquence which could have justified such a panegyric, it 
is melancholy to reflect that no specimen survives; but that it was justified, 
nay, more than justified, we have the united testimony of all his great cotem- 
— He lived in what may be called the Augustan age of Irish taste and 
iterature. He lived in the familiar society of Charlemont, Grattan, Flood, 
Yelverton, Curran, Fitzgibbon, Plunket, Bushe, and a host of others, who 
then constituted a galaxy of Irish genius, such as their country never saw be- 
fore, and never may see again; and they are unanimous in their attestation to 
the transcendent powers of this gifted many and describe the effects which were 
produced upon the great occasions when they were all put forth, as something 
stupendous and amazing. 

Sir Jonah Barrington, himself an excellent speaker, and a keen and saga- 
cious observer of men and things, says, Curran, Sheridan, and Kirwan, were 
the three greatest orators he ever heard; but that, of the three, Kirwan was 
the greatest. 

The late Bishop Jebb, whose refinement and scholarship were the admiration 
of all who knew him, thus writes, upon an occasion when he was called to preach 
a charity sermon for the Female Orphan House, shortly after this great man’s 
death :—* I think now more highly of Dean Kirwan than I ever did. During 
the two last years of his life, his views of religion became more deep, clear, 
and strong ; and the effect was, that his pre: aching assumed a tone far surpass- 
ing anything I ever heard him deliver. His last five sermons, I understand, 
are masterpieces. I can answer for two of them, which I read with astonish- 
ment and delight, his own MSS. having been shewn to me. One of them was 
the last sermon he ever delivered, and “that for the or phans.” 

What a pity that such manuscripts should have been lost! And how is it 
possible to forbear condemning the carelessness of his relatives and friends, by 
whom such precious memorials were so strangely neglected ? 

But, while his cotemporaries are thus unanimous, some who only possess a 
traditionary knowledge of his reputation, have ventured to represent him as 
nothing more than a finished actor, who was indebted to his rhetorical artifices 
for the admiration which followed him, and the triumphs which he won. Mr. 
Madden, the author of ‘‘ Revelations of Ireland,” thus describes him; and 
mentions a remarkable case—in which, when he only appeared in the pulpit at 
St. Peter’s church, and pointed towards the orphans, for whom he was unable 
to plead, signifying, by this expressive gesture, that he commended them to 
the compassion of ‘the beholders, an immense collection was made—as a proof 
of this incomparable acting. He calls it “a coup de theatre:” and evidently 

takes it for granted that the whole thing was a clever cheat, got up for the pur- 
pose of rhetorical illusion. In reviewing his volume in a former number, we 
adverted to his mistake in this particular ; but the incident is too characteristic 
and interesting, not here to demand a fuller notice. 

After the advertisement had been put forth, in which it was announced that 
he would preach for the orphans, he was violently attacked by bilious fever 
(a complaint to which he was constitutionally subject), and his life was consi- 
dered in imminent danger. The physicians, “from the first, forbad him to think 
of the sermon. So critical did t 7 deem his case, that any excitement or 
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agitation might lead, they thought, to a fatal result. And the consequence 
was, that he abandoned the idea of making any preparation for it, and dismissed 
the thought of it altogether from his mind. 

But the distinguished patroness of the institution, Mrs. Peter La Touche, of 
Bellevue, still clung to the belief that her favourite preacher would yet be able 
to fulfil his engagement, by pleading at the appointed time for her favourite 
institution. Its funds were nearly exhausted; and if a desperate effort were 
not made to save it, she knew not ie it could be maintained. Day after day 
she visited the invalid. She saw his state of weakness and exhaustion, and that 
he could scarcely raise himself in his bed; and this on the day preceding that 
for which the sermon was advertised. Still, with a wilfulness for which we can 
see no excuse, she persisted in her determination that the Dean, and no other, 
should appear as her advocate in the pulpit. 

Sunday arrived ; still no amendment. At eleven o’clock her carriage was at 
his door, and she herself was at his bedside. Up to this moment she had not 
ventured to divulge to the Dean her expectations ; she then, for the first time, 
made them known. “In an hour,” she said, ‘the church will be filled—the 
orphans will be there—will their friend, their father, desert them? You are 
ill—I know it ; very weak; but come—just show yourself—it will be enough, 
and God will bless you!” ‘She prevailed. The invalid was dressed, and borne 
to her carriage. They arrived at the church just in time; the service was con- 
cluded ; the anthem had begun. With difficulty was the sufferer assisted into 
the pulpit. He there sank upon the seat. His appearance could not be mis- 
taken. He himself thought that he was dying, and few in the congregation 
expected to see him come > dow n alive. What wonder, then, that when he rose, 
as with a last effort—a triumph of mind over strength exhausted—and ex- 

tended his arms with beseeching earnestness, as if to shelter the orphans below, 
who had long regarded him as their earthly parent, from the miseries which 
threatened them ; what wonder, we say, that a sympathetic thrill should per. 
vade the hearts of the beholders, and that they were electrified into a sudden 
burst of benevolence, which rescued the objects of the charity from the desti- 
tution which impended over them, and more than realized the lady patroness’s 
expectations! We believe the sum collected on that occasion exceeded one 
thousand pounds, 

But, with all our respect for the late Mrs. Peter La Touche, who was one of 
the best of women, we cannot but gravely reprehend an act which so seriously 
compromised this great man’s existence. 

In private life he was playful and amiable, and in the bosom of his own 
family, one of the most devoted and affectionate of men. Children had 
a great attraction for him; and his own, in particular, he ‘loved with pecu- 
liar fondness, and would sometimes be found playing amongst them, even 
like a little child. 

We have heard those who had known him in private society, describe him 
as a pleasing companion; and, while he enjoyed, with a keen relish, the wit 
and the humour of his distinguished associates, as never for one moment for- 

etful of his professional character, and always ready with a dignified rebuke 

or any sportive sallies that savoured of profaneness or irreligion. Indeed, we 

have heard it said that his presence sometimes cast a shade over the hilarity of 
those who were prone to indulge in a fescinnine licence upon subjects respect- 
ing which any levity would be unpardonable, and who dreaded the severity of 
his rebuke, if old habit should so prevail over their discretion as to bring them 
under his reprehension. 

On one occasion, at a large dinner-party where Curran and other choice 
spirits of the age were present, his spirit was moved by one who so far forgot 
himself as to indulge in open mockery of the truths which Kirwan so deeply 
revered ; and, as the offence was committed in the presence of the company, he 
on the spot administered the well-deserved castigation. Curran, perceiving 
the unhappy culprit quite prostrated, immediately sprang to the rescue; and, 
commencing in a strain of mock humility, declared himself, in common with 
other scribes, and their friend the fallen pharisee, unfit for the society of saints 
and angels. Then, turning to Kirwan, he observed, ‘* When I listen +o you, 
most potent, grave, and reverend senior, I marvel much what inducement 
could have ever led a man so holy, to associate with a being so unsanctified as 
myself. Oh, righteous sir, be thou separate from sinners. Go, follow the 
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example of your Master in the Gospel ; away to the temple ; scourge the money- 
changers; or hie thee to the mountain alone, and pray. This, I submit, is 
advice according to the Scriptures.” ‘ But,” replied Kirwan, “ we find also 
in the holy Scriptures, that our Divine Master sometimes eat and drank with 

ublicans and sinners. Think you it was that he sought honour or pleasure 
in such society? No: but in order, as occasion offered, to reprove, and ex- 
hort, and call them to repentance; and he left with his servants this injunction, 
that they should follow his steps. So, learned sir, marvel no longer at my 
presence here; for, as Christ dined with publicans and sinners, even for the 
same reason do I dine with you.” 

Upon the eve of a very hotly-contested election in Dublin, he received a 
note from his archbishop, Dr. Fowler, desiring tosee him. He instantly obeyed 
the summons. Upon his arrival, his grace, in the presence of many of the 
clergy, immediately addressed him as follows:—‘I wish to remind you, sir, 
that the election is at hand, and to inform you that I have reckoned upon your 
vote for the Tory candidate, who is a friend of mine.” ‘I should be at all 
times sorry,” Kirwan replied, ‘to oppose your grace’s wishes, on slight 
grounds ; but to comply with them in this instance is not in my power, having 
already promised to vote for my friend, Mr. Grattan, of whose principles I ap- 
prove.” ‘Then, sir,” exclaimed the angry archbishop, ‘‘ you must either 
break your promise to Mr. Grattan, or break with me.” Kirwan could ill con- 
ceal the disgust and indignation which this speech aroused within his bosom. 
He, however, commanded himself, and said calmly, ‘‘ The alternative, my lord, 
which you offer, appears to me unjust and hard; still, I must accept it; and en- 
deavour to soften my regret for the loss of your grace’s good opinion, by the 
recollection that I could only have retained it by the sacrifice of my honour 
and self-respect.” Whether the shaft so keenly barbed broke upon, or pene- 
trated into, the hide of the prelatical rhinoceros, we have not heard ; but Kir- 
wan came off from the contest unscathed. His bones were not broken—although 
he never afterwards was able to recover his diocesan’s favour. 

Of the petty annoyances to which he was exposed from this very rough and 
arrogant churchman, let the following specimen suffice. One day, at a large 
dinner-party, the archbishop said to him, ‘I disapprove, sir, of your extem- 
yore preaching, and insist upon your discontinuing this unorthodox practice. 

Vrite your sermons, sir, like the other clergyman of my diocese, and bring 
them with you into the pulpit.” ‘ Well, my lord,” said Kirwan, ‘I have no 
objection. Your will shall be religiously observed. Nor doI think what you 
so condescendingly direct, will, in any degree, diminish the effect of my preach- 
ing; for, although the sermon may be there, your grace, I presume, has not 
the intention of compelling me to look at it.” 

Is it possible to look back upon the state of the church in that day, without a 
deeply indignant feeling that it should have been so abused?’ Patronage in the 
hands of men who thought only of their personal or party interests! Merit 
and ability, such as that of this great preacher, depressed and slighted! And 
men exalted to the highest places, in whom no one quality could be found 
which could for a moment justify their elevation! Surely the institute must 
have possessed a vast recuparative power to have survived such scandalous pro- 
fanation. And how deeply thankful should we be for the vast improvement 
which has since taken place, and which is now visible, either more or less, in 
every department of its administration! But to what has this been owing ? 
Undoubtedly, to no other cause, humanly speaking, than an increasing respect 
for true religion ; and this may be said to date its origin from the era wher this 
great man gave an interest to pulpit ministrations which they had not known 
before. Immediately he proved what could thus be done, others rose up by 
whom his example was followed ; it might be at an humble distance; but still 
with energy and effect. The late Peter Lefanu, the late Archdeacon Kings. 
bury, the late Archbishop of Dublin, the late Dean Graves, the late B. W. 
Matthias, the late James Dunne, the late Dr. Burrowes, not to talk of a host 
of others, were evidences of the awakening interest in spiritual things which now 
began to assert itself above the latitudinarianism of the age, and the frivolities 
of fashionable dissipation. Religion, which had been relegated to obscurity, 
now came into vogue. Various societies rose up, having the dissemination of 
evangelical righteousness for their object. Public opinion thus became enlisted 
in the good cause. ‘ Whatsoever things were pure, whatsoever things’ were 
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lovely, whatsoever things were of good report,” began to be regarded with an 
earnestness proportioned to their importance. And had Kirwan only lived a 
few years longer, it would have been impossible for any government to neglect 
so good and so great a man, If, therefore, he was the victim of a vicious sys- 
tem of patronage, to him more especially belongs the merit of having originated 
that movement by which, in its practical working, it has been so sensibly im- 
proved. 

Of the churches in which he officiated, and which were filled by fashionable 
audiences, the vast majority of whom came to be amused or delighted, it is 
no doubt, most true, that the appearance was very often such as but ill-beseemed 
the house of God. The censorious railed against his preaching as a theatrical 
exhibition of mere human eloquence, unsuited to places of public worship. 
But, whatever may thus be said, no one ever stood in his presence, when ful- 
minating those denunciations by which profligacy was denounced, and pressing 
those incentives by which humanity was awakened, and man taught to feel his 
relation to his fellow-man, and 


“ That we have, all of us, one human heart,” 


without having his moral consciousness stirred to its very lowest depths within 
him, and the connexion brought home of the utter worthlessness of earthly 
things, compared with things which are eternal. Thus, many of even the 
most apparently careless and irreligious persons, who came merely to hear, 
remained to pray ; and left the church with incipient convictions, which after- 
wards, in many instances, ripened into sincere conversion. 

We have said that no record remains of those wondrous appeals, the 
tradition of the effects of which has alone come down to us. This is the 
more surprising, as it is well known that they were very carefully pre- 

ared; and the writer of this paper has heard the late James Dunn, who 
ae him well, affirm, that Kirwan himself never scrupled to declare that those 
bursts of apparently extemporaneous eloquence, which seemed in their delivery 
to be sudden inspirations of the moment, were the very portions of his discourse 
most premeditated, and which had cost him the most labour. We do not say, 
we do not believe, that in every instance this was the case; but it is an un- 
doubted truth that severely strict preparation was the rule, sudden improvisa- 
tion the exception. We marvel, therefore, how it has happened that nothing 
now survives him but the volume of sermons published after his death, and 
which are a compilation from fragmental notes and hints, contained in ma- 
nuscripts which were found amongst his papers, and exhibit rather the 
disjecta membra of his oratory, in which organic life and power are extinct, 
than such compacted, articulated, and systematic discourses, as those in which 
Cicero and Demosthenes yet live, and he would have recognised as a per- 
fect representation of the divine originals to which he owed his fame, and 
which, had life been spared him, it was his full intention to have given to the 
world. 

But there are, occasionally, passages scattered throughout this volume, 
which, if we may judge ex pede Herculem, fully sustain his high reputation. 

Perhaps the strongest evidence of the greatness of his powers, was Grattan’s 
enthusiastic admiration of them. He literally worshipped Kirwan as an orator, 
while he revered him as a Christian minister, and loved him as a friend. He 
almost exhausted language in describing, in the Irish House of Commons, his 
transcendent excellence, when he denounced the government of the day, for 
leaving such a man so scantily provided. Through life he was his most stead- 
fast adherent, and after his death continued to his family the kindliest and 
most gratifying attentions. Indeed that great orator, and most amiable of 
politicians, appeared in nothing more amiable, than in the persevering goodness 
which prompted him to show respect and regard to the widow and the orphan 
children of the man who had been himself so much more than a husband to 
many widows, and so much more than a father to many orphans. 

But he will be deemed a partial judge. Let us, then, take the evidence of 
one to whom no such partiality can be attributed; one who scanned him with 
a keenly critical and curious eye, and whose estimate of him is as much reduced 
below the standard of his most ardent admirers, as, with any regard to candour, 
it was possible to make it. Let the following document, of which the author is 
unknown, speak for itself. We give it as it was communicated to us, by one 
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of the nearest relatives of the Dean, who found it, as he informs us, in a number 
of the Patriot newspaper, a publication long since extinct, but well remem- 
bered by many of our readers :— 


** SKETCH OF THE REV. W. KIRWAN. 


‘‘ This is a man whose image must not play merely on my superficial senses. 
While it seems to pass before my eyes, let me embody my idea of him on paper, 
that I may afterwards recur to the first strong impression, when the original has 
faded into a phantom of remembrance. 

** Mr. Kirwan exemplifies the remark, that a man of eminent merits and talents, 
and who is confessedly such, is not ugly with the most irregular features. The 
lines of his fave are acute and angular It is not that waving outline which sinks 
and swells with easy undulation. It is not in his cheeks, nor in his chin, where you 
need look for (what‘Johnson calls) the convexity of contentment, and even his 
celestial eye has something in it sharp and scrutinizing. Fashion appears at pre- 
sent to prefer those purblind eyes, where the lids contract the sight into shrewdness 
rather than sagacity, fitted chiefly to pore over the insect or the manuscript. But 
more to be admired is that august and ample range of eyes, which, like those in 
the portrait of Shakspeare, open widely on the book of nature. Their ‘majestic 
orbs roll from heaven to earth, and from earth to heayen; and the light of the soul 
meets the light of the sun without blenching. 

‘* Mr. Kirwan’s eyes often flash with the fire of fancy, and at times even with the 
flames of frenzy. The result of his countenance is neither smoothness nor suavity ; 
but rather the point and pungency of satire. When he sheathes his visage in a 
smile, there is something of mockery in that smile; yet, rigid as his features un- 
doubtedly are, it is a hardness which admits the polish of the world, and seems 
highly to have received it. There is an ugliness that is genteel, and one that is 
vulgar. 

“He makes much of a slight figure. The same spirit which dilates the metaphor 
seems to inflate the man. While his whole frame enlarges in its dimensions, his 
audience swarm and are straitened; and the greatest lords of the conclave, the 
mighty seraphim of the senate, reduce their shapes immense, and are diminished to 
atoms. He rises, not with an air of self-annihilation, but with an air which an- 
nounces his relationship to man, rather than to God. I cannot much admire a cer- 
tain spruce familiarity of manner which has crept into the pulpit, a foppishness of 

reparation, an easy arrangement of little accommodations, and an abundance of 

andkerchief, which makes us at a loss to conclude whether the gentlemen deem 
themselves before their glass, or before their Maker. Mr. Kirwan has not much of 
this, but rather more than I should require in the grave, authentic, authoritative 
ambassador of heaven. 

‘* He seems, very early, to put himself coolly into a passion, that his energies 
may, as soon as possible, be stretched to that tone which unites vigour of concep- 
tion with hardihood of expression, and gives confidence alike to his audience and to 
himself. That gifted elocution which is, of itself, nothing more than copious bar- 
renness, appears in him to have been elaborated to a great degree of excellence, by 
study and meditation. His words do not pour forth from mere laxity of intel- 
lect ; when he seems most precipitate, he is most studiously correct. He drives 
like Phzeton, with the prudence and foresight of Apollo. 

‘* Excellence is the reward of labour, perhaps of labour only—the sweat of the 
brow, or the throe and travail of the mind. When a complicated piece of music is 
executed with flying fingers, we forget the painful acquisition of those numberless 
little movements, which repetition has, at length, made mechanical ; and in the cur- 
rency of the harangue, the orator only can remember the pains which accomplished 
it, the patience with which he moulded the metaphor, the labour with which he 
scaled the climax. Mr. Kirwan’s labours are both of the body and the mind. 

**His voice is neither uniform nor full-chested ; it is not an angelic voice, which 
when ended, leaves us still listening, still fixed to hear; and yet it serves him well. 

‘His eloquence is in general too brilliant for sublimity, and his language too 
figurative for pathos. His fancy is, indeed, a firework, which bursts into a thousand 
stars, that sparkle with metaphorical magnificence, and spangle the whole mental 
horizon, But that sublime which thunders and lightens on the top of the mount, 
or moves along in those masses of light and shade that fill the soul with a passing 
glory, or overshadow it with an awe, arresting every faculty, and even stifling ex- 
clamation—that pathos where modest art hides itself, and strives only to decorate 
nature; where infantine simplicity sits upon the lips, and the natural idea, that 
springs from the native ingenuousness of the heart, is seen naked, through the plain 
and pellucid expression ; he has not that sublimity, nor ¢hat pathos; and yet I do 
not say that he is not often pathetic, and often sublime. He is rhetorical, rather 
than oratorical—pungent, rather than pathetic ;—his vehement fancy kindles every 
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sentiment into a passion, and his energetic action hurls the glowing idea into the 
hearts of his hearers. His action is indeed very ardent, very impressive ; the pro- 
duct of a sanguine temperament, much sensibility, and much self-assurance. .». . 

«* But were I now asked what is the characteristic or discriminating trait of this 
celebrated preacher, I would not say that it is his face, or his figure, his voice, his 
gesture, or his gesticulation, his vivid fancy, or his vehement invective. ‘No; 
neither, nor all; but it is the possession of that wonderful quality, without which, 
even men of talents must ever remain in vulgar mediocrity—without which no man 
ever was a great man, no character can ever emerge into glory; it is the possession 
of that divine breath, which, in a favoured few, is superadded to the breath of life, 
fills them with double soul, "and accumulates ead some grand purpose all the 
energies of human nature. To such men the universe is annihilate od, and nothing 
remains but the object, and the mounting mind, which aspires to its attainment; 
which descries the possibility of things afar off, and finds the means in the daring. 
It is that heroic quality which cut the Gordian ‘knot with the sword of Alexander, 
burned the paper with the pen of Rousseau, and, with the voice of a Grattan, all 
but accomplished the redemption of a nation. 

“It is enthusiasm—divine, ineffable, inimitable enthusiasm. It is this quality 
which shines on this man’s countenance, amplifies his figure, and vivifies action, 
which, without it, would be mere theatrical mummery. What wonders has not 
this exotic enthusias sm already produced ! It has enchanted a great city into 
charity—charity, that all- atoning virtue, which has most mirac ulously swallowed 
up all the rest ; it has dazzled the public eye, arrested the public ear—alluring the 
attention, impressing the heart. A great light shines sudde mly around us journey- 
ing on our way, but who except the preacher has been converted! It has made 
worship, if not a duty, at least a pastime, and introduced strange noise and bustle 
into the still sanctuary of the house of God. The mob and the military which sur- 
round this house, the career of coaches, the glitter of dress, the assembled congre- 
gation of amateurs, the busy whispers whic h fill up the pauses of the orator, where 
it is found difficult to repress involuntary acclamation—all this seems to shed a 
glare of festivity around the pulpit, which I think in some measure profanes it, 
wholly dispels ‘‘ the dim religious light,” and makes us ask, if this be an asylum 
from the world, where we can “ com nune w ith our own hearts, and be still.” 

**But the purpose of this preacher’s cloquence surpasses human praise; and 
when he retires within the recesses of a heart which I believe to be as good as is 
declared, and counts up, with glorious avarice, the enormous sums whic h his exer- 
tions have obtained for those who were ready to perish; when he considers the 
hours of happiness which thence derive to his own bosom, let him fall down before 
God in a transport of gratitude. ‘ ; 

**T have exagger: uted the faults of this er eat man—I have undervalue a his excel- 
lencies ; praise is always too general, and censure too particular.” 


We do think that our readers will thank us for having thus rescued from 
oblivion a document of so much force and beauty as that which we have now 
submitted to them. The writer, whoeve x he was, was a very accomplished and 
able man; and he looks through his sul yject with a ser utinizing eye, and a pre- 
determination to spy out whatever of defect could be discovered, or wherein 
the great man fell short of absolute perfec tion. Like the Athenian, who was 
tired of hearing Aristides called ‘‘the Just,” he seems to have been piqued 
by the repute ution of the preacher, who was almost universally deemed the 
greatest of living orators. Whatever commendation, therefore, is given, is 
extorted from him as an acknowledgement which he could not withhok 1; while, 
as he himself candidly admits at the conclusion, the censure is exaggerated. 
And yet, take it all in all, is it less than almost the very highest praise ? 

W hen Kirwan ceased to be a Romanist, he only did so to become a Catholic. 
He never felt or acted as if his office was sectarian. He was fonder of contem- 
plating the points of agreement than those of difference, between the church to 
which he conformed, and other religious denominations ; and regarded himself 
as called rather to act upon society in the mass, by making war upon its common 
wickedness and corruption, than to enter upon, or elucidate, those speculative 
niceties which discriminate from each aes -— hold in mutual repulsion, the 
different denominations of professing believer 

And, in point of fae t, those differences were e at that time latent—the several 
old denominations rots aining their re spe ctive forms more from habit than from 
principle or conviction—so that the churches were as crowded by be lievers of 
all sorts (the Roman Catholics alone excepted), to hear this extraordinary man, 
as any one place of worship, or conventicle, would be, by those exclusively 
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belonging to it, to attend upon the ministry of its most favoured teacher. Thus 
his great | powers were brought to bear upon men in the aggregate ; and the ele- 
mental truths of Christian morality were those upon which he chiefly insisted, 
to awaken them to a sense of their lost condition, and the evils, both temporal 
and eternal, which it involved. In this manner he called them to repentance ; 
and may be said to have “ prepared the way” for the righteousness that was 
afterwards to be revealed. And when the ologians find fault with him for not 
dwelling more than he did upon the stric tly evangelical doctrines of the gospel, 
they should remember that in moral, as in physical existences, warmth gene- 

rally precedes flame; and that it was to the very ardour of the piety which he 
was instrumental in enkindling, men were inde} sted for the spiritual discernment 
which led them to rest satisfied with nothing short of the whole of that divine 
truth which our blessed Lord came to reveal, and which, when properly re- 
a ed and acted upon, is the power of God unto salvation. It would be well 
for those who pride themselves upon discovering spots in the sun, to remember 
that it is only by its own light they are re mdered visible. 

Up to the year 1800, he remained without any other preferment than the 
two small livings already mentioned ; the one, the prebend of Howth, the value 
of which was about one hundred pounds per annum; the other, St. Nicholas 
Without, which was then worth three hundred; making his income altogether 
four hundred a-year. He was now presented, by Lord Cornwallis, to the 
deanery of Killala, which then brought in eight hundred a- year, and he imme- 
diately resigned into the archbishop’ s hands the prebend of Howth, the only 
mark of favour which he had ever received from that dignitary, of whose harsh- 
ness and insolence towards him we have already given some examples. 

This addition to his worldly means was seasonable; as, in 1798, he was joined 
in wedlock to Wilhelmina Richards, the youngest daughter of Goddard Ri- 
chards, Esq., late of Grange, in the county of Wexford. By her he had issue, 
two sons and two dau; chters, for whom he must naturs ully have been solicitous to 
provide. But he had no anxious looking forward on their account. His heart was 
devoted to the cause of charity; and he who had done so much for the public, 
naturally thought, and often said, that the public would provide for his chil- 
dren. But, as was justly observed by Lord Plunket to one of his sons, on a 
late occasion, when the latter applied to his lordship to sign for him a public 
memorial, «* Never was there a man who did so much for his country, while his 
country did so little for him.” 

Of his sensitive and excitable temperament, the incident already mentioned, 
of his rushing upon the scaffold to address a hardened culprit at the moment 
when about to be launched into eternity, is a striking example. We are 
tempted to give another, ‘although it may be deemed below the dignity of the 
subject, and more related to the one alluded to in the way of contrast ‘than of 
resemblance. 

He was very fond of dogs, and generally was not without a favourite of that 
kind, who, in his walks, was his constant compunion One day, as he was walk- 
ing with a friend in the part of Dame-street near the castle, ‘they got involved 
in a crowd, and he suddenly missed his dog. His resolution was instinctive. 
He started from his friend’s side, and before the latter could i imagine what had 
possessed him, he was seen, to his great consternation, mounted upon the 
highest point of the balustrade which then fronted the Royal Exchange, and 
shouting in all directions, from the top of his voice, the name of his dog, 
‘Friend, Friend, Friend!” When, by-and-bye, he had descended, his friend 
ventured to expostulate warmly with him for the strange exposure which he, 
such a man, made of himself in the most crowded thoroughfare of the city ; ; 
and Kirwan seemed for the first time awakened to a sense of his impropriety, 
and to be for a moment abashed and confounded. ‘It is very true,” said he, 
“very true; it was all very wrong. But,” he added, turning with a look 
of affectionate satisfaction to his mute companion, who stood beside him, “ J 
have my dog !” 

This little anecdote, trifling though it be, we would be loath to omit, as, in 
the present sketch, we are desirous to present the man as well as the preacher. 

Of his rare disinterestedness, and lofty disdain of mere pecuniary considera- 
tion, we have a strong proof, in his refusal to accept the offer a wealthy relative 
who resided in London, to adopt and provide for his eldest son. This was a 
gentleman whose life was not according to godliness, and by whose society, he 
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had too many reasons to fear, his child’s morals would not be improved. No 
earthly inducement, therefore, could reconcile him to the proposal ; which was, 
accordingly, steadily, but courteously declined. He had, at that time, no pro- 
vision himself to leave for his family ; his health was, at best, precarious; and 
his earthly prospects such as not to encourage much of hope. But the one 
eternal motive, that which impelled him to take thought first for his son’s spi- 
ritual welfare, overbalanced every other; and his determination was formed 
upon the single consideration, ‘‘ What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul?” ‘* No,” he said; ‘1 will not for my child 
choose wealth before worth. ’Tis true, my life is uncertain. But my depen- 
dance is on God. And should I be taken suddenly away, the public will, I 
am persuaded, make a provision for my children.” 

The hour was at hand when the sincerity of this declaration was to be tested. 
In the year 1805, he was seized with fever. He felt that the hand of death 
was upon him; and calling Mrs. Kirwan to his bedside, he said to her, with 
great solemnity and impressiveness, *‘ My dear, I fear that this illness may 
— fatal; and if I am taken away, I am persuaded that the proposal from 

zondon will be pressed upon you again; but do not yield to it. Let nothing 

tempt you to peril our child’s eternal happiness.” His weeping wife, who was 
so soon to be a widow, gave the promise required ; and before twelve hours 
elapsed he was no more! 

It happened as he had apprehended. The offer from London was pressingly 
renewed ; and the disconsolate widow, in her sudden desolation, was so little 
the mistress of her thoughts and actions, that she suffered the child to be re- 
moved thither—a removal which was, indeed, accomplished almost without her 
knowledge ; so utterly unconscious was she, in her state of woful bewilderment, 
of all that was passing around her, But as soon as ever she recovered the per- 
fect use of her faculties, she remembered her dying husband’s words, and her 
son was brought home to her again, 

His death, after so short an illness, was felt like a shock, not only in Dublin, 
but throughout the whole country. So large was the space which he filled in 
the public eye, and so great was the influence he exerted, as the creator and 
sustainer of countless charities—so justly were his transcendent talents regarded 
with national pride and admiration, and so deeply was he revered for the unos- 
tentatious piety and simplicity of his domestic life—so Catholic was the spirit 
by which he was actuated, and so little had he ever said or done to provoke 
from any party angry polemical recriminations, that his removal was felt as a 
bereavement by society in general; and Ireland mourned over his loss, as if 
but one heart beat in the bosoms of all her children; and all sects and parties 
united to do honour to the memory of the great departed, who was felt as a 
common benefactor by them all. 

His funeral was attended by all the good and all the great men of whom the 
country could boast; amongst whom Grattan was distinguished as the chief 
mourner. Between these great men the tenderest intimacy subsisted ; and 
never was the patriot more afflicted, than when the unexpected tidings reached 
him that his friend had been summoned to another world. His immediate rela- 
tives became alarmed for his safety, and it was some time before he recovered 
from the transport of agonizing grief into which he was plunged; and, when 
taking a last look at the grave which closed — the mortal remains of one 
whose genius and whose virtues he almost worshipped, he was heard to say, in 
his own peculiar manner, with an intense and passionate earnestness, “ Thou 
greatest of preachers, and thou best of men—farewell e 

But, perhaps, the most touching parts of the procession were the long lines 
of charity children, arranged according to their respective schools, by which it 
was attended. The female orphans, in particular, who felt in his loss a second 
orphanage, drew a tearful notice from many an eye, as they proceeded, under 
the conduct of their gracious and benevolent patroness, Mrs. Peter La Touche, 
to pay the last tribute to their friend and their father. ‘* Alas! who was now 
to be their advocate !” was the sad reflection of the beholders. Who was now to 
plead their cause, and guarantee to them a refuge and a protection from the 
miseries of the world? ‘Truly, never was a private loss so felt like a public; 
and never was a public loss so felt like a private ! 

And yet, nothing has been since done worthily to mark their sense of his 
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unequalled merits, either by the government or the country. His family were 
but poorly provided for, and he himself is without a monument in Ireland! 

When, in 1806, “all the Talents” came into office, it was intended to settle 
a pension of six hundred a-year upon the widow, with reversion to her four 
children. But, before the arrangement could be completed, the Tories returned 
to power, and the sum was cut down to three hundred a-year to the widow and 
her two daughters, leaving the sons entirely unprovided, with an understanding, 
however, that they should be taken care of when they came of age to accept 
such provision of a public nature as government might have it in their power to 
bestow ; an understanding, we may add, which still remains unfulfilled. 

His eldest son, who is an accomplished scholar, a well-read divine, an excel- 
lent parochial clergyman, and a preacher who has brought strongly to the 
minds of many who have heard him a remembrance of his father’s powers, would 
now be regarded by the Irish public as entitled, by a sort of inheritance, to the 
possession of those professional honours, which were so long, and so unjustly, 
withheld from the great apostle of charity. Lord Normanby, we believe, it was 
who conferred upon him the small deanery of Kilmacduagh; but that should be 
regarded rather as an acknowledgment than a satisfaction of his fair claims, from 
a government, for adherence to the principle of which (as far as they may be 
said to be identical with the principles of the Whigs in the days of Grattan and 
Fox) his father’s vast services and transcendent merits were neglected. And, 
we must honestly say, that we do not see, amongst those who are looking to 
church patronage from Lord John Russell with any prospect of suceess, one 
upon whom it might be more fittingly and creditably bestowed than upon the son 
of him, whose word of power turned the streams, which otherwise would have 
swollen into torrents of profligacy, into the channels of charity—called down 
from heaven the holy fire by which the human heart was purified from its native 
corruptions—caused men to feel benevolence as a luxury, which outweighed all 
the pleasures of sin—and a spring-tide of piety to set in, which has not since 
ceased to flow, and which cleansed society at that period, wherever it reached, 
from the foulest impurities and abominations. But, independent of any here- 
ditary claims, the present Dean Kirwan has merits of his own which might well 
recommend him to the notice of any administration. 

The following is Mr. Grattan’s glowing panegyric upon the subject of this 
sketch, in the Irish House of Commons. It has already been partially alluded 
to; we now present it in full, from the best report, for the gratification of our 
readers :— 

‘*T congratulate the church on its alliance with the ministers of the’ crown; but 
let me assure them it will not serve their promotion. They live under an adminis- 
tration which has two principles of promotion for church, or law, or anything— 
English recommendation, and Irish corruption. 

‘** What is the case of Dr. Kirwan? This man preferred our country and our 
religion, and brought to both genius superior to what he found in either; he drew 
forth the latent virtues of the human heart, and taught men to discover in them- 
selves that mine of charity, of which the proprietors had been unconscious. In 
feeding the lamp of charity, he had almost exhausted the lamp of life He came 
to interrupt the repose of the pulpit, and shake one world with the thunders of the 
other. The preacher’s desk has now become the throne of light ; around him a 
train, not such as crouch and swagger at the levee of princes—not such as attend 
the processions of the viceroy (horse, foot, and dragoon)—but that wherewith a 
great genius peoples his own state—charity:in extacy, and vice in humiliation ; 
vanity, arrogance, and saucy, empty pride, appalled by the rebuke of the preacher, 
and cheated for a moment of their native improbity and insolence. And what re- 
ward? St. Nicholas Within, or St. Nicholas Without!! The curse of Swift is 
upon him; he was born an Irishman, and a man of genius, and he used it for the 
good of his country! Had this man, instead of being the brightest of preachers, 
been the dullest of lawyers; had he added to dulness venality, and sold to the go- 
vernment his vote, he had been a judge: or had he been born a blockhead, bred a 
slave, and trained up in a great English family, and handed over as a household 
circumstance to the Irish viceroy, he would have been an Irish bishop and an Irish 
peer, with a great patronage—perhaps a borough—and had returned members to 
vote against Ireland ; and the Irish parochial clergy must have adored his stupi- 
dity, and deified his dulness. But, under the present system, Jreland is not the 
climate in which a native genius can rise, unless he sells that genius to the court, and 
atones by the apostacy of his conduct for the crime of his nativity !” 
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CHAPTER I.——DESCRIPTION OF MACAO, ITS CHURCHES AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS— 
VISIT TO CAMOENS’ CAVE, AND ENGLISH BURIAL-GROUND.* 


Tue view of Macao from the sea is 
exquisitely fine. The semicircular 
appearance of the shore, which is un- 
encumbered and unbroken by wharfs 
or piers, and upon which the surge is 
continually breaking, and receding in 
waves of foam, whereon the sun glit- 
ters in thousands of sparkling beams, 
presents a scene of incomparable beau- 
ty. The Parade, which is faced with 
an embankment of stone, fronts the 
sea, and is about half-a-mile in length. 
A row of houses of a large description 
extends along its length, and has a per- 
fectly Portuguese appearance. Some 
are coloured pirik, some pale yellow, 
and others white. These houses, 
with their large windows, extending 
to the ground, without verandahs, and 
with curtains, arranged in continental 
style, convey an idea to the visitor 
that he has entered a European rather 
than an Asiatic sea-port. This idea 


becomes still stronger, by the constant 
ringing of the church bells, and pass- 
ing and repassing of Romish priests, 
clad in cassocks and three-cornered 


hats. But this illusion is speedily dis- 
pelled, when the eye, turning towards 
the sea, beholds the numerous sanpans 
and matsail boats which fill the har- 
bour ; or, glancing shoreward, rests 
upon figures clad in Chinese costume. 
The town is built upon two hills, meet- 
ing at right angles. At the rear is an 
inner harbour, where there is very se- 
eure anchorage ; but this is said to be 
fast filling up with sand. Vessels of 
large tonnage are, therefore, obliged to 
anchor in the roadstead, at a consi- 
derable distance from the shore. The 
houses of the Portuguese and Chinese 
inhabitants, together with the places 
of public worship, are curiously inter- 
mingled in the town, and form a most 
heterogeneous mass. It is now be- 
tween two and three centuries since 
Macao was given up to the Portu- 
guese, for services performed by them, 
when they joined their forces with 


those of the Chinese, against some 
daring pirates, who then, as now, in- 
fested the neighbowring islands. The 
Portuguese for some time carried on 
& most prosperous and extensive trade 
with the Empire, which has now dwin- 
dled down to little or nothing. Al- 
though Macao is governed nominally 
by a Portuguese governor, bishop, and 
judge, assisted by a senate, yet the 
interference of the Chinese, and the 
power which Chinese authorities exer- 
cise over the Portuguese inhabitants, 
to enforce compliance with their wish- 
es, would be intolerable to British 
colonists. If a Chinaman feels ag- 
grieved, he immediately lays his com- 
plaint before the mandarin, who never 
scruples to inflict punishment upon a 
Portuguese subject, or to make some 
insolent demand. If any resistance is 
made to his will, or his authority is 
disputed, he instantly cuts off all sup- 
plies from the mainland, upon which 
the inhabitants are nearly dependant 
for support, and issues an order di- 
recting all Chinese subjects, who are 
domestics, to leave their “ barbarian 
masters.” Prompt compliance to this 
edict occasions the most serious incon- 
venience to the Portuguese ‘and other 
European inhabitants; nor are these 
arbitrary measures abandoned, until the 
mandarin’s commands are obeyed. The 
Portuguese garrison consists of only 
three or four hundred soldiers, who are 
quite inadequate for the service, and 
too inactive or feeble to resist the 
Chinese troops. Thelocal government, 
it must be presumed, originally submit- 
ted to these tyrannical proceedings, and 
to this interference, on the part of the 
Chinese authorities, in the hope that 
this pusillanimous conduct on their 
part would secure to them an exclu- 
sive trade with, and a settlement in 
China. They thus at once betrayed 
weakness, and showed ignorance of 
the real character of the Chinese, who 
tyrannize, the more their exactions are 
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submitted to, and become suppliants 
and submissive, when met with a firm 
and unflinching resistance. The local 
government is now compelled to yield, 
being alike destitute of energy, a mili- 
tary force, and funds. The Portu- 
guese population is about 7,000, and 
the Chinese far exceeds that number. 
The Roman Catholic churches in Ma- 
cao are numerous and splendid; the 
finest edifice among them was the 
Jesuits’ Church, which was burned 
down a few years since. Some esti- 
mate may be formed of what it 
must have been, from the front, which 
remains entire and uninjured. This 
is richly carved and ornamented. 
Statues of various saints, as large as 
life, occupy the numerous niches. 
Situated at the summit of a broad and 
noble flight of steps, it presents the as- 
pect only of departed grandeur—would 
that we could add also, of departed 
superstition. Besides those churches, 
there are three monasteries and a con- 
vent, together with a college, a gram- 
mar and other schools, a female or- 
phan, and several other charitable in- 
stitutions. The town is defended by 
several well-constructed forts. The 
senate-house is a remarkably fine build- 
ing, whose roof is supported by co- 
lumns, on some of which is inscribed 
in the Chinese and Portuguese lan- 
guage, the emperor’s grant of Macao 
to the Portuguese crown. The cus- 
tomhouse, which faces the inner har- 
bour, is a very extensive building ; 
but little business appeared to be car- 
ried on while I was there—now, I 
suppose, it is next to useless, since 
Macao has wisely been made a free 
port. This measure will, no doubt, 
benefit the town, by an increase of 
trade; and the wealthy inhabitants will 
be considerably augmented, by an in- 
flux of our own merchants and their 
establishments, driven by injudicious 
enactments from Hong-Kong. The 
annoyances experienced at this custom- 
house were very great, as the officers 
insisted upon opening every article, 
and duty was charged upon the most 
trivial, such as a quarter of a pound 
of tea—the surplus of our sea-store. 
Frequent complaints were also made of 
various things which were constantly 
extracted from luggage or ’ goods. 
It was found to be but lost labour to 
seek for any redress. 

Although the houses are capacious, 
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the streets, generally speaking, wide, 
and the public buildings of no despica- 
ble character, yet on all sides, and at 
every winding, the symptons of decay 
and departing prosperity were too ap- 
parent. There was a noble mansion 
unrepaired—here another fallen into 
ruin—grass grew unchecked in thepave- 
ments of the most frequented streets, 
and even on the steps of the churches. 

Amongst the Portuguese, indolence 
and inactivity were but too evident, 
while the Chinese were occupied with 
their usual energy. The majority 
of the lower orders of the Portu- 
guese inhabitants are natives of 
Goa, whose European blood has be- 
come almost extinct, from the inter- 
marriages of many generations with 
natives and half-castes. The extreme 
ugliness of these degenerate represen- 
tatives of Portugal, scarcely admits of 
description. They are of low stature, 
and broad, with amazingly large hands 
and splay feet. They have coarse, 
eurly, and woolly, black hair, dingy 
black skin, with large, goggle, black 
eyes, and eye-lids red with ophthalmia, 
no eye-lashes, bushy eye-brows, low, 
scowling brows, flat noses, half the 
width of their faces, wide mouths, and 
enormously thick lips. Hideous as 
the men are, I fear I must be ungal- 
lant enough to say, the women are ten 
times worse; or, as a Frenchgentleman 
said to me, * Vraiment elles sont laides 
a fait peur.” The fair sex, by 
courtesy, amongst this lower class, dress 
themselves in exceedingly gaudy-co- 
loured cotton dresses. Over their 
heads and shoulders they throw a 
Spanish mantilla or scarf, made of 
higbly-glazed cotton, and of colours 
equally showy with their gowns. The 
patterns and glazing of these mantillas 
remind one forcibly of English bed- 
curtains. They cross and re-cross 
their mantillas over their black busts, 
which are unprovided with corsets, 
roll about their goggle eyes, and, in 
short, perform all the airs and graces 
of a Spanish beauty in a most lu- 
dicrously caricature mannér. The 
men of this class dress in European 
fashion. There are some Portuguese 
families of high respectability residing 
in Macao; and the upper classes ob- 
serve, as in Portugal, the European 
style of dress; the personal appearance 
of many of them is as distinguished for 
beauty as in Europe. 
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‘+ The most interesting object to be 
seen in Macao is the Cave of Camo- 
ens, the author of the “ Lusiad.” 
This cave is situated within the 
pleasure-ground attached to the resi- 
dence of a Portuguese gentleman, who 
was most courteous and polite in 
conducting me through the walks of 
his beautifully-arranged garden and 
groves, where flourish in perfection 
the finest trees of various descriptions. 
I have seen ill-natured observations, 
relative to this gentleman’s ostentation, 
but I must say that they were perfectly 
unfounded. When I extolled his 
grounds, the taste and care with which 
they were laid out, and the beautiful 
prospect witnessed from the poet’s 
cave, he seemed inclined to depreciate 
everything, and attributed my com- 
mendation to good breeding. It is 
very possible, that the person who 
wrote or dictated the remarks I allude 
to, may be the same individual who 
was handed over to the police for im- 
pertinent intrusion, and insults offered 
to the ladies of this gentleman’s family. 
The owner of the grounds is noted 
throughout Macao for his politeness 
and hospitality. The cave is situate 
at the top of a rock, over which is 
erected a very tastefultemple, in which 
is placed the bust of Camoens. On 
the walls are inscribed some of his 
choicest lines in the original, to which 
is also added a Chinese translation. 
Some of these are descriptive of the 
boundless sea-view, lying beneath ; 
and I was at a loss, whether most to 
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admire the truthfulness of the de- 
scription, or the sublimity of the pros- 
pect. 

The shops and bazaars of Macao 
are nearly all in the hands of the Chi- 
nese inhabitants. They have two 
temples and a monastery on the out- 
side of the town; there are some 
highly-cultivated gardens, belonging to 
the Chinese, upon which they bestow 
the same care which is visible in all 
their works, and which ischaracteristic 
of their nation. Previous to the war, 
Macao was the only place in China 
where European ladies were permitted 
to reside ; and merchants and others, 
who had business to transact at Can- 
ton, were obliged to leave their wives 
and daughters there. After the busi- 
ness season at Canton was over, a 
proclamation was issued, commanding 
these gentlemen to return to Macao, 
all of which we were then obliged to 
submit to. 

I visited the English burial-ground, 
near the Cave of Camoens, which I 
found nearly full of tombs. I saw the 
sepulchres of many whose names 
were familiar to me; and, amongst 
others, I gazed upon one which brought 
to my mind many melancholy recollec- 
tions of by-gone days. The monu- 
ment was a noble one, befitting the 
rank of him to whom it was erected. 
I allude to Lord John Spencer 
Churchill, whose memory, owing to 
his many manly and honest virtues, is 
enshrined in the hearts of all those 
masonic brethren who knew him. 


CHAPTER II. DESCRIPTION OF THE RIVER, TOWN, AND POPULATION OF CANTON. 


Tue appearance of the river going up 
to Canton is of so picturesque and di- 
versified a character, description can 
but ill convey an idea of the reality. 
On the heights appear a number of 
garrisoned forts. The soldiers may 
be descried by the traveller, as they 
assume their military attire on his ap- 
proach. Near these forts ban-yan 
trees are generally grown—a practice 
said to result from the superstition of 
the soldiers, who believe that beneath 
its shelter they must become musket- 
proof. On other heights, surmounted 
by pagodas or places of worship, cul- 
tivation is carried to the very sum- 
mit. The houses of the peasantry 
peeping out at intervals, and water- 


wheels used in irrigation, add to the 
picturesque appearance of the scene. 
Boats, used for the rearing of ducks 
and fowl, in which the proprietors, 
with their whole families, kith, kin, 
and generation, reside, line the banks. 
Very curious is the mode of treating 
these ducks. In the morning they are 
turned out upon the banks to seek 
their food; and in the evening, the 
owner, standing whip in hand, calls 
them, with a peculiar ery, to their 
floating home. The whip, experience 
tells them, will be used without re- 
morse upon the last straggler. The 
quacking, waddling, and scrambling 
crew obey, tumbling rapidly forward, 
in their laudable anxiety to avoid the 
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lash. No scene in nature can be more 
amusing. These boats are from thirty 
to forty feet in length, and fitted up 
as domestic habitations. Over the 
deck is the usual roof, made of bam- 
boo, and thatched with paddy (rice) 
straw, under which the rowers sit up- 
on stools, eight inches in height. The 
wife generally stands at the stern, 
moving a very long oar, which works 
upon an iron pivot, and both steers 
and propels the boat, with a singular 
motion of her body and wrists. In 
one corner is their household Joss, or 
deity, with joss-sticks perpetually burn- 
ing before him. Inscriptions on va- 
rious coloured papers, together with 
tinsel decorations, hang about the do- 
mestic shrine. Joss, always portly, 
looks peculiarly contented and happy 
in his arabesque abode. Night and 
morning they “chin chin” Joss, as 
they call it, honouring him by beating 
gongs, and burning paper offerings. 
The wife, as she guides the boat, has 
frequently an infant fastened to her 
back, attached by a piece of cotton, 
while children of various ages play 
about the boat. The younger have 
gourds attached to their backs as life- 
buoys, lest they should fall overboard. 
Although such a precaution is thus 
taken for the safety of their children, 
yet the Chinese would not assist one 
another in rescuing them from a watery 
grave, owing to the superstitious feel- 
ing they entertain, in common with 
Scandinavian tribes, that a person res- 
cued from drowning will inevitably in- 
jure his preserver. To return to the 
boat: near its stern they invariably 
place their tea and culinary utensils. 
A vegetable garden is frequently sus- 
pended over the side. The frame is 
ae of bamboos, covered with a 
layer of earth. The centre of the 
boat is provided with a small tank, in 
which they keep and fatten their fish. 
In a mat bag they keep their store of 
rice. At night they sleep under their 
thatched roof upon mats, with rattan, 
wooden, or earthen pillows. 
Advancing further up the river, the 
scenery is richly diversified. Orange 
groves, bananas, and lei-chees, fill the 
atmosphere with fragrance. Mandarin 
or police boats, having ten or twenty 
oars on each side, increase in number, 
and add to the picturesque effect. The 
rowers wear gaily-painted bamboo- 
caps, of a conical form. From the 
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masts float long silken streamers or 
flags. stamped in golden characters 
with the name and titles of the owner. 
Various sanpans are sculled to and fro, 
filled with the choicest fruit. Clumsy 
ponderous Chinese junks, intermixed 
with many from Siam, with their gaily- 
painted sterns and weighty mat sails, di- 
versify the scene. The holds of these 
junks are divided into several water- 
tight compartments, so that a leak may 
be sprung in one, while the others re- 
main dry. These compartments are ge- 
nerally hired by different merchants, so 
that the goods of each are kept dis- 
tinct and separate. On their prows is 
painted an enormous eye, the reason 
for which is thus expressed by them— 
** No got eye, how can see?—no can 
see, how can walkey ?” Further on are 
moored various fishing-boats, furnished 
with aquatic birds, trained to catch fish 
by diving. Round the necks of these 
birds rings are fastened, to prevent 
them swallowing any fish they capture. 
Then we encounter war-junks in all 
their gaudy splendour, provided with 
no better sails than the Siam junks. 
Many have a series of cabins raised 
over their poops, one above another, 
which present a very singular appear- 
ance. Their crews regard with no 
very pleasing expression of counte- 
nance the Europeans who pass. Gen- 
tlemen have sometimes been allowed 
to visit them ; but I have never heard 
of more than one instance in which a 
European lady was permitted to go on 
board. As you approach Canton, the 
river is so crowded with boats of all 
sizes and classes, crossing and re-cross- 
ing each other, that a novice might 
despair of forcing a passage. On each 
side are moored boats in which whole 
families are domiciled. The fronts of 
some of these aquatic dwellings are 
very handsomely carved, and gaily 
painted. On their decks, or flat roofs, 
are constructed gardens, where they 
sit and smoke, amidst painted flower- 
pots tastefully arranged. The most 
gaily decorated of all boats are those 
sinks of iniquity called “ flower-boats.” 
The poor female inmates, gaudily 
dressed, appear at the doors, and on 
the decks, beckoning the passers-by. 
These degraded females are, at an early 
age, purchased from their parents, for 
prices varying from five to one hun- 
dred dollars, and are retained in bon- 
dage until worn out by illness, when 
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they are turned adrift like dogs, with 
searcely covering sufficient for mo- 
desty, and unprovided with money to 
purchase food. It is said that the ca- 
reer of vice is usually commenced at 
twelve years of age, and they seldom 
reach more than five-and-twenty. The 
open profligacy of China is most ap- 
palling. Of all the extraordinary 
scenes which can be witnessed, nothing 
can be more surprising or astounding 
to a European than the appearance of 
the Canton river. Myriads of boats, 
some devoted to handicraft-men of all 
descriptions ; others with retailers of 
every variety of food; boats laden 
with tea almost to sinking ; mandarin- 
boats forcing their way authoritatively 
through the crowd; war-junks at an- 
chor, and here and there a European 
boat ; flower-boats, and those of arti- 
sans, pedlars, and merchants, san- 
pans, &c., are wedged together in one 
solid mass, apparently impenetrable, so 
far as the eye can reach; while the air 
is filled with the deafening sounds of 
gongs and wind instruments, accom- 
panied by the yelling, screeching, and 
clamour of hundreds of thousands of 
human tongues. 

As there is no part of the world so 
densely populated as China, so there 
is no part of the empire so densely 
populated as Canton. The streets are 
exceedingly narrow, and in many 
places hardly sufficient to allow the 
crowded population to pass. There 
are no wheel-carriages in use. The 
passenger walking through the town 
is constantly jostled by the chair- 
bearers of the mandarins, or wealthy 
merchants. Recovered from such a 
shock, a coolee, or porter, bearing a 
burden, knocks him against the wall, 
with a sort of grunt, while he is shuf- 
fled in an opposite direction by a 
second. Peculiarly curious to Eng- 
lish eyes are the number and variety 
of live-stock which are exposed for 
sale in these narrow streets—puppy 
dogs yelping in bamboo cages, kittens 
mewing, rats squeaking, fowls chuck- 
ing, ducks quacking, geese cackling, 
and pigs grunting. Fish swimming, 
and earth-worms, slugs, &c., &c., 
variously disposed, are exhibited in 
tubs and earthen pans. A barber close 
by twangs his iron tweezers to call his 
customers near him ; another operates 
upon a patient customer, seated on a 
tripod stand—plaiting his tail, clean- 





ing his ears, shaving his head and face, 
extracting all long and superfluous 


hair from his eyelashes, eyebrows, and 


nose, and finishing off by a good 
thumping of his back, and cracking 
his joints. Hard by is an itinerant 
vendor of cooked food, with an enor- 
mous reed-umbrella, dispensing rice, 
fat pork, and stews, swimming in oil 
and soy, which he serves out in small 
bowls and basins to his hungry cus- 
tomers, who devour the mess with an 
epicure’s gout. Beside this merchant 
is seated a brother itinerant, the ven- 
dor of sweetmeats. A little farther 
on stands a bookseller, exposing his 
library, the contents of two boxes, 
which he hawks about. In his vici- 
nity is a fortune-teller in the act of 
unfolding the future to an anxious 
dupe, and a doctor decorated with a 
string of human teeth around his neck, 
extending below his waist, while his 
box of drugs hangs before him. Then 
an aged woman may be seen, with feet 
three inches long, seated under an 
umbrella, mending old clothes, while 
a passer-by wanting a button sewed on, 
repairs to her, and remunerates her 
with a *‘cash.” Not far distant a 
leprous beggar exhibits his disgusting 
sores, and rattles two pieces of bamboo 
to attract attention. Suppose the air 
filled with the noises, cries, and voci- 
ferations of these various vendors, and 
of the constantly-changing throng of 
human beings, and some slight con- 
ception may be formed of Canton on 
approaching to Hog-lane. Going 
through this thoroughfare, which is 
occupied by spirit shops, and stores of 
all kinds, announcements such as the 
following arrest the eye :—* Ingli is 
ere spok;” “ Jack, all ting ere fin 
will ;” with others of a similar ortho- 
graphy. ‘This street is frequented by 
sailors, and being the resort of the 
very lowest and most depraved, Jack 
often gets robbed, and becoming rusty, 
uses his fists, when a general scrim- 
mage takes place. 

I was much amused with the re- 
marks of some of our sailors, who 
formed the crew of a man-of-war 
steamer which went up on one occa- 
sion to Canton to receive an instal- 
ment of the indemnity. A strong 
party of our marines and sailors, being 
all well armed, lined the river-ap- 
proach to our consulate. As on a 
former occasion an attempt had been 
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made by the Canton mob to get up a 
row, it became necessary to use this 
precaution. The mandarin, with his 
attendants, looked very sorrowful and 
sad at parting with so much silver 
without being able to retain a portion 
as toll, according to the invariable 
custom of their nation, from the 
highest to the lowest, on such occa- 
sions. Our men, with their jovial 
faces and orderly appearance, so agree- 
able to an English eye, presented a 
happy contrast. Of course, a great 
concourse of Chinese were attracted 
to the spot. Then such expressions 
as these pierced the air—*I say, old 
fellow, we have come for the money to 
pay for your tail.” “I say, Tom, 
bless me if that ere fellow hasn’t got 
a tail as long asa monkey’s.” “ I say, 
copper chops, how much of this blunt 
have you forked out, that we’s goin’ 
to take away?” ‘ Now I likes to be 
librel; Vl give you this for your tail, 
and that'll help to pay for what you 
forked out” (holding up a quarter dol- 
Jar). ‘Ah, never mind—come to 
England and I'll put you in the way 
of turnin’ an honest penny. We'll 
make a show of you at one penny a- 
head, and you'll make your fortune; 
for, blow me tight, if you aren’t the 
curiousest wild beast that ever vos 
seed.” ‘ Ah,” says another, “ but 
they must valley their lovely carcases 
wery high to pay so much for ’em.” 
These and such like observations 
created much laughter amongst our 
fellows; and although the Chinese 
could not understand a word, yet they 
knew they were being mocked, which 
made them look daggers. During the 
whole time, however, they never dared 
even to say the word * Fan-qui” (foreign 
devil), as a short time before an English 
sailor had knocked down five Chinese, 
one after the other, for using the epithet, 
telling them ‘he was not a barbarian, 
or a devil either, and desiring them, 
when down, to get up again for lazy 
beggars, and he would serve them all 
out, as it was agin an Englishman’s 
nature to kick another when down.” 
The shops in New and Old China- 
street present one mass of gaudily- 
painted and carved work, decorated 
with lanterns suspended from their 
roofs. The sign-boards, usually paint- 
ed red, bear inscriptions on both sides 
in golden characters, arranged in 
columns. These lateral boards occupy 
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the whole front of the shops, leaving 
a large central space for the admission 
of air and light, and acquaint the pas- 
senger with the names of the pro- 
prietors, and the various descriptions 
of articles which the purchaser may 
procure within. The tout ensemble 
presents an agreeable coup-d'ail. 
These streets are very narrow, al- 
though wider than other streets which 
Europeans may with any degree of 
safety visit, not being more than six 
or eight feet in width. The houses 
are only one story high; the upper 
part is always latticed, and painted 
green. The sloping roofs, with orna- 
mental eaves peculiar to the country, 
are extremely gay. 

These two streets are wholly devoted 
to merchandize, and here, or in the 
immediate neighbourhood, the Eu- 
ropeans, without molestation, supply 
their wants. ‘The proprietors of these 
shops, with their families, reside within 
the city, which Europeans never enter, 
although they possess the right. The 
commodities here sold are, silver and 
filagree works, carved ivory, china, 
silks, satins, brocades, crapes, embroi- 
dered and plain, japanned wares, birds, 
insects, and, in short, everything use- 
ful and curious. The shops for the 
most part, being open in front, and the 
whole of the merchandize thus exposed 
to view, present a most showy appear- 
ance, superior to any similar display in 
London, Paris, or Vienna. The inte- 
riors of the shops are neatly fitted up, 
and the goods tastefully set out. The 
intermixture of various-coloured paper, 
pendant inscriptions, and variegated 
lanterns, have a grotesque effect. The 
inscriptions and notices are generally 
of the following kind, namely—* Much 
talking injures business”—‘“ Having 
been once cheated, we are now cau- 
tious”—* No credit can be given”— 
** All here is sold at its true value, and 
being good, praise is needless,” &c. 
At the doors of these shops invariably 
stands a beggar, dirty and squalid, 
making a most dismal howl, and knock- 
ing two pieces of bamboo, till he re- 
ceives alms; no sooner does he make 
his exit, than another equally perse- 
vering supplies his place. Tea, which 
is almost always prepared for use in 
these shops, is generally offered to the 
purchasers. However courteous may 
be the Chinese, yet if a European lady 
enter a shop, every door and window 
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must be closed, to prevent her being 
pelted with mud, and crowded or in- 
sulted beyond endurance. Even then 
they will climb up, to view her through 
the lattice-work. 

The Chinese are passionately fond 
of singing-birds ; the wealthy pay ex- 
ceedingly high prices for them. ‘They 
are as great connoisseurs in the notes of 
a lark, as we are in that of a bulfinch, 
and frequently one hundred dollars are 
given for one ; indeed, a bird is as ge- 
nerally the companion of a mandarin, 
as a dog is of an Englishman. These 
birds are taught various tricks, such as 
drawing up their supply of water and 
seeds, taking a bow and arrow in their 
claws, &c. Very rich in the plumage 
are the birds of China, but none of 
them can compare with her pheasants. 
The plumage of the golden pheasant 
is, of all others, the most beautiful. 
The cock is larger than our’s. I had 
one which measured above four feet 
from his bill to the extremity of his 
tail. The plumage about the neck con- 
sists of long, silky, lustrous golden 
feathers. Nearer the head they be- 
come shorter, and are of a brilliant 
purple ; the tips of the wings are of a 
rich red colour, and the long tail a 
beautifully variegated brown. The hen 
is like our own, and about the same 
size. The silver pheasant is also in 
great perfection; the cock is about 
the same size as the golden; his bril- 
liantly-white plumage is dotted over 
with spots of a cream-white colour, 
giving it the appearance of lace-work. 
The Argus and Medallion pheasants 
of China are also exquisitely beautiful. 

Large quantities of insects, preserv- 
ed in glass-cases, are exposed for sale 
in Canton; some of the moths are 
splendid and curious. The death’s- 
head moth is larger, and more perfect 
than I have ever seen it in Europe— 
the head and cross-bones are most per- 
fectly defined. But the most beautiful 
of all is the “ Emperor of the East,” 
which measures about seven inches 
from tip to tip of wings, and the depth 
of the wing is about four inches; the 
colours are surpassingly fine, being 
composed of shades of purple and scar- 
let, dotted over with black and white. 

At one end of New and Old China- 
streets, is Curiosity-street. The shops 
here are principally filled with curiosi- 
ties, in bronze, wrought ivory, and 
ebony, of all sizes and descriptions, 





both modern and antique; and as 
there are as great virtuosos in China 
as amongst us, so very large prices are 
given for antiques. None areso much 
sought after as old bronzes, and a rare 
and beautiful description of pure white 
transparent china, which is in as high 
repute, amongst them, as old Dresden 
and Sevres are with us. Each trade 
is confined here, as in Constantinople, 
to a particular street or quarter. Car- 
penters are only to be found in one 
street—tailors in another. The shops 
of the coffin-makers are filled with cof- 
fins of every variety of price and color 
to suit the means and taste of the pur- 
chaser. The proprietors of these shops 
“perform funerals” upon the same 
principle as our English undertakers, 
supplying flag-bearers and flags, lan- 
terns and bearers, sedan-chairs and 
their bearers, and every species of 
dress suitable to such occasions. Fu- 
neral attire is neither expensive nor 
difficult to keep, being made of very 
coarse, unbleached cloth, which is the 
invariable mourning worn, even by 
mandarins—the very shoes are white, 
and white cord platted. into the hair. 
A funeral and marriage procession are 
equally noisy and lengthy—the colours 
and the coffin constitute the only dis- 
tinction of importance between them. 
The most showy and attractive of 
all the shops are those of the lantern- 
vendors. There hang all varieties, 
from the large silken lanterns, three 
and four feet high, decorated with 
fringe of gold and silver, and painted 
with variegated colours, which are used 
in the residences of the mandarins, and 
cost about one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars, to the common, small, horn-and- 
paper lanterns used by coolees, which 
cost no more than one-sixteenth of a 
dollar. The mode of making the horn 
lanterns is very ingenious. ‘The horns 
of bullocks and goats, are cut into re- 
markably thin slices, which, by means 
of heat and pressure, are joined toge- 
ther, and formed into various shapes— 
round, square, hexagon, octagon, and 
some even resembling an hour-glass. 
These are variously painted, and co- 
vered with a species of net-work. To 
the top is attached a folding triangle, 
which forms, when closed, a handle for 
convenience of carriage, and, when ex- 
panded, a stand from whose summit 
hangs the lantern ; these vary in price 
and size. It is usual for servants to 
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carry before their masters large lan- 
terns, either of horn or highly-var- 
nished paper, with his name and title 
painted on them in large characters. 
At the Feast of Lanterns, which takes 
place at the early part of the Chinese 
year, these lanternshops havea very gay 
and diversified appearance, and their 
proprietors reap a rich harvest, as it is 
customary at this feast for parents to 
make presents of lanterns to their chil- 
dren, and for inferiors to act similarly 
to their superiors, which are expensive 
in proportion to the means of the 
donor. Some of these are formed to 
represent birds, beasts, and fish, and 
others have moveable figures on their 
sides. In fact, this feast is somewhat 
similar to the féte of the New Year in 
France, lanterns being given in place 
of bon-bons. At night all these lan- 
terns are lighted up, and hung on the 
exterior of their houses, and the illu- 
mination thus created is far superior 
to any ever witnessed in Europe. The 
streets are crowded, and each person 
takes as much pride in his expensive 
and showy appearance of the lanterns 
hung outside his house, as the mem- 
bers of clubs, &c., in London, do at 
the brilliancy of their illuminations on 
birth-nights. They exhibit a surpris- 
ing degree of ingenuity in the mecha- 
nical construction of some of the lan- 
terns, which are formed with moving 
figures, intended to represent the ac- 
tions of life. But of all I have seen, 
one which was presented to me was 
the most perfect and beautiful. This 
was of a hexagon form, about two 
feet and a-half, and five feet in circum- 
ference. On its respective sides were 
moving figures, representing a China- 
man fishing with a rod, which moved 
up and down, with a fish hanging at 
the end of the line (this was rather 
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out of proportion, strongly resembling 
a cod’s head and shoulders); John 
Bull dancing, and in the act of pour- 
ing out the contents of a bottle of 
porter into a goblet, all the limbs being 
in motion; a tiger in the act of jump- 
ing upon a man, who evinced from the 
motion of his limbs, and his head turn- 
ed towards the beast, great terror; a 
sanpan filled with fruit and vege- 
tables, sculled by a boatwoman, with 
that peculiar motion of her arms and 
feet used in sculling; a Chinaman in 
the act of raising his food to his mouth 
with chopsticks ; and lastly, a sports- 
man taking aim at a bird, which was 
perpetually fluttering in the air; while 
Tartar horsemen, in their tiger-skin 
uniforms, and lances or spears couched, 
were constantly chasing each other 
round the lantern. The costumes, 
figures, and appurtenances, were accu- 
rately pourtrayed according to life and 
nature; the figures continued in mo- 
tion as long as the lamps burned. The 
lamps were composed of several small 
saucers filled with oil, to feed small 
wicks lying at their sides. The revo- 
lution of the horsemen was affected by 
a species of smoke-jack, to which they 
were attached by long human hairs; 
an inner framework revolved by the 
same means, and moved the pegs to 
which the various figures on the sides 
of the lantern were fastened. The 
framework of this lantern was composed 
of bamboo, which was covered with 
silk, and the bottom was decorated 
with an embroidered silken fringe. I 
considered it a perfect masterpiece of 
mechanical skill in its way, and re- 
gretted very much that, from the fra- 
gility and delicacy of its construction, 
it was impossible to remove it to 


England. 


CHAPTER IIl.—THE FIVE PORTS—CHUsSAN——HONG-KONG——FATAL POLICY—. 
ANECDOTE OF POLL TAX. 


By the commercial treaty entered into 
with China, five ports were opened for 
British commerce. In additon to 
these ports, Great Britain was put into 
temporary possession of Chu-san, till 
the amount of the indemnity for the 
expenses of the war, engaged to be 
defrayed by China, was discharged. 
The island of Chu-san, or Chow-san, 
lies in latitude 29° 22” north. The 


city, which had fallen into decay when 
closed against European enterprise, 
immediately felt the benefit arising 
from the visits of British merchants 
to its harbour. It is a great rendez- 
vous of native junks, which average 
two hundred tons burthen, and are sup- 
plied with four oblong sails of matting. 
It is only a short distance from Ning- 
Po, the principal emporium of Che- 
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Keang province. Chu-san is blest 
with the most productive soil; its in- 
ternal resources are abundant; its 
climate healthy ; and the town parti- 
eularly well built, for that country. 
It has become the sanatorium of China. 
All who impair their health in Hong- 
Kong are,advised to take a voyage for 
their recovery toChu-san, from whence, 
after a short residence, they generally 
return perfectly convalescent. It is 
much to be regretted that our nego- 
ciators neglected to secure this salu- 
brious island for a British colony. 

Hong-Kong is one of the worst of 
that cluster of islands known as the 
** Ladrone or Piratical islands,” which 
lie off the mouth of the Canton river. 
It is a barren, uncultivated region, 
where no vegetation thrives. The 
island was always held in such ill-re- 
pute by the Chinese, that it was des- 
titute of a single habitation when de- 
livered up to our troops. It presents 
only an aspect of barrenness to the eye 
of the voyager. A rocky, sterile 
mountain, on whose side the town of 
Victoria is built, rises from the shore. 
The houses, of every variety of form, 
are built with stone; streets have 
sprung up with continuous ranges of 
buildings, interspersed with detached 
and enclosed villas. 

The dwellings and extensive godowns, 
or stores of the merchants, with pri- 
vate wharfs, extend for three miles 
along the shore. 

Wong-ne-Chong, or the Happy Val- 
ley, which might with more propriety 
be called the Valley of Death, is the 
only picturesque portion of the island. 
Some who were attracted by the scen- 
ery, erected a few desirable-looking 
residences along this valley; they are 
all deserted now. The inhabitants 
were successively seized with fever, 
and died. 

The road to Chuck-Choo, a military 
station situated at the opposite side of 
the island, passes through this valley, 
and winds up the mountain side. Many 
picturesque views of the harbour and 
shipping may be obtained by the lover 
of nature, as he pursues his way along 
this road. Broken rocks, relieved by 
stunted trees in the foreground, give 
some interest to the picture. 

Hong-Kong is as insignificant in 
magnitude, as it is deficient in re- 
sources, and insalubrious in climate. 
It is not more than fifteen miles in 


length by ten in breadth. It is de- 
pendant entirely on Cow-Loon for sup- 
plying its markets with fruit, vege- 
tables, poultry, and the great mass of 
live-stock consumed by the population. 
In fact, the island contributes but little 
to the support of its inhabitants. It 
indeed returns the manure to Cow-loon, 
which enables the cultivator to rear 
vegetables and fruit for its consump- 
tion. Itis but natural to conclude, 
that should the Chinese authorities 
choose at any time to stop the supplies, 
which they once did, and which they 
constantly do at Macao, we should 
either be obliged to submit to their 
terms, or the island inevitably expe- 
rience the extreme of famine, unless 
an extraordinary amount of provisions 
happened to be in store. 

The seasons are exceedingly trying 
to the strongest constitutions. It 
would convey a very inadequate idea 
of the rainy season, merely to speak of 
torrents of rain; the flood-gates of 
heaven appear to open, and threaten 
the earth with another flood. The 
deluge continues through the months 
of May and June, and sometimes of 
July. When these rains cease, mias- 
mata arise, and the most unhealthy 
season of the year begins. The sum- 
mer has _— admitted, by all the 
Indians whom I met in China, to be 
far hotter and much more oppressive 
than in any part of India. In Hong- 
Kong, I have known the thermometer 
at 116° in the shade. The transition 
from the burning heat of summer to 
the cutting blast of winter, injures the 
most robust. A piercing north-east wind 
blows, while a burning sun scorches 
the head. The nights during winter 
are so cold, that ice is formed in the 
water-jugs. In fact, the winter in 
China is felé much more severely than 
in Russia. There, indeed, the inter- 
nal arrangements of their dwellings is 
such as to exclude all cold, and here 
the comparison will not hold. But in 
Russia, warm clothing will suffice to 
protect those who take exercise in 
the open air, which it will not do in 
China. 

The climate of China is in no part 
healthy ; yet the north is by far the 
most salubrious part of the empire. 
Fevers and dysentery prevail through 
the whole land, and the sudden 
changes from heat to cold, produce 
rheumatic fevers and catarrhs of a 
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severe nature, which too frequently 
prove fatal. 

But of all parts of China, Hong- 
Kong is the most unhealthy, and the 
fever prevalent there, known as the 
Hong-Kong fever, is as fatal as cholera 
morbus. ‘The temperate and intem- 
perate become alike the victims of this 
dreadful fever, which generally com- 
mences with slight headache, and gra- 
dually increases until the whole head is 
so sore, that no part can bear its own 
weight or pressure on the pillow. The 
body becomes so weak and enervated, 
that the patient is forced to assume a 
recumbent posture, and fever rages in 
the veins to an incredible degree. The 
eye-balls are in such excessive pain, 
that light can be ill endured, and yet 
the closing of the eye-lids is intolerable. 
The symptoms increase hourly ; but it 
seldom lasts longer than five days. The 
fever has this peculiar feature, that the 
patient frequently becomes much bet- 
ter, and rallies so much previously to 
death, that instances have constantly 
occurred of his sitting up in bed, or, if 
allowed, of rising from it, when he sud- 
denly becomes delirious, and often vio- 
lently so. If opposed injudiciously by 
force, the violence of the patient in- 
creases, and he expires from exhaustion. 
In other cases, the patient, after rally- 
ing, is seized with frightful convul- 
sions—the features are distorted, fixed 
and rigid, and after some hours of 
painful suffering, he ceases to breathe. 
If blood be taken from the arm, in the 
commencement of the fever, the case 
is generally sure to terminate fatally ; 
indeed it seems to have baffled all me- 
dical skill. No treatment, however 
successful in one case, has proved ef- 
fectual in another. In this fearful dis- 
ease, medical men allow that medicine 
is of little avail. All they can do is to 
administer aperients and febrifuges, 
and apply cooling lotions constantly to 
thehead. Localbleeding is also adopted, 
by the application of leeches to the 
head. The patient is kept in a horizon- 
tal position, with the head depressed. 
Light nutriment should be constantly 
given, and the utmost kindness and 
most soothing manner used, when deli- 
riumappears. A medical man can there- 
fore do but little, and the only chance 
of recovery, humanly speaking, is 
from constant, careful, judicious, and 
tender nursing, which men rarely re- 
ceive in Hong-Kong, being left to 
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servants, or male friends unaccus- 
tomed to act the part of nurses. Of 
the value of a good nurse, I can speak 
from sad experience, having had my- 
self a most fearful attack of fever, 
from which, under Providence, I re- 
covered, owing principally to the 
tender and anxious nursing bestowed 
upon me, day and night, by one of 
that sex, whose peculiar characteristic 
it is, “ when pain and sickness wring 
the brow,” to act the part of minis- 
tering angels. During recovery from 
fever, the great danger to be appre- 
hended arises from the extreme de- 
bility and dysentery which follow, in 
the few cases which have not ter- 
minated fatally. The ravages upon 
the constitution are most trying, the 
debility and weakness of limbs fearful, 
and the joints feel the effects for 
years. The general system is shat- 
tered, and febrile attacks frequently 
recur. Hong-Kong is as insalubrious 
to the Chinese as to Europeans; but 
few of the former die in Hong-Kong. 
The moment illness appears, they 
immediately quit the island. The 
Chinese, generally speaking, are not 
a healthy race; they are subject to 
scrofula, ophthalmia, leprosy, and cu- 
taneous diseases. 

Some who expended much capital 
in improvements upon the island, na- 
turally endeavoured to increase the 
number of colonists. Hence the local 
press, under their influence, never re- 
corded half the deaths which occurred. 
A gentleman, who had large property 
in houses, expressed great alarm to 
me at the illness of the chief justice, 
lest a panic should be produced in case 
of his death from fever, his daughter 
having then recently sunk under that 
direful disease. ‘The death,” said he, 
“‘of the chief justice must become 
necessarily known at home. It would 
give the colony a bad name, deter 
others from settling here, and it 
would ultimately be the ruin of us 
all.” 

In common justice, however, let the 
truth be told, and afford those who 
may be lured to reside there, the op- 
portunity of doing so with their eyes 
open. Hong-Kong itself is not only 
the most unhealthy spot in China, spar- 
ing neither age nor sex, but the site 
selected for Victoria, the principal 
town and seat of government, is the 
most unhealthy locality of the whole 
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island, situate as it is on the side of an 
arid rock, which reflects the rays of a 
burning sun in a most fearful manner. 

Chuck-Choo, although by no means 
salubrious, is not quite so destructive 
to health. The Chinese themselves 
consider the island so unhealthy, that 
they always hesitate to reside there ; 
and nothing will induce them to bring 
their wives and daughters. Those 
who live there for a time constantly 
leave it, on the slightest symptom of 
illness. The greatest inconvenience 
is daily experienced by the sudden de- 
parture of servants, when seized by 
the most trifling indisposition. The 
returns to the army medical depart- 
ment, will show the fearful ravages 
from disease amongst our troops in 
Hong-Kong. The mortality is five- 
fold greater than in any part of India. 
Men who spent the best part of their 
lives in India, have told me that they 
never witnessed so much disease in 
any part of the Company’s possessions 
as they had seen in Hong-Kong; and 
others, who had stood the ravages 
of an Indian climate for many years, 
with unimpaired health, have there 
sunk before my eyes. Horses im- 
ported there are frequently ill, and no 
living thing seems to thrive. Vermin 
alone, of all descriptions, defy the 
climate, to the ruin of every sort of 
property. No birds soar through the 
sultry air; their tuneful notes, ex- 
cept as imprisoned pets, are never 
heard. To beguile the time, and 
make our habitation look as much like 
home as possible, I attempted to keep 
some of the feathered tribe around me, 
and to cultivate a few plants. Not- 
withstanding the greatest care and 
attention, the birds died one by one, 
and the flowers faded away. The 
climate is very fatal to English dogs. 
A great favourite, and a very valuable 
creature, which was brought from 
England, died, after great agony, in 
my house, exhibiting all the symptoms 
of Hong-Kong fever. I have heard 
of many other dogs that were carried 
off by the same disorder. 

I do not deny that from roads and 
drainage, costly originally, but ren- 
dered doubly so from having been con- 
structed on too small a scale, by reason 
of which they were demolished by the 
rapid torrents of the first rains, much 
may have been done to render Victoria 
more healthy, but no part of Hong- 


Kong ever can be salubrious. I am 
quite aware that every overland mail 
brings men from China, who speak in 
glowing terms of the increasing salu- 
brity of the colony, which their own 
emaciated appearance contradicts, al- 
though benefited by the passage home. 
Then ask these men for friend after 
friend, and learn that one is dead, an- 
other come to Europe to re-establish his 
impaired health, a third was suffering 
from fever when they quitted Hong- 
Kong, and a fourth had undertaken a 
voyage to the north for change of 
air !! 

It is only necessary to visit China, to 
be fully convinced of the fact, that no 
satisfactory result can accrue, either in 
our diplomatic or political intercourse 
with the Chinese, without the exhibi- 
tion on our part of the utmost FiRM- 
NEss ; yet in our diplomatic relations 
and colonial government, we are wholly 
deficient in this essential characteristic. 
One instance will illustrate the general 
character of the colonial government 
of Hong-Kong. An ordinance was 
passed in October, 1844, enacting that 
a general registry should be made of 
the inhabitants, and a poll-tax should 
be levied on all those who were of 
Chinese origin, which was to come into 
operation on the Ist November follow- 
ing. The whole of the mercantile 
community of the colony represented 
the evils which would inevitably attend 
the passing of such an enactment. The 
result proved the correctness of their 
representations. Meetings of the Chi- 
nese inhabitants were held, all business 
stopped, the shops shut, and the markets 
forsaken. Threatening language was 
used, and political placards were ex- 
posed, written in the Chinese language. 
The government, backed by a major- 
general, his staff, and a large garrison, 
and supported by the men-of-war 
lying in the harbour, yielded to this 
demonstration of Chinese resistance, 
the very point they had previously re. 
fused tothe remonstrances of all the 
mercantile body; and the ordinance 
was repealed. 

Such weakness and vacillation was 
not calculated to produce, in the 
minds of the Chinese, respect for the 
British nation, her laws or government. 
The most disastrous consequences to 
trade, and the prosperity of the island, 
followed this measure. Many of the 
richest shopkeepers not only closed 
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their shops, but left the island. It was 
the object of British merchants to in- 
duce old and wealthy Chinese mer- 
chants, if not to reside in the colony, 
to form establishments there, and oc- 
casionally visit Hong-Kong for the 
purpose of traffic. One of the richest 
and most respectable in Canton had 
arranged to do so at this period, but 
he informed a friend of mine, a British 
merchant, that he must now abandon 
the idea, fearing that the introduction 
of such a system of taxation might 
cause all his dollars to be * squeezed 
out” of him. The governor on most 
occasions is at variance with the mer- 
chants, and constant attempts are made 
to load the infant colony with taxes. 
Hong-Kong, inall probability, after the 
sacrifice of so many thousand British 
lives, and the expenditure of an enor- 
mous British capital, will not only not 
pay the colonial expenses, but will be- 
come a burthen upon the nation. Our 
merchants will probably abandon it for 
Macao, which the Portuguese authori- 
ties have had at length the good sense 
to make a free port, where they will 
find a more agreeable and healthy 
place of abode. An ordinance of the 
same year formed the subject of much 
bitter feeling, and no small amusement 
to many, for a long period. Robberies 
and housebreaking being of frequent 
occurrence, it became necessary for 
merchants and private individuals to 
employ watchmen, who, according to 
custom, struck together two hollow 
pieces of bamboo, to show they were 
on the alert, as they walked round the 
premises. During the temporary ab- 
sence of the governor, who went to 
visit the ports, the major-general 
assumed the reins of government, as 
lieutenant-governor, and caused an or- 
dinance to be passed and promul- 
gated, prohibiting, under certain pains 
and penalties, the striking of these 
hollow pieces of bamboo between the 
hours of eight o’clock in the evening 
and five o’clock in the morning. This 
gallant officer was the only person who 
complained of this usage; he alone 
declared that his health was sacrificed 
—his slumbers disturbed—and he alone 
had no occasion for a watchman, having 
a military guard. His edict was uni- 
versally complained of, as those who 
employed watchmen had a right to 
require an audible proof of their vigi- 
lance. It was considered too good a 
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joke, that because an old soldier who 
ought to have been accustomed to war’s 
alarms could not sleep, merchants and 
private individuals were to be suddenly 
deprived of the protection for which 
they paid, without the substitution of 
a better. In spite of much squabbling, 
thegrumbling of the major-general, and 
his personal visits, attended by the police, 
the watchmen of the merchants con- 
tinued to beat the bamboo ; and many 
a laugh was raised by this ‘ bamboo 
question” during the progress of the 
strife. The slumbers of the major-gene- 
ral, it must be owned, were very easily 
disturbed. He could not sleep if a 
goose cackled; an American trader 
who lived opposite to him was there- 
fore requested to kill or remove all his 
geese, as their cackling caused the ma- 
jor-general to awake at too early an 
hour in the morning!!! There is a 
member of the colonial government 
who, in the general estimation, is one 
of the few in authority perfectly qua- 
lified, in every respect, to govern, com- 
mand, and enforce respect—possessing 
that suavity of manner, and hospitality 
of disposition, which has obtained for 
him the universal esteem of the mer- 
cantile body, and of all who have the 
pleasure of his acquaintance. Expe- 
rience has taught him the true charac- 
ter of the Chinese. His unflinching 
Jirmness, and his just and impartial 
conduct on the bench, produced such 
an effect upon them, that one word 
from him is sufficient to secure their 
respect and attention. Those who 
know China will have anticipated the 
name of Major William Caine, the 
chief-magistrate of Hong-Kong. When 
I first anchored in Victoria Harbour, 
I was much struck with the estimation 
in which this gentleman was held. Not 
being understood by some Chinese who 
came on board, when I asked ** Who is 
the governor here?” I changed the 
form of the inquiry, and asked “ Who 
is the great man?” The immediate 
reply was, * Major Caine.” They 
knew nothing of Sir Henry Pottinger, 
nor of Sir John, then Mr. Davis. On 
many occasions, 1 have tried various 
Chinamen, and questioned them about 
the Governor, or No. 1, Mandarin, but 
they knew nothing of Sir John Davis! 
—while I have invariably found the 
name of Major Caine sufficient to deter 

them from extortion or insolence. 
It has invariably been, and no doubt 
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still is, the policy of the Chinese rulers 
to confine our trade to the port of Can- 
ton. The object of this policy is evi- 
dently two-fold—first, in consequence 
of national prejudices, to prevent, as 
much as possible, all intercourse with 
foreigners ; and, secondly, to preserve 
the inland transit duties, from which 
the Emperor derives a considerable 
revenue. The policy of Great Britain, 
on the contrary, is to force the trade 
into the North, into Shang-Hai, the 
great emporium of teas, silks, and dyes, 
which last are of unrivalled beauty, in 
order to obtain these articles at first 
cost, without paying the additional 
charge for transit, and transit-duty. 
Our trade withShang- Hai hasincreased 
considerably ; but with British energy, 
supported by sound policy, it might be 
materially augmented. 

It being our object to increase and 
force our trade into the North, it is 
also incumbent upon us to protect the 
trade, by establishing a colony as near 
to Shang- Hai as possible. 

By the possession of Hong-Kong, 
we are only able to afford immediate 
protection to our merchantsand traders 
in Canton. Chu-san having been now 
given up, the northern ports are en- 
tirely unprotected, owing to the mis- 
taken policy of withdrawing the “ Bri- 
tish government-cruisers” from these 


parts. With the fastest ships and the 
most favourable wind, it is from ten to 
fourteen days’ sail from Hong-Kong to 
Shang-Hai. Under other circumstan- 
ces the voyage occupies three weeks. 

Some notice must be taken of the 
Court of Justice, in the construction 
of which many difficulties, as all who 
know anything of the routine of busi- 
ness in legal offices are aware, must 
arise in anew colony. These difficul- 
ties have all been overcome by the 
exertions of the highest judicial officer 
in the service of the Crown. <A most 
happy selection was made of a gentle- 
man, and a lawyer of great ability, in 
the person of Mr. Hulmne to fill the 
office of First Chief Justice in the 
island. Nothing can exceed the mas- 
terly manner in which, unaided, he has 
prepared a body of general rules and 
orders for the regulation of the Su- 
preme Court. The urbanity of his 
demeanour, the soundness of his judg- 
ment, and the impartiality of his con- 
duct upon the bench, have secured for 
him, in a short time, the respect and 
esteem of all upright men. Nor are 
these legal attributes and attainments 
his only title to admiration. 

With a liberality the most unusual, 
the chief-justice has placed a most va- 
luable law library in the court-house, 
for the use of practitioners and suitors. 
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Tue lower order of the Chinese are 
below the middle stature; although 
there are to be found amongst them 
some well-grown men, whose muscles 
are finely developed. The wealthy 
classes, however, appear to be much 
better grown; this very probably 
arises from better food—as many of 
the lower orders may very fairly be 
described as an omnivorous species, 
eating all kinds of filth and offal. 
Poverty compels the use of food, 
which, under more prosperous circum- 
stances, would be rejected with loath- 
ing. But rice, it must be remembered, 
is their staple article of nutriment. 
The clothing of the lower class of 
men consists of very wide loose trow- 
sers and a jacket made of highly- 
glazed calico, of native manufacture. 
The very poor, and the coolees, have 
only trowsers ; and mendicants may 
be seen with a piece of matting tied 


round their waist, scarcely sufficient 
to cover their nakedness. The middle 
and lower classes wear stockings, 
made of calico; and shoes, the uppers 
of which are made of black silk, and 
the soles of felt, three inches thick, 
with turned-up toes. The coolees and 
poor go barefooted. The lower or- 
ders wear straw and bamboo hats, the 
brims of which are about eighteen 
inches broad ; these are used to pro- 
tect them from the sun, and give them 
a very extraordinary appearance. In 
the rainy season, the boatmen and coo- 
lees clothe themselves in cloaks and 
trowsers made of reeds, which are 
very grotesque, making them resemble 
a new species of porcupine; but, how- 
ever grotesque this dress may be, it is 
one well adapted to the season, as it is 
impervious to rain, the water run- 
ning off the points of the reeds, as 
from so many miniature water-spouts. 
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In cold weather, the middle classes 
wear a black satin cap, somewhat like 
askull-cap, and a wadded jacket, 
reaching below the knees, and one or 
more shorter ones, according to the 
weather ; together with a sort of leg- 
gings, covering over their trowsers. 
The wealthy classes, and mandarins, 
wear longsilken robes, reaching to their 
feet (those of the mandarins more or 
less embroidered, according to their 
rank), silk trowsers and black satin 
boots, with felt soles three inches thick, 
and pointed, turned-up toes. In win- 
ter, they wear half-a-dozen garments 
of various denominations, all wadded ; 
robes, spencers, and velvet tippets, 
thickly wadded with cotton, and lined 
with fur, and a velvet stock round 
their necks, about two inches high. 
In summer, the mandarins wear a 
conical cap of exceedingly fine white 
straw, ornamented with a flowing tas- 
sel of ruby-coloured silk, or very long 
fine hair of some animal, which is 
dyed a similar colour, and surmounted 
with a button denoting their rank. 
The throat is uncovered. In winter, 
they wear a black satin cap, with a 
turned-up brim of three inches wide, 
but totally dissimilar to that worn by 
the middle classes. This is also orna- 
mented with ruby-coloured silk, and 
surmounted by the button, peculiar to 
the rank of the wearer. 

So much importance is attached to 
trifles, that neither the summer nor 
winter clothing can be used until the 
emperor issues an order in the Pekin 
Gazette, which is sent round to the 
governors of each province, notifying 
the day on which he will robe himself 
in either dress. On that day, all 
the mandarins simultaneously change 
their clothing. The Chinese wear no 
pockets, but round their waist, and 
beneath their robes or jackets, is a 
girdle of more or less costly materials, 
according to the wealth of the indi- 
vidual ; to which is attached a purse, 
a silk handkerchief, and a watch, or 
sometimes two watches, as they have 
a great fancy for pairs of everything 
expensive. 

The dresses of the mandarins, worn 
on state occasions and at festivals, are 
the most splendid that can well be 
conceived, the back and fronts being 
covered with the richest embroidery, 
as are the sleeves, as far as the elbows. 
The sleeves are made much longer 
than the arms, and pulled up in wrin- 
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kles ; the upper portion is made much 
longer than the lower, so as to cover 
the hand, which it is considered eti- 
quette to conceal as much as practi- 
cable. I have heard of these dresses 
costing two thousand dollars. 

The fan and umbrella are in con- 
stant use in China during the summer. 
The umbrella used by the middle and 
lower classes is made of bamboo, co- 
vered with thick paper, blackened, 
oiled, and varnished over, having a 
cane handle; and this common article, 
the cost of which is a quarter dollar, is 
the most useful against the rays of the 
sun, which can never pierce through, 
although it is not a-sixteenth of an 
inch thick. At Ching-Choo, they 
manufacture very beautiful umbrellas, 
flowered and figured, which are trans- 
parent, but not nearly so good for the 
purpose as the common black one. 
Those used by the mandarins and weal- 
thy persons, are made of silk, of very 
large size, figured and ornamented ac- 
cording to their station; the manda- 
rins having an imitation button on the 
top, to denote their rank. These are 
held over their heads by an attendant, 
when they go out without a sedan- 
chair. 

The use of the fan in China in 
summer, is universal and constant. 
If your tailor comes for orders, he 
raises his leg and pulls out his fan, not 
from a case, but from his stocking, and 
commences fanning himself with great 
composure. Should your compredore 
appear before you to reeeive your com- 
mands, he finds the atmosphere of 
your room too hot for him, and he 
either opens his fan, which he has in 
his hand, or pulls it from his stock- 
ing, and uses it with equal noncha- 
lance. Your servants waiting on you 
at dinner, will hand you a plate with 
one hand, and fan themselves with the 
other. The fan is similar in shape to 
that usually adopted by our ladies, and 
is to be seen with all, except the low- 
est coolees. 

The men of all classes have their 
faces smooth, and the whole front, and 
part of the back of the head, leaving a 
circular spot on the top, where the hair 
is allowed to grow to a great length. 
This hair is very black and coarse, and 
is platted into a tail, which hangs down 
their backs, nearly to their heels. At 
first I was much surprised at the 
length of their hair; but, upon close 
inspection, I found nearly half of the 
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tail was composed of black silk braid, 
very cleverly platted to conceal the 
joining. 

The complexion of the men varies 
from an olive colour to a bright yellow. 
The face is broad and flat, with high 
cheek-bones, and a small, keen black 
eye. The expression of the face is 
intelligent, but they cannot be called 
a handsome race. The women are 
below the middle size, not well formed, 
being very narrow across the shoul- 
ders and hips; their complexion is 
the same as that of the men, but their 
faces are totally devoid of the same in- 
telligent expression. Amongst the 
lower orders, the dress differs but 
little from that of the men, with this 
exception, that the jacket reaches to 
the knees. They wear the same sort 
of bamboo and straw hats; and those 
who are uncrippled, and can afford 
shoes, wear the same sort of shoes as 
the men; but those whose feet are 
deformed, invariably wear a covering 
on the legs and feet, and shoes. The 
married women draw the hair up from 
the face into a topknot on the crown 
of the head, where it is dressed into 
numberless bows; these they orna- 
ment, either with artificial flowers, or 
silver filagree pins, six inches long, 
which they place in the hair, so as to 
stick out like one or more horns on 
each side. When undressed in this 
manner, the hair is platted into a large 
tail, exactly like the men. ‘The wi- 
dows and unmarried females wear the 
front part of the hair combed over the 
forehead, and cut straight across, like 
a boy’s. 

The women of all classes are very 
fond of trinkets, and wear as many 
silver and jade-stone rings, bracelets, 
and anklets, as they can afford—but 
gold is never used by them. The 
dress of the upper classes is nearly as 
handsome as that of the mandarins— 
but every part of their dress will be 
found of a different color. 

The head-dress of all classes is near- 
ly alike ; except that the higher orders 
wear the best description of jade-stone, 
and enamelled and silver pins set with 
pearls. They do not wear linen; the 
under-jacket, being the dress worn 
next the person, is made of crape, and 
has tight long sleeves, embroidered 
round the wrists and neck ; over this 
they wear another jacket, which is 
made either of flowered satin or crape ; 
the sleeves are very wide and short, 


reaching only to the elbow; an em- 
broidered border encircles the bottom 
of the jacket and sleeves; the em- 
broidery is either of gold, or silk and 
gold—the border is three inches deep, 
and is a different-colored silk or crape 
to that of the jacket, which is lined 
with a third color. The trowsers are 
exceedingly wide and long, and are 
embroidered round the ankle in a si- 
milar manner to the jacket, although 
not to match it. The great object in 
a lady’s dress is, to combine as great a 
diversity of colors, and variety of em- 
broidery, as possible. Over the trow- 
sers, the wife wears a rich satin petti- 
coat, very handsomely embroidered. 
This can only be used by the wife, 
and can never be worn by unmarried 
daughters or handmaids. The shoes 
have heels about an inch high, and the 
uppers are very elaborately embroider- 
ed in gold and silks, and bound round 
with gold tinsel. They do not wear 
stockings, but red and black ribbon is 
bound round the foot and leg. Like 
the men, they wear under their jackets 
a silken girdle, to which is invariably 
attached an embroidered bag, which 
contains their tobacco and pipe. They 
always carry a fan, which is either 
embroidered, or made of feathers, and 
is either of an oblong, round, or point- 
ed form, and does not fold up. Al- 
though the dress is anything but be- 
coming, affording no opportunity to 
display symmetry or form, being per- 
fectly loose, and fastened tight round 
the throat, still the tout ensemble is 
very pleasing. 

Infants, and children of all classes, 
are invariably dressed in jackets and 
trowers, the materials being the only 
variation, which are always in accord- 
ance with the wealth of the parents. 
Male children have the head shaved, 
leaving two circular spots of hair, 
one on each side of the head, before 
the ears, which are platted into tails. 
At eight years old the hair is allowed 
to grow on the top, or crown, and the 
rest of the head is shaved; the tail is 
then platted when the hair is of suffi- 
cient length. The hair of the females 
is allowed to grow, and is platted into 
a tail at two years old. 

The Chinese have naturally a great 
dislike to innovations—the national 
dress never varying, their fashions ne- 
ver change. They, like all eastern 
nations, attach great value to dress and 
state ; but there is no nation which re- 
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spects so much the external accompa- 
niments of rank and station as the 
Chinese. In contradistinction to the 
manner in which consular officers and 
her Majesty’s plenipotentiary walk 
about the streets of Canton and in 
Victoria, unaccompanied by marks of 
state or authority, I will attempt the 
description of the visit of the mandarin 
of Cow-Loon(asmall! town ontheshore 
opposite to Victoria), made to a mis- 
sionary, residing in the latter place, 
which therefore cannot be considered 
as a state visit made to authorities. 
He crossed over in his boat, manned 
with twenty oars on each side, in which 
were his sedan-chair, chair-bearers, mu- 
sicians, flag-bearers, and runners. 
Upon landing, dressed in his embroi- 
dered silken robes, he entered his 
chair, which was borne by eight bear- 
ers. The runners preceded, flour- 
ishing their bamboos on each side, to 
clear the road from all who came be- 
tween the air and the mandarin’s dig- 
nity. Then followed musicians with 
wind-instruments and gongs, making 
most unearthly sounds, to the immi- 
nent risk of deafening her Majesty’s 
subjects for life. After these came 
the flag-bearers with flags, three yards 
in length, on long poles, on which were 
inscribed, in large golden characters, 
the name, style, title, and dignities of 
the mandarin. The rear was brought 
up by a number of nondescripts. 

This was not a mandarin of high 
rank by any means, being only of the 
fourth class, 

From a desire to visit the residence 
of this mighty man, and to gratify the 
curiosity of one of Eve's fair daugh- 
ters, I went over to Cow-Loon, accom- 
panied by some friends, and attended 
by our servants. Upon landing, we 
saw a square, low fort, which we were 
informed was the official residence of 
the mandarin, and to which we accord- 
ingly repaired; and having been intro- 
duced to the mandarin, were granted 
permission to visit his city, as they call 
it. To our amazement, we found this 
mandarin, whom we saw before sur- 
rounded with so much state, without 
shoes or stockings, and hastily putting 
on his jacket to receive us. He had 
evidently been superintending the re- 
pairs of an old wheel. He invited us 
into the fort, which we went round to 
inspect, and found four. guns of the 
very rudest construction, honey-comb- 
ed, and wholly useless. These were 
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the only means of defence. My ser- 
vants having informed the mandarin 
who I was, he sent his attendants to 
show us the way. After walking 
through a number of dirty alleys, we 
entered the gates of the city, which 
are always closed at night ; each street 
is also closed by fastening together 
upright wooden bars. After night- 
fall, no one is allowed to walk about 
without a lantern. These precautions 
are general throughout the empire, 
and are adopted to prevent the depre- 
dations of robbers, who enter the 
streets, fire houses, and in the confu- 
sion thus occasioned, carry off the 
wives and children of mandarins and 
rich men, in order to extort ransom. 

Let the reader conceive a collection 
of pig-styes, constructed of bamboos, 
plastered over with mud, and thatched 
with coarse paddy straw, in which are 
exposed for sale rice, paddy (which is 
rice with the husks), tea, dried fish, 
and fat pork, and he may form some 
idea of the streets we passed through, 
which are remarkably narrow; but 
as we proceeded, we found the dwell- 
ings of the richer inhabitants of a 
better description. At the door of 
one, an old man, evidently of the higher 
class, was standing, who gazed upon 
the face of my fair companion with 
marked astonishment—for the beau- 
ties of Britain do not correspond with 
a Chinaman’s ideas of beauty in any 
one particular. His beau ideal of beau- 
ty consists in feet deformed and com- 
pressed into a mass three inches in 
length, bandaged up from infancy in 
bindings, never unwound till woman- 
hood (consequently the odour from a 
beauty is not of “ Araby the blest”), a 
fleshless figure, without those graceful 
undulations, we English consider so 
essential to female beauty; a dingy, 
yellow complexion, overplastered with 
white cosmetic, high cheek-bones, re- 
markably small piggish eyes, with pen- 
cilled eye-brows, meeting over the 
nose, low brow, with oblong ears, 
coarse black hair, anointed with stink- 
ing pork-fat, until it stands on end, 
then drawn up from the face to the 
top of the head, where it is dressed in 
a high top-knot, in which are stuck 
perpendicularly silver pins, and occa- 
sionally flowers. 

The aforesaid old Chinaman looked, 
as I have said, at my companion’s face, 
took a minute survey of her dress, 
which he appeared to admire. This I 
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can readily conceive, as, being the 
winter season, it consisted of what the 
Chinese value highly—namely, a velvet 
pelisse and sable fur. In China, this 
fur is exceedingly prized, and is only 
worn by mandarins of the first class. 
But to proceed with the old man. He 
next partially stooped to gain a view 
of her feet, which, when he did obtain, 
the marked feelings of surprise, min- 
gled with disgust, which were depicted 
in his countenance, was most ludi- 
erous, and I could hardly refrain from 
laughing aloud; for I naturally con- 
cluded that my old friend could not 
reconcile in his mind what he might 
consider costly dress and lady-like de- 
meanour with uncrippled feet, as none 
but those of the lowest ranks in China 
have their feet the natural size. 

A few doors further on, a China- 
woman, of apparently the same class, 
appeared at the door with her atten- 
dants, evidently drawn there to gaze 
upon the strange being of her own 
sex, who had appeared amongst them, 
and beckoning with her hand, she en- 
deavoured to induce my companion to 
enter. Female curiosity, and a laud- 
able desire to see the domestic arrange- 
ments within, might possibly have in- 
duced an English lady to pay the visit ; 
but this I would not consent to, know- 
ing full well that I should not be al- 
lowed to accompany her, and having 
the fate of a fair countrywoman of 
ours too vividly impressed upon my 
memory. 

This lady had a great desire to in- 
spect the interior economy ofa begum’s 
residence in India. After some diffi- 
culty, she succeeded in causing herself 
to be invited, and fully resolved upon 
a personal and minute inspection of all 
their wardrobes. She went, in a high 
state of feminine excitement, at the 
appointed hour, and was received with 
great state and marked kindness by 
the begum, who introduced her visitor 
to the various members of her house- 
hold. Upon entering the ladies’ apart- 
ments, the visitor, to her horror, too 
late discovered that female curiosity 
was as strongly implanted in the breasts 
of the begum’s ladies as in her own, 
and with the advantage of numbers on 
their side. In short, the inspection 
was their’s, and not her’s—for they li- 
terally undressed her, and not even 
contented with this victory, they 
pinched her skin, to ascertain if the 
white were natural. The visitor wa: 


at length too happy to make her es- 
cape, with her toilette not so carefully 
or becomingly arranged as at her en- 
trance. 

Walking further through the town, 
we came to a theatre, on the walls of 
which were described, in large charac- 
ters and pictures of glowing colours, 
the performances. These consisted of 
dramatic representations, feats of 
horsemanship, and fireworks. Near 
to this was the Joss house, or place of 
worship. We saw here what is to be 
seen in all of them—high lanterns, a 
huge, big-bellied Joss, bedaubed with 
gaudy colours and tinsel; near to him 
his wife and child equally gaudy. Be- 
fore these were placed offerings and 
lighted joss-sticks. A short distance 
off was Qui (their devil) a large gro- 
tesque, black monster, partially of 
human form, with open mouth, wings 
from his shoulders, long talons on his 
hands, and cloven feet. Before him 
were to be found the same offerings as 
before Joss; indeed, the Chinese ap- 
pear to worship Qui more than Joss, 
as they say if you do not worship him 
he will injure you. 

Having walked through the town, 
we found, situate on its outskirts, gar- 
dens, which supply the market of Vic- 
toria with fruit and vegetables. In 
each of these enclosed gardens is to 
be found a large earthen pot, un- 
covered, in which is accumulated all 
descriptions of filth, which,’ though 
very proper for manure, sends forth 
anything but an agreeable perfume. 

Although our party attracted uni- 
versal attention, men, women, and 
children issuing forth as we passed 
along, we were not molested or crowd- 
ed upon unpleasantly; and although 
we stopped to purchase some curiosi- 
ties essentially Chinese, during the 
whole time we did not hear the ex- 
pression of “ Fan-Qui” once used. 
This we ‘considered was partly owing 
to our being dressed as English gentle- 
men, since the negligé dress adopted 
by the English in China is not calcu- 
lated to produce respect from a nation 
attaching such importance to exter- 
nals. We remarked every description 
of shop here with the exception of an 
opium shop, which is not uncommon 
in Hong-Kong. Thanking the man- 
darin, and remunerating his attendants, 
we returned home, highly pleased with 
our trip. We shall resume our nar- 
rative next month, 
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Natural History of Man. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF MAN.* 


Tae natural history of man, and the 
study of the earth’s crust, have ex- 
cited more than a purely scientific in- 
terest; their intimate connexion with 
questions relating to the origin and 
antiquity of our race, has given them 
importance with many who otherwise 
would have bestowed no attention on 
such investigations. With the an- 
cients, destitute of positive revelation, 
and with scarcely any deep conviction 
of the moral importance and destinies 
of the human family, questions respect- 
ing the origin of mankind called forth 
but little curiosity, and were very sum- 
marily decided. The opinion that the 
world was eternal, was extended to 
the various races of its inhabitants, or, 
on the contrary, animals originated 
spontaneously from mud and slime 
acted on by the sun’s rays, was very 
general, and was admirably adapted to 
blunt the edge of curiosity. When 
such notions prevailed, the varieties of 
the human race were easily accounted 
for—the blue-eyed, flaxen-haired, and 
white-skinned German differed from 
the woolley-headed Negro because they 
were autochthones, that is, sprung from 
the soil of their respective countries. 
The social system of the Greeks and 
Romans contained no element that 
could stimulate inquiry respecting the 
origin or history of mankind. Believ- 
ing themselves superior to all others, 
they looked upon the barbarians, as 
they called them, much in the same 
manner as the people of the United 
States do on the Cherokees or the 
Negroes. In countries where slavery 
prevails—that is, where the social edi- 
fice is based on oppression—but little 
attention is paid to the migrations of 
nations, or the scientific study of their 
dialects. In this point of view, it is 
interesting to compare the narrations 
of modern travellers with the ancient 
historians. The travels of Humboldt, 
the writings of Foster, who accompa- 


nied Captain Cook, afford such stores 
of precise knowledge respecting the 
various tribes they visited, as contrast 
strongly with the carelessness and 
contradictions which we find in Taci- 
tus, Strabo, or Ammianus Marcellinus. 
We could scarcely find out what was 
the complexion of the ancient Egyp- 
tians from the united testimonies of 
the Greek and Roman writers, so in- 
different were they respecting such in- 
quiries. It was not until such investiga- 
tions obtained a moral interest that they 
were cultivated with zeal and atten- 
tion; and if we have too often occa- 
sion to complain of the bigotry with 
which scientific investigations have 
been treated, we must, in justice, re- 
member the important considerations 
which gave an impulse to pursuits 
which would otherwise have been ne- 
glected. The intolerance which some- 
times impeded the progress of geology 
has also been the means of increasing 
the number of students. The study 
of philology might still have been con- 
fined to the niceties of the?Greek and 
Latin languages, had not the translat- 
ing of the Scriptures into the vernacu- 
lar languages of Europe required the 
study of the Semitic dialects, and 
taught scholars that there were other 
laws of speech than those displayed by 
the Indo-European tongues. 

It is only from a very recent period 
that the natural history of man has 
been cultivated with any degree of 
success, and the reason is abundantly 
obvious—the instruments of investiga- 
tion required to be created. e 
could not point out the essential con- 
ditions of the physical structure of 
man, until the science of comparative 
anatomy had been constituted; we 
could not prove the Oriental origin of 
the Celtic race, before we had obtained 
a knowledge of the other Indo-Euro- 
pean languages; and the common 
origin of the native tribes of America 
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is only proved by philological investi- 
gations respecting their dialects. It 
is, in fact, owing to the very compli- 
cated nature of the investigation, that 
so many very absurd opinions have 
been set forth respecting the natural 
history of our race: few can combine 
an adequate knowledge of all the pre- 
liminary branches of inquiry, and 
hence one-sided and erroneous views 
were almost inevitable. The bones of 
other animals were mistaken for those 
of man; and hence stories of pigmies 
and giants. These who knew nothing 
of the differential anatomy of the man 
and the ape, believed that the lower 
was gradually transmuted into the 
higher animal. Even Linnzus could 
find no distinction between man and 
the ourang, and places them in the 
same genus, as homo sapiens and homo 
troglodytes, besides enumerating va- 
rious races of wild men, among whom 
a countryman of our own, the homo 
Serus ovinus Hibernus, takes his appro- 
priate place. M. Bory St. Vincent 
instead of one admits no less than 
twenty-seven species of man, displayed 
in all the arid and formal language in 
which naturalists describe the various 
kinds of mosses or insects. Lord 
Kames is profound respecting the ori- 
inal savage state of man, of which he 
cee nothing ; and yet from his inves- 
tigations arrived at the ¢éonclusion 
that the forgeries of Macpherson are 
the genuine compositions of Ossian. 

If inadequate knowledge and pre- 
mature speculations have thus pro- 
duced a fruitful progeny of errors, 
other mistakes have originated from a 
want of analysis—the different and dis- 
tinct questions have not been sepa- 
rated, nor has their bearings been seen 
with sufficient clearness. We will, 
therefore, offer a few remarks, on a 
subject concerning which much mis- 
conception prevails. The rather af- 
fected term, Unity of the Human Race, 
introduced into the science by Blumen- 
bach, is one of those vague phrases to 
which no very definite idea can be at- 
tached. It may mean that man is a 
species distinct from all other animals, 
or, that all the individuals of the hu- 
man race belong to a single species. 
It is obvious that, frequently as these 
statements are confounded, it is most 
important to keep them separate—they 
demand different modes of proof, and 
one of them carries us much further in 


our inferences than the other. That 
the human race belong to different 
species from any other group of indi- 
viduals in the animal kingdom, is a fact 
which no one denies ; but it is certain 
that the physical structure of man 
presents something far more important 
than what naturalists call a specific 
difference. Man does not differ in 
structure from the ourang, merely in 
the same sense as the horse does from 
the zebra, or the buffalo from the ox— 
he belongs not only to a distinct spe- 
cies, but to a distinct genus, Thus the 
difference is even greater than between 
two genera—man differs from the ou- 
rang in the same sense as the ape 
tribe differs from the group of carni- 
vorous animals. This enormous dif- 
ference in structure between man and 
the ourang, although admirably illus- 
trated by D’ Aubenton, nearly a century 
ago, is strangely overlooked by such 
speculators as believe, with La Marck, 
that one species can be transmuted in- 
to another. The refutation of those 
doctrines, retailed at second-hand 
by the compiler of the “ Vestiges of 
Creation,” might very safely be de- 
cided by even a cursory study of the 
human skeleton, as contrasted with 
that of the ourang or Chimpansee. 
These remarkable anatomical peculia- 
rities of the human race involve not 
merely physical, but intellectual and 
moral consequences. The long and 
helpless infancy involves education, and 
this, in its turn, the family relations 
and sympathies ; and the physical pe- 
culiarities of the hand, and erect walk- 
ing, would be unable to preserve the 
race from speedy extinction, unless 
they were combined with intellect, and 
some degree of free agency and ac- 
countability—essential conditions of 
the social state. 

If it is one of the best-established, 
and self-evident truths in science, that 
man, even when physically considered, 
is thus separated, by an impassable 
hiatus, from the most elaborately-con- 
structed of the lower animals. An- 
other very important question remains 
—Is there more than one species of 
the human genus? Does the Mongol, 
the Negro, and the European, belong 
to as many distinct species, created at 
different times and places, or are all 
the endless varieties of form, colour, 
and temperament, merely the results 
of physical causes, modifying one ori- 
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ginal species? The solution of this 
question involves more difficulties than 
the former one ; for although the doc- 
trine of the permanence of species is 
the basis of all sound natural history, 
it is unquestionably, in many cases, 
very difficult to decide what are species, 
and what are mere varieties. In in- 
vestigating the specific unity of the 
human race, under all its variations, 
we must be guided, in as far as natural 
history is concerned, by indirect re- 
sults. Every botanist who has studied 
such genera as the rose and the wil- 
low, knows that it is almost impossible 
to ascertain what are species, and what 
varieties ; and the same difficulties oc- 
cur in the animal kingdom. We all 
can distinguish between a hare and 
rabbit, but how difficult is it to express 
the difference in words. The fox, the 
jackal, and the wolf, are distinct spe- 
cies, yet they do not appear to differ so 
much as the terrier, the greyhound, 
and the mastiff; yet these are, un- 
questionably, merely varieties of the 
dog. We must, however, remember, 
that even where we cannot find organic 
differences, we sometimes find other 
criteria no less decisive of species. 
Thus the mode of breeding and rear- 
ing their young, indicates a specific 
distinction between the hare and rab- 
bit; and in like manner the solitary 
fox and the jackal, who hunts in packs, 
may from these habits alone be consi- 
dered distinct. The unity of the 
human species, in as far as it is a zoo- 
logical question, appears to be by far 
the most probable view, and is scarcely 
contradicted by any opposing evidence. 
We know that domestication exercises 
a powerful influence in producing, in 
varieties, the Shetland pony and the 
London dray-horse ; and the varieties 
of our tame animals, and also of our 
cultivated vegetables, prove how greatly 
species may vary, and the varieties of 
the human race are not greater than 
those which we observe within the li- 
mits of species in the inferior animals. 
Another source of confusion in this in- 
quiry is from the narrow and technical 
views which mere naturalists are too 
apt to entertain, and of this the work 
of Col. Hamilton Smith affords a cu- 
rious illustration. The learned writer 
speaks of normal and aberrant races of 
man, of typical and subtypical stocks, 
no doubt to the wonder of those who 
know not the sacred language of the 
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systematists. From the use, or rather 
abuse, of such phrases, the uninitiated 
would be apt to suppose that the va- 
rious tribes of mankind might be as 
easily classified as the inhabitants of the 
wards and streets of a great city; and 
it is this unfortunate rage for applying 
system where system is inapplicable, 
that gives an air of precision to what 
is most indefinite. It is in this way 
that the terms Caucasian, Mongolian, 
&c., have been so abused, that it is de- 
sirable that science should speedily get 
quit of what can only produce mis- 
takes. 

If the varieties of mankind stood 
out so boldly as is thus supposed, 
some presumption of a plurality of 
species might be entertained. But such 
ideas are far from the truth. If we 
take the woolly-haired type, as learned 
men delighted to callit, or, in other 
words, the African, we immediately 
imagine a man with a black skin, 
woolly hair, a narrow, receding fore- 
head, and weak shin bones, &c. Now 
such a combination of characters are 
rare even in Africa. The Hottentot 
is certainly not a Negro; and if any 
one will compare portraits of a Nubian, 
a Caffir, a native of Congo and 
Mozambique, he will find that the 
Africans present a rich variety of 
features and complexion ; so that here 
we have an endless variety of con- 
formations to classify. The Hin- 
doo, the Greek, and the Scandina- 
vian, are unquestionably of a com- 
mon descent; yet we may make three 
types or sub-types, if we are so in- 
clined. In short, when we take an 
extensive survey of the varieties of 
mankind, we find that classification is 
impossible, and that the divisions con- 
stituted by naturalists, are unsuscep- 
tible of definition, and can be referred 
to no common standard. 

From these remarks, it follows that 
there are no definite characters which 
separate and define the various races 
of mankind, and that so far from 
finding specific characters, we are 
unable even to draw lines of demar- 
cation between the varieties. If we 
take even the most extreme cases, 
such as the Negro, the Australian, 
the Mongol, and the European, we 
find no point of organisation in which 
they differ. In seeking for such dis- 
tinctions, the most skilful anatomists 
have failed, and their existence has 
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been maintained only by those whose 
limited views have prevented them 
from taking a general survey, or who 
have forgotten the most obvious facts 
of anatomy. Instances of such strange 
oversights are but too numerous in 
the work of Colonel Hamilton Smith, 
and afew examples will explain the 
want of reflection which is but too often 
displayed in such investigations. We 
select as an instance the remains of 
erania found in ancient tumuli in 
Peru, which we find so strangely 
flattened and distorted, as to differ 
from anything which we observe in 
any other quarter of the world. Not 
only are these heads totally different 
in form from the average heads of 
mankind, but we find also several 
other peculiarities, which have been 
esteemed very anomalous. It is dif- 
ficult to render those differences in- 
telligible to the non-professional 
student, but we must make the at- 
tempt. In the greater number of 
eases, the bone of the hind-head, 
called the occiput, is directly united 
to the two bones which form the roof 
of the skull; but in the flat-heads 
there is a bone interposed between 
the three bones just mentioned. Con- 
cerning this bone much speculation 
has been expended, and as being cha- 
racteristic of an extinct nation, per- 
haps an extinct species has been de- 
corated in good Latin with the name 
of os-Incz, or the Inca bone, as being 
characteristic of the ancient inhabit- 
ants of Peru. Another wonderful 
circumstance is, that the teeth of 
these Indians have been so worn down 
as to present flat surfaces, as if the 
very teeth were differently constructed 
from those of ordinary mortals. It is 
very afflicting to notice such a com- 
bination of blunders in an elementary 
work, whose readers are not likely to 
be able to detect the fallacy. The 
truth, however, is, that the flat. heads 
of these Indians is not aboriginal or 
congenital, but is obviously the re- 
sult of art. It is true we cannot 
prove this with respect to Indians 
who lived, died, and were buried 
before Columbus was born, or Pizarro 
had spread ruin and devastation 
through the country; but we know 
that the practice of flattening the head 
by artificial means, prevailed in Peru 
before the conquest, that it was dis- 
couraged by. the Incas, and at later 


periods by the Spanish ecclesiastics. 
Nor is this all—the process of flatten- 
ing the head is still practised by 
various tribes, and has been witnessed 
in all its stages by competent scientific 
observers, so that a deformed and 
flattened cranium is no proof of the 
existence of a peculiar species or 
variety of the human race; the only 
wonderful thing is, that such a notion 
should ever have become prevalent. 
We have stated that a small bone is 
often found in these Peruvian skulls, 
which is interposed between the bone 
of the hind-head and the two bones 
which form the vault of the skull. 
Now, itis truly marvellous that this bone 
should have been considered as wonder- 
ful or peculiar to the skulls of the tribe of 
American Indians; it is as common 
in the skulls of Europeans as of In- 
dians, and what is the Incas ,bone of 
some travellers, has been known, time 
out of mind, to every medical student 
by the name of Wormian bone. In 
like manner, the flattened surfaces of 
the teeth is as common among the 
Indians of the present day as it ever 
was at any remote period. We will 
only state another instance in which 
the most vague and _ hypothetical 
statements are advanced. It is a 
well-known theory, that the human 
embryo goes through a series of 
changes, which correspond with the 
permanent structure of the different 
classes of inferior animals. Whether 
this theory be true or false, our learned 
author presents us with a strange 
caricature of the doctrine— 


“The human brain successively as- 
sumes the form of the Negroes, the 
Malays, the Americans, and the Man- 
golians, before it attains the Cauca- 
sian, one of the earliest points where 
ossification commences in the lower 
jaw. This bone, therefore, is sooner 
completed than any other of the head, 
and acquires a predominance which it 
never loses in the Negro during the 
soft pliant state of the bones of the 
skull—the oblong form which they na- 
turally assume approaches nearly the 
permanent shape of the American. It 
has the flattened face &c. of the infant 
represented in the Mongolian form.” 


These inaccurate and ill-expressed 
notions only deserve notice in as far 
as they are apt to be entertained by a 
numerous class of readers, who may 
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not have the means of correcting 
them. That the brain of a European 
infant passes through the forms of a 
Negro, Malay, and American brain, 
is at best a mere hypothesis, derived 
from another ill-understood hypothe- 
sis, and is, besides, contrary to what 
is actually the case. Tiedeman, one 
of the ablest anatomists of the present 
time, instituted a most careful com- 
parison between the structure of the 
European and Negro brains, and 
could not detect the smallest dif- 
ference; and thus, as is too often the 
case, fact is opposed to theory. 
Although all the weight of evidence 
indicates that the varieties of the human 
race belong to a single species—and 
such is the opinion of those who havein- 
vestigated the subject most carefully— 
it would by no means follow from this 
alone that all the races of mankind are 
descended from a single pair. This 
is an inquiry in which our natural his- 
tory knowledge can be of compara- 
tively little aid. We must seek for 
information elsewhere ; but we must 
keep the physical, the philological, and 
historical branches of the investigation 
distinct, and interrogate them sepa- 
rately. The natural history argument 
for the common origin of the human 
family, although it has been largely 
insisted upon by Dr. Pritchard in his 
excellent and candid work, has always 
appeared to us very inconclusive. The 
argument is as follows:—lIt is well- 
known that all great regions of our 
globe possess its own peculiar creation 
of plants and animals, thus forming a 
little world within the greater one. 
This remarkable distribution of orga- 
nic bodies does not depend on any phy- 
sical necessity. The plants and ani- 
mals of tropical Africa and tropical 
America are almost and always of dis- 
tinct species, and very often distinct 
families, although there is little doubt 
that, if they were respectively to change 
their abodes, they would subsist and 
multiply in their new habitations. Each 
region of the earth has, therefore, pos- 
sessed, so to speak, its own centre of 
creation, whence the various tribes 
have spread, until their progress was 
impeded by some physical obstacle, 
such as seas, mountains, or change of 
climate. From these truths concerning 
which every one is agreed, it has been 
inferred that each species originated 
from a single original pair, and hence 
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by analogy, the same origin is inferred 
for the human race. This analogical 
argument, however, appears to be ex- 
tremely inconclusive, even when ap- 
plied to the animal and vegetable king- 
doms ; and indeed the presumption ap- 
pears to us to be altogether on the 
other side. The ant-bears consume 
thousands of ants per diem, and it is 
obvious that a single pair of ants and 
of ant-bears created at the same in- 
stant is an impossibility. At all events, 
this argument is far too vague to be 
of any value in reasoning respecting 
the parentage of man and the disper- 
sion of his tribes. 

If the analogical argument is of no 
value, and affords no evidence on either 
side, we are inclined to think that some 
presumptions, at least, may be obtained 
by calling in the aid of philology and 
history. The only reason, as far as 
we can see, for assuming a plurality of 
parentage for the human family, is the 
remarkable varieties of form, com- 
plexion, and mental disposition, which 
we perceive in different regions of the 
earth. Impressed with extremes or 
limits of diversity, some who admit a 
unity of species contend for a multipli- 
city of parent stocks, Cuvier—who, 
however, does not appear to have be- 
stowed much attention on the subject 
—was inclined to admit three primary 
families—the African, the Mongol, the 
source of the Chinese, Americans, and 
Malays, and the Caucasian or Indo- 
European family—and this is very 
much the opinion of Col. Hamilton 
Smith. There are many considera- 
tions which are opposed to this view 
of the subject ; and if in the present 
instance, even if we cannot prove our 
own opinions, we can at least do some 
service, by pointing out the difficulties 
attending the opposite hypothesis. If 
well-marked varieties are to be traced 
each to a separate parentage, it is ob- 
vious we must admit far more than 
three original stocks. The Hottentot 
and the Australian must be taken from 
the negro race, and the American and 
Malay are equally entitled to their own 
family honours. On the other hand, 
it is impossible to define the three pri- 
mary stocks; they vary infinitely in 
different situations ; and what is still 
more difficult to comprehend, they pass 
into each other. The ancient Egyp- 
tian and the Canary Islanders are, in 
physical appearance, neither Cauca- 
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sian nor Negro. The black Indians 
of California are almost Negroes, while 
the Indians of Queen Charlotte's 
Island may be said to resemble Fin- 
landers. There is, however, a still 
more decisive consideration, the im- 
portance of which was first fully per- 
ceived by Dr. Pritchard, who pointed 
out that varieties are not permanent, 
and that in the course of ages the phy- 
sical features of a nation may undergo 
great changes. One of the most curi- 
ous results of the science of compara- 
tive philology, is the light which it 
throws on the history of that family 
of mankind which Dr. Pritchard calls 
the Allophylian race. This race, which 
may once have occupied all that coun- 
try from the Ganges to Ireland, and 
which is now the patrimony of the 
Indo-European family, appears to have 
preceded the Celtic race in Europe, 
and subsequently to have had its limits 
still more curtailed by the Germanic 
migrations. At present they are still 
numerous, and include the Laplanders, 
Fins, Esthonians, Permians, and Huns, 
besides numerous tribes on both sides 
of the Ural Mountains. A compari- 
son of their languages proves that all 
these scattered tribes have a common 
origin, and we all know how diverse 
their features are. The mere dealer 
in zoological technicalities would class 
some of them with the Mongol stock, 
and others he would refer to his Cau- 
easian type. How different is an 
Esthonian from a Baskir, or from his 
Uralian ancestors ; and we know that 
when the Magyars settled in Panno- 
nia, they were a very unseemly race ; 
but an abode of several centuries in a 
rich country, under a fine climate, and 
the influence of Christianity, have ren- 
dered the modern Hungarians a hand- 
some race, and one of the most spirited 
nations of Europe. There is another 
and equally striking example of the 
fluctuation of national features afforded 
by the history of the Celtic and Ger- 
manic races. The late Mr. Pinkerton, 
whose strength of intellect and power- 
ful judgment, unfortunately for him- 
self and for literature, was not regu- 
lated by a corresponding vigour of 
moral principle, in his usual imperious 
and dogmatic style, asserted that light 
hair and blue eyes were the preroga- 
tive of the Goth, while dark eyes and 
a sallow complexion characterised the 
unhappy Celts. 








When Mr. Pinkerton associated in- 
tellectual inferiority with dark com- 
plexions, he surely forgot Greece and 
Rome, Spain and Italy; Dante and 
Cervantes alone might have reconciled 
the great “king of the Goths,” as he 
was called, to swarthy skin and black 
ringlets. This notion of distinguish- 
ing the two races by their complexion 
has misled less prejudiced writers than 
poor Pinkerton. It appears, however, 
that the ancient Gauls and other Celts 
had light or red hair, although their 
descendants are, in general, dark- 
haired. Niebuhr—an authority which 
will not be lightly esteemed—describes 
the ancient Gauls as yellow-haired. 
Ammianus, who lived among them, 
describes them as red-haired. As Dr. 
Pritchard remarks, the Gauls are uni- 
versally described by the ancients, as 
a remarkably tall, yellow- haired, blue- 
eyed people. As, however, Niebuhr 
observed, “that the Germans are no 
longer red-haired, so the Gauls, or 
their descendants, have lost the yellow 
hair of their forefathers.” In this re- 
spect both Gauls and Germans have 
changed their features ; and it is only 
in Scandinavia that we can perceive 
the physical characters of the German 
race, such as they were seen and de- 
scribed by Tacitus. We have already 
mentioned the great variety of features 
exhibited by the Indo-European family, 
who have all sprung from a common 
stock, and must have migrated from 
the same regions. 

If the features of nations are unques- 
tionably subject to variation, so as to 
induce us to reject the hypothesis of 
distinct aboriginal stocks, it is also a 
remarkable circumstance, that those 
moral and intellectual peculiarities 
which constitute what we call national 
character, are even more permanent 
than the external physiognomy of na- 
tions. Inthe American race, for ex- 
ample, extending through every degree 
of latitude, living under every variety 
of physical conditions, and presenting 
a great variety of complexion and sta- 
ture, we find a remarkably uniform, 
but far from pleasing, moral character. 
In Canada, Mexico, and Brazil, we 
find the same malignant and revenge- 
ful temper, and the cold-blooded and 
hard-hearted cruelty; and this dis- 
played equally by the savage Iroquois 
and the polished and semi-civilized na- 
tives of Mexico ; so that one would 
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almost be tempted to trace their descent 
from the first homicide. In the nu- 
merous archipelagoes of the Pacific, 
we find also a uniform character of 
gay and thoughtless licentiousness, 
possessing none of the stern and in- 
flexible character of the Carib or Algon- 
quin of the American forests. It is, how- 
ever, among the various races of Europe 
that we perceive this stability of na- 
tional character. In this respect three 
great races of civilized nations present 
very remarkable distinctions. The 
Chinese and allied nations display a 
national character which is strikingly 
contrasted with that' of the Indo- 
European race. ‘ Prophets,” says 
Mr. Newman, “never made their ap- 
pearance in China: all its institutions 
proceed from men, and are calculated 
for temporal good. The Chinese were 
the utilitarians of the ancient world. 
It is not by flying from the world, and 
giving themselves to penance, like the 
Hindoos, that the Chinese obtain the 
favour of their gods, but by patient 
endurance in the midst of society, in 
obedience to the laws of their ancestors. 
What the Chinese cannot comprehend 
with their natural understanding exists 
not for them, and is an object of their 
derision.” With such a people, poetry 
and imagination have no place; sta- 
tistics, organisation, and practical prin- 
ciples, are what they alone care for. 
Such a people would canonize Adam 
Smith and Malthus, while Bentham 
would occupy the chief place in their 
pantheon. With this worldly-minded 
people, with whom prudence is the 
highest good, the Semitic or Ara- 
maean family form a wonderful con- 
trast. This race alone of all antiquity 
possessed true and worthy ideas re- 
specting the divine nature and the mo- 
ral relations of man, of guilt and pun- 
ishment, which is so truly wonderful 
when we look upon the materialism of 
China, and the gigantic pantheism of 
the Hindoos. They alone of all the na- 
tions knew a personal deity distinct 
from his works—not merely the or- 
derer and arranger of the material 
world, but the creator of its very ele- 
ments. It is to this race that we 
must trace not merely our religion, 
but our civilization. The nearly allied 
Pheenicians carried Semitic :civiliza- 
tion to the west, introduced alphabetic 
writing into Greece, and traded with 
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Cornwall and the Baltic, and import- 
ed the spices of India, long before the 
beginning even of Greek traditions. 
The Indo-European family exhibits 
decided intellectual tendencies, no less 
marked than the two families we have 
described. In all of them we find traces, 
more or less distinct, of a priestly caste, 
under the names; of Brahmins, Magi, 
or Druids. None of the members of 
this family ever rose to the conception 
of a personal deity distinct from his 
creation. From India to Greece the 
basis of their doctrines was always 
some form of pantheism or emanation ; 
and thus a physical religion, in which 
the laws and powers of nature were 
considered as portion of the divine 
nature, and personated in the endless 
forms of their mythology. How strong 
this tendency to nature-worship and 
pantheistic speculations is rooted in 
the Indo-European mind, is obvious 
from the uniformity of their mythology ; 
or to him who has studied that unin- 
terrupted succession of thought which 
pervades the Vedas and Hindoo philo- 
sophy, the poems of Hesiod, the early 
Greek philosophy, the latter doctrines 
of the Alexandrian school, and, in our 
own day, the writings of Fichte, Schel- 
ling, and Hegel. 

In the subordinate divisions of 
this Indo-European race, we also per- 
ceive a national character stlll more 
permanent than national features. The 
Spaniard, for example, notwithstand- 
ing his country is broken into pro- 
vinces, and has been oftener conquered 
than any other European kingdom, 
still retains his national character, if, 
unfortunately, he has lost much of his 
national spirit. The same spirit of 
enduring fortitude, of obstinate re- 
sistance, has been displayed at all pe- 
riods of Spanish history, from the 
days of Hannibal to the siege of Zara- 
gosa. The same inflated style and 
Castillian pride may be seen in Seneca 
and Lucian, as in their descendants of 
the present day. But the history of 
the Celts, as contrasted with that of 
the Teutonic race, affords, perhaps, 
the best illustration of the permanence 
of national character. The Gauls of 
Cesar and Ammianus were the French 
of the present day. We have still the 
same lively fickleness, excitable tem- 
perament, the same taste for wild en- 
terprise, without the practical wisdom 
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and steady industry of their northern 
neighbours. Their ready credulity 


“ Et tumidus Galla credulitate fruar ;” 


and Silius Italicus has noticed their 
boastful character—Vanilo quum Cel- 
te genus. And Livy has said the same 
in language that we need not quote. 
The following graphic description, by 
Ammianus, which we quote from Dr. 
Pritchard’s version, proves that the old 
legionary soldier had been long quar- 
tered in Celtic Gaul. The Gauls are 
almost all of tall stature, very fair, and 
red-haired, horrible from the fierceness 
of their eyes, fond of strife, and haugh- 
tily insolent. A whole band ofstrangers 
would not endure one of them, aided 
in his brawl by his powerful and blue- 
eyed wife, especially when, with swol- 
len neck and gnashing teeth, poising 
her huge white arms, she begins join- 
ing kicks to blows, to put forth her 
fists like stones from the twisted strings 
of a catapult. All ages are thought 
fit for war, and an old man is led forth 
to be armed with the same vigour of 
heart as a man in his prime, with limbs 
hardened by cold and continual labour, 
and a contempt for many even real 
dangers. 

It is this unsteady and reckless cou- 
rage, combined with a tendency to 
rally round some abstraction, whether 
a clan chief, the Grand Monarque, or 
the Republic, without ever fixing upon 
and following out some uniform sys- 
tem, which has decided the fate of the 
race, from the invasion of the Cimbri, 
to the occupation of Algiers. Long 
before the Christian era, the Celts had 
settled in the north of Italy, in Asia 
Minor, and in Bohemia. But the 
bravery which could gain a victory, 
was useless in the absence of practical 
wisdom, and of good social institu- 
tions. The system of reckless con- 
quest ceased, and the Celts were soon 
pressed down by the Germans from 
beyond the Rhine. At the time of 
Cesar, the Germans had gained a 
footing in Belgium, and the defeat of 
Ariovistus only drove back the stream 
which burst out four centuries later. 
In all Gallic history we find the same 
recklessness, and the same want of self- 
controul, and also want of respect for 
human rights and feelings. The social 
system in Celtic Gaul and Britain was 
inherently vicious, consisting of two 
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privileged orders of clan-chiefs and 
Druids, while the mass of the people 
was enslaved and degraded, plunged in 
licentiousness, with its frequent accom- 
paniment, cruelty; and hence they 
were ever obliged to recede before the 
free and energeticrace which descended 
upon them from the North. The dif- 
ferent genius of the Celtic and Teutonic 
races is remarkably displayed in the 
history of conquest and colonisation. 
The early conquests of the Gauls in 
Italy, Germany, and Asia, have left no 
result, while the bold expeditions of the 
Northmen who, within the course of a 
century, founded the Russian empires 
discovered America, and conquered 
Normandy, Naples, and England, have 
left behind them consequences which 
will influence the history of our species 
for ages to come. Perhaps the most 
striking example of the different tenden- 
cies of the two races is to be seen in the 
history of their North American colo- 
nies. Lower Canada and New England 
were occupied nearly in the same year. 
The French colony was fostered by a 
strong military establishment, and a 
vast expenditure from the mother 
country, while the New England colo- 
nists were neglected, and left to their 
own resources, or if the parent country 
interfered, it was only to teaze and vex 
the settlers. We can now see the re- 
sult of a long experiment of two cen- 
turies: the Canadian nation, as it is 
called, scarcely exceeds half a million 
of individuals, while the six New Eng- 
land States contain a population four 
times greater, besides a nearly equal 
number of colonists, whom they have 
sent to found new states in the valley 
of the Ohio. This permanence of na- 
tional character, of which we find such 
unquestionable evidence in history, 
pervades every national literature, con- 
stituting, so to speak, the individuality 
of a Shakspeare and Cervantes, of Vol- 
taire and Goethe, is one of the facts 
which cannot be overlooked when spe- 
culating on historical questions, or lay- 
ing the foundation of that yet unformed 
science which, by a convenient bar- 
barism, has been called sociology. It 
is, we believe, Mr. Mill who has re- 
marked that this energy of character, 
producing intense competition, consti- 
tutes a very characteristic difference 
between the English and continental 
merchant. The one concentrates his 
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efforts on his pursuit, while the other 
chooses to be contented with moderate 
gains, provided he can enjoy life as it 

passes, in the social amusements of the 

hour. 

In tracing the progress of mankind, 

there is an inquiry which it is of im- 

portance to examine, as, when duly ex- 

plained, it will tend to place a salutary 

limit to the excursions of speculation, 

on a topic where writers have too of- 

ten considered themselves emancipated 

from the laws of logic. If man be a 

comparatively recent occupier of the 

earth, it is obvious that a great mass 

of speculation may be very summarily 
disposed of. In that case we need not 
waste time in tracing the metamorpho- 
sis of man through the inferior grades 
of the animal kingdom, nor will it be 
necesary to trace our origin back to 
the savage state, after the current and 
commonplace system expounded by Lu- 
cretius, and repeated by a thousand 
followers, who have often contrived to 
be dull, while the original, at all events, 
possesses the merit of poetic beauty. 

This subject has been only incidentally 
treated by Dr. Pritchard, and we must 
add, in a very unartistical manner, by 
Colonel Hamilton Smith. Perhaps the 
best view of the question, in as far as 
it regards geology, is to be seen in Mr. 
Lyell’s work. It is rarely the fate of 
negative arguments to be conclusive, 
although in the present instance there 
is less ground for that complaint, than 
in almost any inquiry that could be 
mentioned. It may be stated, as a fact 
which few will call in question, that 
the oldest remains of human bones, or 
what is, in the present case, equivalent 
to them, stone-hatchets, arrow-heads, 
and such remains of human art, are 
only found in the most recent and su- 
perficial portions of the earth’s crust— 
as under peat, in rocky fissures, 
beds of rivers, &c.; but no one has 
ever found any trace of human exis- 
tence in any, even of the newest tertiary 
strata. The fact thus stated admits of 
no doubt, and thus we have, at all 
events, a limit beyond which we need 
not go in seeking for evidence of the 
antiquity of our race. It is, at all 
events, obvious, that man is but a re- 
cent inhabitant of the earth, in respect 
to vast and scarcely imaginable periods 
which geology expands before us. The 
mere fact of this sudden and abrupt 
appearance of man, is incompatible 
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with the idea of his being merely a 
higher development of some inferior 
race, for, in that case, what has become 
of the intermediate forms which should 
indicate the transition ? 

There is another mode of inves- 
tigating the subject, to which, how- 
ever interesting and curious, we think 
undue importance has been attached, 
in as far as it has been supposed to 
have any bearing on the present ques- 
tion—we mean the occurrence of 
human bones associated with those of 
extinct races of animals. It has been 
assumed, for example, that if human 
bones were found mixed up with those 
of the mammoth, the mostodon, or 
the Irish elk, that not only was.man, 
the contemporary of these ancient 
species, but further, that the antiquity 
of the human race must be thrown 
back to a much more remote period 
than is commonly supposed. As re- 
spects the matter of fact, various in- 
stances have been pointed out, in 
which the association of bones just 
mentioned has been supposed to have 
been detected. The question is still 
in a very unsatisfactory state, and in 
whatever way it may be settled, we 
cannot perceive that it can in any way 
modify our received opinions respect- 
ing the recent origin of man. It is to 
be remembered that the extinct ele- 
phants and mostodons were the com- 
panions of those animals which still 
live around us: their extinction, there« 
fore, has been slow, and, so to speak; 
imperceptible. If such be the case, 
we have the dilemma of either assign- 
ing a high antiquity to man, or of 
referring the final disappearance of 
many animals to a comparatively re- 
cent time. In viewing the question 
in this manner, it appears by no means 
improbable that the Irish elk may have 
been hunted by the primeval Finnish 
and Celtic tribes, which made their 
way to our island. In the case of the 
extinct bird, the dodo, we have a 
species which lived down till the six- 
teenth century, and of the two gigantic 
oxen, the bison and the urus, which 
abounded in the forests of Germany 
in the time of Cesar and Pliny, one 
has totally perished, and the other 
maintains a lingering existence, pro- 
longed by the protection of the czar, 
and may become an extinct species to- 
morrow by a fit of imperial caprice. 
There is another series of facts, whose 
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bearing on this question are equally 
inconclusive. We find in many parts 
of the Mediterranean, and on the 
coast of Peru, and'in Sweden, either 
human bones or remains of human 
art, imbedded under accumulations of 
gravel and sea-shells, and sometimes 
raised many feet above the sea level. 
But we know that in these countries 
the land is in a state of oscillation, be- 
tween elevations, and depressions, and 
such accidents, as would imbed and 
preserve, human remains are very con- 
ceivable. The land, for example, on 
the west coast of Greenland, is gra- 
dually subsiding, and remains of build- 
ings are found under the water ; but 
such is no proof of antiquity, for we 
know that in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries the Northmen built churches 
and founded monasteries in that dreary 
region. 

In this inquiry, we think the moral 
evidence in perfect accordance with 
the negative records furnished by 
geology. The recent origin of civili- 
sation, that is, the formation of civi- 
lised and progressive communities 
among mankind, is, of itself, an evi- 
dence of man's recent origin. If man 
can raise himself from the savage to 
the civilised state, without the aid of 
some external impulse, how is it that 
the Australians have not yet set about 
the attempt, and how long will it be 
ere they discuss the atomism of Epi- 
curus, or Schelling’s system of uni- 
versal identity? Even when some 
progress has been made, and the first 
step taken, the history of the Chinese 
shows that, fatigued with the initial 
effort, they have taken a breathing 
time of thirty centuries ; and the vast 
remains found in the valley of the 
Mississippi, prove that great commu- 
nities may abandon the effort in de- 
spair, retrace their steps, and return 
to the hunting state. The truth is, 
that the savage state of mankind has 
been made the subject of discussion, 
by speculators and poets, forgetful 
that in this, as in every other investi- 
gation, we must study the phenomena 
before we attempt to classify; and 
generalise them. The savage state, 
as described in books, is as far from 
truth and actual nature, as the golden 
age of the poets is from representing 
any existing form of human society. 
The savage state, as it actually exists, 
or has existed, in Australia, or among 





the wild tribes of North America, is 
neither the chaos of disorder some 
imagine, nor is it destitute of its laws 
and regulations, which, although un- 
written, are better observed than the 
statutes of civilized kingdoms. In 
Tanner's narrative of his long cap- 
tivity among the Indians, and in the 
admirable remarks of Captain Gray on 
the natives of Australia, we have true 
views of what savage life really is, 
So far from being an absolutely law- 
less state, it has its laws of property, 
of marriage, and of revenge, which 
is observed with a precision which 
may be called intuitive. Every tribe 
knows precisely the limits of its hunt- 
ing-ground ; no one dares to marry an 
individual belonging to the same name 
as himself; and if a murder is com- 
mitted, those who are liable to suffer 
from retaliation, and those who are 
exempt from that peril, are accurately 
known. In fact, as Captain Gray 
justly observes, the savage is in reality 
subject to complete laws, which not 
only deprive him of all free agency of 
thought, but, at the same time, by 
allowing no scope whatever for the 
development of intellect, benevolence, 
or any other great moral qualification, 
necessarily bind him down in a hope- 
less state of barbarism, from which it 
is impossible for man to emerge, so 
long as he is enthralled by these cus- 
toms ; which, on the other hand, are 
so ingeniously devised, as to have a 
direct tendency to annihilate every 
effort that is made to overthrow 
them. 

The existence, however, of great 
barbaric communities in America at 
the period of its discovery, is a proof 
that under peculiar circumstances sa- 
vage man may be collected into great 
communities, and attain considerable 
progress. It would, in our opinion, 
be taking an extreme position to main- 
tain, in the absence of all evidence, 
that the quasi-civilization of Mexico 
and Peru was the development of a 
germ which had been imported from 
some foreign source. Had the Mexi- 
cans been instructed by Asiatic teach- 
ing, assuredly the use of iron would 
have been introduced. Mr. Gallatin 
has, we think, rendered it highly pro- 
bable that the Mexican civilization, 
and even its astronomy, are indigenous, 
for they bear internal evidence of hav- 
ing been constructed within the tro- 
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pics. In such a country as Mexico, 
where maize is probably indigenous, 
and abounding in useful vegetables, 
settled communities would scarcely 
fail to be formed, and these would in- 
evitably be consolidated and extended 
by conquest. These American com- 
munities, however, contained no ele- 
ment of progress, and so far from 
possessing any inherent energy, would, 
in all probability, have fallen asunder, 
and retrograded, even had they been 
kept secreted from European power 
and enterprise. The peninsula of 
Yucatan, whose civilization was, be- 
yond all doubt, older than that of 
Mexico, was in progress of disintegra- 
tion when Grijalva visited its shores. 
If there is any truth in Mexican tra- 
ditions, their Toltec ancestors were 
more civilized than they; and, above 
all, the vast works remaining in the 
valley of the Mississippi, proves that 
not only barbaric civilization, but even 
the vast communities which possessed 
it, may perish. The highest perfec- 
tion of this civilization was the Peru- 
vian, in whom all individual spirit was 
destroyed, and every one toiled not 
for himself, but for the community : 
it was, in fact, the practice of social- 
ism without its dogmas, where, to speak 
St. Simonianism, every one was re- 
warded according to his capacity, and 
each capacity according to its works. 
It says little for the tendency of our 
own civilization, when an attempt is 
making to render France what Peru 
was with} St. Simon for its Manco 
Capac. 

This abortive nature of social ten- 
dency is equally visible in the old as in 
the new world. Hindoo and Chinese 
progress have long been arrested ; 
and even the civilization of Greece, 
combined as it was with some degree 
of political freedom, was essentially so 
narrow and incapable of expansion. 
From the Homeric period, until that 
of the critics and mystic philosophers 
of Alexandria, the Greek mind became 
exhausted, and nothing more was left 
for it to do. It is only in modern 
Europe that the elements of civiliza- 
tion combining stability with progress 
are to be found, 

There are two other considerations 
which tend to point out the compara- 
tively modern date we must assume as 
the starting point of human society— 
the recent discovery of America, and 


the remarkable changes which have 
taken place in the grammatical struc- 
ture of languages. Nothing is more 
remarkable than that the new world 
should have remained so long secluded 
from the commerce and enterprise of 
the old; and had mankind any claims 
to the antiquity which Hindoo or 
Egyptian fables claim, even chance 
would have opened a path across the 
Atlantic, as it had driven colonies of 
the Malay race, upon every inhabitable 
rock and coral-reef in the Pacific. In 
the course of thousands of years, re- 
peated chances, or the progress of na- 
vigation, would have conducted to 
America, as a combination of boldness 
and fortune led the Northmen to New- 
foundland, in the eleventh century. 
Even timid coastings along the shores 
of Africa, had they been frequently 
repeated, would inevitably have led to 
the discovery of Brazil; and we know 
that the Portuguese, under Cabral, 
seeking to double the Cape of Good 
Hope, were driven upon the coast of 
South America, and thus made the 
discovery of the new world by chance, 
which, only seven years before, had 
been accomplished by one of the no- 
blest efforts of human enterprise. 

The history of languages appears to 
lead us to a similar inference. We 
have sufficient evidence that the diffe- 
rent families of mankind were sepa- 
rated by their languages at a very re- 
mote period. The Hebrew and Egyp- 
tian could not understand each other 
in the days of the patriarchs ; and the 
Chinese, Sanscrit, and Zend, possess 
an equal antiquity. We cannot date 
the Greek later, and the topographical 
names of Western Europe prove the 
antiquity of the Celtic and German. 
The higher we ascend, we find the dis- 
tinction of languages the more bold 
and pronounced. No three languages 
can be more diverse than the Chinese, 
Sanscrit, and Hebrew. At the period 
when they were first spoken, the re- 
spective nations could have had but 
little intercourse, either from conquest 
or commerce. The Indo.European 
tongues, such as the Sanscrit, Greek, 
and German, all possessed a common 
character. They were rich in forms 
of declension of nouns and conjuga- 
tions of verbs, indicating, by the vari- 
ous terminations of the words, all the 
relations of time, place, and number, 
These peculiarities indicate unconquer. 
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ed or secluded races; but they have 
long since disappeared. The Sans- 
crit in the east, and the Latin in the 
west, are only known as the parents of 
a progeny of secondary dialects, which 
have lost their inflections, and supply 
their place by propositions and auxi- 
liary verbs. The cause of this change, 
as Adam Smith has observed, is con- 
quest and colonization. If these se- 
condary languages can in every case 
be traced back to their parent, we can- 
not allow an unlimited antiquity to the 
primary tongues. We know of no period 
in which mankind was not engaged in 
wars and conquests, and this circum- 
stance prevents us from extending the 
age of the older languages. The Hin- 
doos, Persians, and Romans, from the 
nature of their countries, exposed to 
invasions which changed their social 
systems, or at least the governing 
powers, bear evidence of those changes 
in the structure of their languages ; 
while the Chinese, from their remote 
situation and vast numbers, have re- 
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mained unmodified, and retained their 
language unaltered, since the period 
when their ancestors first established 
themselves in their present abodes. 

The earliest writer, with whom we 
are acquainted, who controverted the 
generally received opinions respecting 
the savage state, was Dr. Doig, Mas- 
ter of the Grammar School of Stir- 
ling. The wild speculations of Lord 
Kames on this topic, produced two 
letters on the savage state from the 
schoolmaster of Stirling. In these 
letters he proved, by a distinct investi- 
gation of ancient history, that so far 
from finding any presumption for Lord 
Kames’ views, the whole tendency of 
the evidence pointed to an opposite 
conclusion. He also remarked, that 
we have no example of a nation emerg- 
ing from barbarism by its own efforts, 
unaided by foreign influence. It is 
creditable to Lord Kames, that these 
controversial letters laid the founda- 
tion of an enduring friendship between 
him and his learned opponent. 
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A Wreath of Student Fongs. 
BY PERCY BOYD, ESQ., M.R.I.A. 
THE MINSTR EL’S RETURN. 
(UHLAND. ) 


I. 


On his bier the minstrel resteth now, 
His pale lips breathe no glorious strain, 
With yellow hair is wreathed that brow 
Which never more shall think again. 


Il. 


The rolls of song beside him lie— 

The latest that the minstrel sung— 
And on his arm hangs silently 

The lyre, with all its chords unstrung. 


Ill. 


So resteth he in dreamless sleep— 
But still the sweet refrain we hear 
Of that proud lyre whose music deep 
Shall never waken mortal ear. 


Iv. 


Months and years have sped their flight, 
The drooping cypress sadly waves 

Where those who mourned song’s vanished light 
Sleep in their long-forgotten graves— 


Ve 


But still, when Spring her mantle green 
Spreads rejoicing Nature o’er, 

The minstrel’s wandering shade is seen 
Back in his ancient haunts once more. 


VI. 
Forth from his lone and quiet bed 
He mingles with the living throng, 
But the age which mourned the poet dead 
Lives only in his wreathéd song. 


OLD NOAH. 


I. 


When Noah left the ark of old, 

And saw the waters backward rolled, 
To heaven, that lent an arm to save, 
A plenteous offering he gave, 

Then turned to labours of the field, 
That it might soon a harvest yield. 
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Il. 


Worn down by toil, and thirsty soon, 
He stood one summer’s sultry noon— 
** Water I cannot drink,” he said, 
** It teemeth with unpleasant dead, 
For drownéd hath there been therein 
All sinful beasts, and men of sin.” 





Ill. 
From Paradise, which bloomed divine, 
Heaven sent him then a teeming vine, 
And counselled him, whate’er befel, 
That he should tend its culture well ; 
Then Noah’s joy no bounds could know, 
‘To see the purple clusters grow. 





IV. 
Old Noah was a jovial blade, 

And soon a goodly row he made 

Of casks well filled with vintage rare, 
Of which the old boy drank his share ; 
And all men know how it appears 

He lived and drank three hundred years. 








v. 
From this example we can see 

What little hurt in wine may be, 

And thus the sound old doctrine fix 

‘That none should wine with water mix, 
Because there hath been drowned therein 
All sinful beasts, and men of sin. 


THE MAIDEN FROM AFAR. 


(SCHILLER. ) 


When the lark had trilled his blithest lay 
To hail the springtime of the year, 
In a green valley far away 
A beauteous maiden did appear. 





That lonely vale saw not her birth, 

None knew from whence she wandered there— 
So bright, she did not seem of earth— 

So fleet, her footsteps died in air. 


Her presence shed a happy hue 

Of sunshine over every heart, 
But something in her beauty drew 
From her familiar looks a part. 


She brought wild flowers of radiance bright, 
Fresh with dews, by breezes fanned ; 
Fruits that had ripened in the light 
Of some more genial, sunny land. 


These treasures of an unknown shore 

She gave-—the fruits, the flowers, to some— 
To youth, to age—each of them bore 
His faéry blessing back to home. 


German Hearts. 


Thus every guest was welcomed by 
This maiden, with a peerless gem ; 
But when a loving pair drew nigh 
Her choicest gifts were showered on them. 


GERMAN HEARTS, 


(4IDNKEL. ) 


I. 


3rothers! our hearts are proudly beating, 
Flashes the gleam of Freedom’s sword— 
The silver chime of goblets meeting, 
Blends with the fiery thunder-word ! 


CHORUS. 


Though rocks and hoary oaks may shiver 
While rides the crashing tempest by, 
Resistless, like some rolling river, 
We sweep, to conquer or to die! 


ll. 
Red as love the token of our union— 
Pure as gold the soul that burns within— 
That death divide us not from this communion, 
Let this black ribbon be the outward sign. 
Though rocks and hoary oaks, &c. 


Ill. 
We know the strength in freeborn swords which lieth, 
Proud is the will, and bold the arm to smite— 
We fail not when the blazing signal flieth, 
Which calls the sons of Fatherland to fight ! 
Though rocks and hoary oaks, &c. 


Iv. 
Up! brothers, up! to guard our glorious river, 
Have we not sworn it on the blue cold blade, 
By morning’s lurid ray—for ever 
To guard it from the alien’s haughty tread ? 
Though rocks and hoary oaks, &c. 


Vv. 
And thou, belovéd! who hast nerved my spirit 
In those sweet hours which never more can be ; 
When battle’s roar and death come near it, 
My heart shall beat more fervently to thee. 
Though rocks and hoary oaks, &c. 


Vie 
Fate may rive the bond of our communion— 
Grasp then the firmer each true brother hand, 
And swear once more, even in death’s union, 
Eternal fealty to our Fatherland. 
Though rocks and hoary oaks may shiver, 
While rides the crashing tempest by. 
Resistless, like some foaming river, 
We sweep, to conquer or to die! 
VOL. XXXII.——-NO. CLXXXVII. 
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THE GOOD COMRADE. 


(UHLAND. ) 






A comrade brave once had I, 

A trusty friend and tried, 
The trumpet found him ready 
In battle at my side. 






Amid the dead and dying 
My comrade bore him well, 
But a cannon-ball came flying, 


And at my feet he fell. 






To grasp my hand he wishes, 
As I was ramming down. 
In a mode most expeditious, 


A bullet in my gun. 






“‘ T have not, my dear fellow, 

A hand to spare,” I said, 
««T am so grieved to tell you 
I looked—but he was dead. 





THE BRIDGE OF THE BIDASSOA. 






On the bridge where Bidassoa 
Rolls his waters to the main, 
There stands a sainted image 
Looking forth on France and Spain. 
Gently doth heaven’s blessing 
Descend on that sweet shore, 
Once crossed by many a soldier, 
Who saw his home no more. 






On the bridge of Bidassoa 
By night strange music plays, 
There swarthy shades are mingled 
With golden lustrous rays ; 
One side is bright with roses, 
The other dark with sand, 
As each the chance discloses 
Of death or Fatherland! 






The waves of Bidassoa 
Glide on with gentle swell, 
And, rising o’er their music, 
Is heard the shepherd's bell. 
Far other sounds once echoed 
Along that river fair, 
When a broken host at twilight 
Furled their torn banners there. 
Wounded, sore, and bleeding— 
Of hope, of pride bereft— 
On the bridge they leaned their rifles, 
And counted who were left. 





Durand. 






Long watched they for the missing, 
With tearful, earnest eyes, 
Until an ancient warrior 
To his drooping soldiers cries : 
«¢ Roll up the tattered banner, 
Once the ensign of the brave— 
No more shall conquest fan her 
By the Bidassoa’s wave. 













“ We must seek a home of Freedom 
In some country far away, 
Where our ancient star of glory 
Shall shine with cloudless ray. 
Oh, thou, in Freedom’s battle, 
Who many a toil hast borne, 
Spirit of the sainted Minna! 
Show the path of our return. 
















** We have one dauntless leader 
Left to Spain and Freedom yet— 
On, then! o’er the river 
Her star of glory hath not set! 
From the old time-worn marble, 
Where he long had lain so still, 
Minna rises, sternly glancing 
On the lighted western hill!” 













Then from his breast removing 
His hand, he opens wide 

His wounds, and soon his life-blood 

Purples the gushing tide. 










DURAND. 


I. 
His heart with song and love o’erflowing, 
Swift the Minstrel Durand flies— 


Back to that dear country going, 
Where the towers of Balbi rise. 










Il. 


For there had dwelt a graceful lady, 
Whose gentle, downcast eyes would fill 

When, from ‘neath the lindens shady, 

She heard the harp of Durand thrill. 








Itt. 


Where the broadest linden flingeth 

Its shadow the clear stream above, 
Now the gallant Durand singeth 
The sweet old song she used to love. 










IV. 


He sees the flowers she tended glisten 
Through the rosy twilight air— 
Ah! why doth she not come to listen ?— 
No eye a welcome smileth there. 
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Vv. 





Her lattice sadly looks forsaken ; 
A mourner draweth near, and saith— 
«‘ Her rest your song can never waken— 


The Lady Blanka sleeps in death.” 


vI. 
Not a word Durand hath spoken— 

A storm of grief is in his eyes— 
That tale his loving heart hath broken, 
And the soldier minstrel dies. 





VII. 

The fitful light of tapers, gleaming 
O’er the wreaths of cypress, fell 

Where rests the Lady Blanka dreaming 


In the lofty “ Burg Kappelle.’* 





VIII. 
But lo! a mighty awe surpriseth 

All the throng of mourners near, 
As in raiment white she riseth 
Slowly from her flower-strewn bier. 





Ix. 
*¢ Heard I not sweet music ringing, 
Ringing in my dreaming ear ? 
Was there not a voice of singing ?— 
Is the Minstrel Durand here ?” 





X. 
— Dear lady, yes—but he is taken 

To that country far off, dim ; 
His lyre had power thy sleep to waken— 
No mortal strain shall waken him. 








XI. 
‘¢ To realms of glory now removed, 

He wanders on the Phantom-shore, 
Seeking for that form beloved 
He vainly thought had gone before. 





XII. 


“ Though fields of bliss are round him lying, 
Still the ceaseless echo falls, 

As she wanders, sadly sighing 

For Blanka, through these desert halls.” 





THE TRUMPETER OF KATZBACH. 


I. 
A trumpeter at Katzbach, 
As the storm of fight swept by, 


His life-blood ebbing slowly, 
Had laid him down to die. 


* Castle Chapel. 
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The Trumpeter of Katzbach. 


Il. 
No ease the wound was bringing, 
Within his stricken breast ; 
Until he hears of victory, 
He does not pray for rest. 


Ill. 


As he lay alone and dying, 

Upon the blood-stained ground, 
Upon his ear comes floating 

A clarion’s well-known sound. 


IV. 


From the cold earth he rises, 

As he hears the glorious strain ; 
And on his stately charger 

The trumpeter sits again. 


v. 

Then forth he takes his trumpet, 
Once more with nervous hand, 

And rings with peal like thunder, 
Victoria! o’er the land, 


VI. 
Victory ! sounds the trumpet, 
Victory! far and near ! 
Again that glorious echo 
Sings thrilling on the ear. 


Vil. 


3ut with that blast of thunder 
His martial spirit fled ; 

And from his stately charger 
The trumpeter falls dead ! 


Vill. 


Then as their comrade’s obsequies 
The serried ranks attend, 
Softly spake the field-marshal, 
** Llis was a happy end!” 






























































































































































































































































RANDOM 


A RAMBLE FROM THE HARBOUR OF VALETTA TO THE CEMETERY OF ALEXANDRIA. 


Tr was on a fine sunny morning in the 
beginning of November, as I leant 
over the bows of the good ship ‘ Se- 
sostris,” that my anxious eyes were 
blessed with the first view of Egypt ; 
indeed it was not through fault on 
my part I had not caught a glimpse 
of the land of the Pharaohs long before. 
I had been up, and on the Jook-out 
some hours before daybreak, without 


once reflecting, that to tumble out of 


one’s quiet berth, any hour after mid- 
night, could in nowise expedite our 
arrival at the destined port.—Expe- 
dite! no powers of man could expe- 
dite the gallant “Sesostris”—cloud 
or sunshine—calm or storm—fair 
wind or foul— she held the even 
tenor of her way,” some four knots 
and a-half an hour, and ** no mistake” 
—on our start from Malta her de- 
liberation was exemplary. 

The French war-steamer having pub- 
licly notified her fixed determination 
of leaving port by six o’clock, a.m., the 
morning following, on the preceding 
evening my friend and I had been 
hurried incontine ntly on board, to be 
ready for a start by ‘‘ cock shout” the 
next day. ‘The morning dawned, 
and with it I appeared on deck to 
take a last farewell of the “little mi- 
litary hot-bed,” as well asto inspect the 
Frenchmen getting under weigh ; but 
though within an hour or so of ‘sailing, 
Morpheus still reigned over the bold 
*¢ Sesostris”—the very ‘‘ watch” them- 
selves ‘somnambulized, bobbed against 
the rigging, sacréed, and bobbed 
on. At last a stir was heard along- 
side, the restaurateur boat had arrived 
—first from “ the vasty deep” uprose 
a ‘consumptive Mouton, evidently 
sent by his physicians to try change 
of air and scene ; then, by some mys- 
terious process, followed a heter roge- 
neous mass of fish, fowl, and vegetables 
—then, last not least, the important 
personage who provided these un- 
doubted ‘‘ sinews of war”—the restau- 
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rateur himself. Phcebus in real earnest 
had touched our deck, and Morpheus 
fled at his approach. Forth sails, 
from his pavilion in. the poop, 
Monsieur le capitain, a weasel-visaged 
gentleman in epaulets and listen slip- 
pers—then, from ‘‘theregions below,” 
emerge the officers, cigar in jaw, puf- 


fing their matin incense to the god of 


day—seamen bustled to and fro with 
praiseworthy alacrity—in fact, the 
** Sesostris” was wide awake at last. 

Gallant “Sesostris!” truly thou 
wert a man-of-war from the stocks— 
little didst thou need the proud ap- 
pellative of war-steamer (as translated 
from the placards) to prove thy gallant 
title—no, nor the lacquered guns, on 
which each ill-starred passenger that 
paced thy deck, was wont diurnally 
to smash his shins—nor yet, those 
hirsute heroes who proclaimed thy 
glory—far from it.—Within thyself 
thou hadst a virtue that must shut 
the mouth of gainsaying—handle her 
in any way, the “Sesostris” would 
rather die than run. 

Now, really, without presumption, 


I consider this neat little episode of 


mine quite as flippant, and ten times 
more veracious, than any rhapsody of 
Eugene Sue about his favourite ‘‘ Sa- 
lamander,” which was in the habit, 
he tells us, of “sparing her bullets, 
as a prodigal would spare his last 
half-crown, to blow the English to 
the d ” 

But all this while, despite of fate, 
we are nearing the shores of Egypt— 
the at long, low, dusky streak before us, 
is real, veritable Egypt, the land of 
mystery, mythology, and miracle, 
above all of miracle—for there Je- 
hovah manifested ‘‘his own right 
hand and wondrous power”—and the 
wisdom, potency, and pride of Egypt 
were bowed before the arm of the 
living God. As we near the land, 
Pharos comes in view, and then that 
ancient landmark, Pompey’s Pillar, 
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is discerned in the distance—some of 
our wise heads on board stoutly 
maintained the column to be Cleo- 
patra’s Needle, though why, or 
wherefore, was best known to them- 
selves. 

As we were beating up the danger- 
ous channel, our pilot came on board, 
a mahogany-visaged navigator, in a 
red turboosh, crimson sash, and un- 
limited inexpressibles—greeted, in- 
stanter, by some compatriots of his 
own, who had invaded us at Scyra— 
he was kissed most affectionately, 
first on one cheek, then on the other 
(a salutation he repaid with interest), 
and finally dismissed to his oflicial 
duties, with a gentle pat on the back. 
The water now actually swarms with 
small craft, their long, sharp prow 
cleaving the tiny waves—whilst the 
tall, lateen sails sparkle in the sun- 
beams; gradually the harbour opens. 
There lie the Basha’s fleet, like real 
Christianable men-of-war ; and squat 
little windmills off there, throng the 
beach to the water’s edge—now look 
at that long line of flat-roofed build- 
ings right a-head! Here we come 

yanting, puffing, paddling, and splash- 

ing, with all the consequence of a last 
arrival. Pull up, most noble ‘Se- 
sostris”—a few convulsive throbs— 
a smooth and noiseless glide—a co- 
quetish back-water evolution—and, 
‘* Sesostris,” thy task is done. 

With what a burst of long-pent 
vaporous emotion does the labouring 
vessel vent the fulness of her joy—her 
joy, at length too full for utterance, 
blubbers through her steam-pipe in a 
spout of greasy tears! Boats of all 
sizes beset us like musquitoes—now 
comes the tug of war. Sailors, 
all moustache and marlinspike, rush 
to the gangway—a volley of sacrées 
exploding like a rocket battery on 
our thick-skulled assailants—naithless 
up rush the unscathed heathens, dense 
as a swarm of bees, but ten thousand 
times as noisy—we are boarded across 
the bulwarks—the day is won! 

On the dark faces, tattered gar- 
ments, and discordant gutturals of 
these children of the sun—certes, a 
more disreputable class of vagabonds 
never welcomed two Christian gentle- 
mentoapaganland. As for our res- 
pected selves, my companion and I 
were pounced on by a sleek, smooth- 
tongued, little dragoman, a very lamb 
of a valet de place externally, but a 
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lion in heart and courage, who, as we 
were on the point of being dragged 
into three different boats at once, pro- 
videntially appeared to the rescue, 
and deposited ourselves and goods in 
only one. Our boatmen needled 
through the throng, and landed us in 
safety on the dusty quay of Alexan- 
dria. Headless houses—blue-robed, 
and disrobed females of the felaheen 
department—gorgeous officials—rag- 
ged idlers—sharp-nosed, prowling, 
famine-stricken dogs—dapper little 
donkeys, aud never-ending strings of 
laden camels—floated before our 
wondering gaze, in inextricable con- 
fusion—when, on a sudden, almost 
before we had greeted mother earth, 
down rushed a band of fierce barba- 
rians to the shore—unbreeched bar- 
barians—blear-eyed Arab lads, each 
armed with a jackass and stick. The 
onslaught was tremendous—each 
young incarnationof Satan backing his 
quadruped right between our legs, as a 
gentle intimation of how to mount ; to 
comply was out of the question. Shade 
of Ducrow—fetch of illustrious Batty, 
could any one bestride some three- 
score asses all at once—selection 
was prohibited—escape impossible. 

‘* Sed ingenium,” says the poet—sed 
ingenium res adverse nudare solent,” 
and so it was these res adverse—the 
adverse or retrograded asses—-nudare 
solent, unmask—as one might reekon 
—ingenium, a “ reg’lar dodge.” Pre- 
paratory to this ramble I had pur- 
chased a dumpy little carpet-bag, 
wherein I had subsequently deposited, 
together with my dressing- case, some 
bullets, and a powder flask, the bulk 
of my available exchequer, a lot of 
pillar dollars in a worsted sock— 
now mark the issue. Having found m 
flowers of rhetoric quite lost on the vul- 
garians, the moreso, perhaps, as my au- 
dience did not comprehend one word of 
the English tongue, inwhich language, 
for fault of better, I harangued— 
gestures most unequivocal meeting 
but with similar suceess, I fell back on 
the great law of nations, and proceeded, 
vi et armis, to an explanation. Bagin 
hand, I charged the enemy's cavalry, 
striking out right and left, with praise- 
worthy impartiality. Talk of Sampson 
‘and the men of Gath—Napoleon and 
the Mem’looks—Wellington and Wa- 
terloo!—smash went these Arab hornets 
—down they came, horse and foot, on 
all sides. Ghost of MahoOmmed! the 
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dollars were invincible ; biped or qua. 
druped, none could withstand the ar- 
gument. As I strode victorious o’er 
the prostrate foe, I could not stifle 
the conviction,.that either the Arabs 


OrrenTaLism is rapidly retiring from 
the East. 

The justness of this clever observa- 
tion is abundantly evidenced by even 
the casual inspection of those few 
cities which still retain the fading 
shadow of their ancient greatness, In- 
stance, for example, the inroads of the 
West on Cairo, the modern innovations 
on Damascus ; and as for Stamboul— 
which, by the way, is not in the East 
at all—the revolution of late years in 
the very city of the Sultan—ay, and 
in the person of the ‘Grand Seignor ” 
himself, a pale, milk-and-water, sick- 
looking young man, utterly and de- 
plorably Juropeanized—the revolution 
of late years (I can’t lick this disjointed 
paragraph into anything like uni- 
formity, if I was to be shot for it), 
well, these revolutions, as I was re- 
marking (they will keep revolving, 
like the big stone on Sysiphus, crushing 
all connection between my sentences), 
these revolutions, I say, for the third 
and last time (that is, for the third 
and last time I shall permit them to 
revolve), are enough tomake any lover 
of the thousand and one nights—and 
who, with the imagination of an oyster, 
does not delight in them—close the 
volume in disgust, and forswear the 
immortal page for ever. 

In all polite society the turban is in 
coventry; the ample inexpressibles 
cashiered ; the very slippers vanish- 
ing; so that each ancient Ottoman is 
daily puzzled to identify his nether 
man, in snufl-brown trousers and 
shoes with heels to them; swearing, 
as it does, an alibi beneath his very 
beard. 

The gentler sex, it is true, are not 
so wholly metamorphosed, nay, I can- 
didly admit that they retain their 
voluminous unmentionables in their 
pristine and fair proportions. But, 
entle reader, let meask you, is it inthe 
Zast alone the fair sex wear the 
br—ches? Honestly, asan experienced 
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were a most mercenary nation, or I ne- 
ver knew the value of Aard cash before. 
That day was Alexander out-Alexan- 
dered in Alexandria. 


married gentleman, for myself I must 
answer, no; nay, farther, I have thecan- 
dour to maintain that the following pro- 
position is incontrovertible, viz.: that 
this contested garment, as aforesaid, if not 
substantially and visibly, yet metaphori- 
cally, and not the less really, flourisheth 
in greater vigour, and prevaileth more 
extensively in, on, or amongst the fair 
ones of the West, than amongst, or in, 
or on their less favoured sisters of the 
East. Now to proof. It is a fact ad- 
mitted by all philosophers, that as’ the 
olive branch betokens peace, or the 
crown and sceptre royalty, so in do- 
mestic life the br—ches typify supreme 
authority ; insomuch that it is true, 
even to a proverb, when a married man 
is snubbed, thwarted, ruled and over- 
ruled by his better half, the lady is, in 
common parlance, declared to wear the 
br—ches. 

But our fair one of the East, albeit, 
she also is a daughter of Eve, and hath 
in her nature strongly that fruit of the 
forbidden tree, selfwill, and passion for 
the mastery, yet is she so conquered, 
curbed and cowed, by education, cus- 
tom, habit, creed, and so forth, that 
she will even kiss her chain, and glory 
in her dependance. 

The extent of her submission is in- 
credible. Let me illustrate it by one ver- 
itable little tale of African conjugality. 
So summon your sensibility and attend. 

My informant, a good friend of mine, 
and himself eye-witness of the facts 
whilst performing quarantine at Malta, 
was one day looking on at the debarka- 
tion of some West African pilgrims, who 
had arrived in a merchantman from 
Alexandria. Amongst the other pil- 
grim passengers, one stepped on shore 
of evidently a higher class; some 
attendants followed him, tottering 
under the weight of a huge wooden 
chest. ‘This box, which was consider- 
ably longer than it was broad, had 
apertures, or small windows, in each 
side, securely latticed; in other 
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respects it seemed merely a long un- 
wieldy chest. 

As in duty bound, the quarantine 
officials —ever on the watch for that 
pet importation of plague which every 
traveller is supposed to smuggle in his 
or her particular portmanteau, trunk, 
hatcase, or carpet-bag—cast their 
official glance on our pilgrim’s pon- 
derous chest, and directed him to open 
it forthwith ; but of this the Maugra- 
bee did not seem to have the least 
intention. La, la, no, no, was de- 
cisively returned to every application. 
The officers plied our friend with re- 
peated entreaties — Lord Exmouth 
might as effectually have bombarded 
Algiers with sugar-plums. To en- 
treaty sueceed command—to command 
most intelligible threats of sweet com- 
pulsion ; to all our worthy Hadge re- 
turned the same point blank refusal— 
‘« It was his property, his secret, his.” 
In fact he would not enlighten the 
authorities as to what was in the box. 


Now, the patience of an officer of 


quarantine, though often exercised, has 
yet its limits of endurance. ‘The 
Hadge was angry ; the officers waxed 
more and more wrath; till, at length, 
the guardianos got so excited that, 
had Mohammed himself, at the mo- 
ment, arrived from Mecca, with El 
Jenabi, prophet of joy, shouldering 
the sacred coffin as portmanteau, these 
saints themselves must have submitted 
to their scrutiny, and undergone the 
searching rigour of the law. 

A smith is forthwith summoned— 
the assault is commenced—the hinges 
rattle—bang go the locks and bolts— 
the Hadge’s eyes flash fury—he tears 
his beard — dashes his turban to the 
ground—the chest is broken open—the 
mystery is revealed. Now what do 
they find inside it? Lay down your 
book and guess. The plague ?—the 
prophet? No, bewildererd reader, but 
actually our Hadge’s wife and daughter, 
packed head and point like pilchards, 
buried from the giaour’s gaze ; and in 
this fashion having actually survived 
a tedious voyage from Alexandria, they 
had been apparently first brought to 
light in the quaranteen at Valetta! 
Now, without detaining you by another 
anecdote (I witnessed the circumstance 
myself), about a pilgrim who pulled a 
well-grown girl of fifteen out of his 
right-hand saddle-bag, as I rode with 
the great Hadge from Jerusalem to 
Jericho, I come point blank to the 
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pith, marrow, and conclusion of my 
argument. ‘This paragon of a partner 
—this pattern of all daughters — one 
and the other of them wore the ouf- 
ward inexpressibles, yet could they, 
with any truth, be said emphatically 
to wear the br—ches? I maintain it, 
therefore, my position is unassailed. 
By this instance of tame submission, of 
unmatched resignation, in those east- 
erns to their bonds, it is beyond all 
question incontestable “ that this con- 
tested garment, as aforesaid, though 
not substantially and visibly, yet me- 
taphorically, but not the less really, 
flourisheth in greater vigour, and pre- 
vaileth more extensively, in, .on, or 
amongst the fair ones of the West, than 
amongst, or on, or in their less favored 
sisters of the East.” 

For, only make the case your own, 
fair lady ; examine your own veracious 
little heart; look on your respected 
lord and master; or, if no enviable 
mortal has yet been honoured with your 
hand and fortune, call to your imagi- 
nation some beau ideal of a “proper 
man.” You are, say, three weeks 
gone in the honeymoon—over head 
and ears in love—devotion he, submis- 
sion you—one heart, one soul, verily a 
double-kernelled nut pendant from one 
same green stem. Now fancy Signor 
Benedict proposes a trip to town; dear, 
how delightful to display one’s finery 
and fondness !—one’s span new equl- 
page, and spouse to correspond!—to be 
envied by admiring friends and sweetly 
affectionate fair rivals ! 

‘‘ But, love, I havea rather strange 
request to make of you.” 

‘* Strange! do name it dearest!” 

**Strange, indeed, and rather un- 
reasonable, sweet one !” 

‘*Do let me hear it, dearest” —Al- 
fred, Edmond, or Orlando (as the 
case may be). 

*«*Why rather a novel mode of 
travelling for you, my angel. We 
take the morning train, and I must 
pack you in a hamper, for fear of 
cold.” 

‘* Hamper !—unfeeling monster!— 
me, your Angelina, in a hamper.” 

Good man, even if he cajoled you 
into it (and what a tongue it would 
take to do it), you'd raise an insur- 
rection in the luggage-van, outscream 
the engine, drown the steam whistle, 
blow up the train—nay, though your 
ladyship were labelled “glass, with 


” 


care, 
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But to return to the point from 
whence we started. Orientalism is 
rapidly retiring from the East; and, 
as far as I have seen of it, in no place 
are its parting preparations more ma- 
nifest than in this same Alexandria. 
Tt is true the Effendi flourishes in 
flowing robes; ‘‘swash Bucklers” 
parade it, in embroidered jerkins, 
flaming sashes, blood-thirsty cime- 
ters, and unbounded continuations ; 
haggard and wild Darweeshees, with 
«unkempt locks, ” or caps like chim- 
ney pots; sinister-visaged Greeks, 
from the flaunting Athenian to the 
last-caught Albanian; fox-eyed Copts, 
grave -looking Armenians, blue-shirted 
fellahee n, paunchy, blear-eyed, ragless 
innocents, disputing sunshine with the 
homeless dogs ; ladies astride (I blush 
to write it) on ambling donkeys, 
gaudily caparisoned, their portly per- 
sons robed in vir gin white, or wrapped 
in sombre black; females, less favour- 
ed, trudging it on foot, bal: ancing the 
antique water- -jar on the head, with a 
dusky little one astride on hip or 
shoulder; camels and coffee shops, 
dust, dirt, and donkeys; light little 
Arab steeds with bare- legged riders ; 
mosques, minarets, musquitoes—all 
still abound in Alexandria; but 
through this mass appears a dearning 
in of European faces, hats, bon- 
nets, unveiled women, petticoats, and 
other Frank habiliments; whilst Ger- 
man, French, Italian, English, babel- 
ize with ‘Turkish, Persian, and 
Arabic. Then there are wide streets, 
exotic shops, framed and glazed win. 
dows, staring old Meshrebeeyeh out 
of countenance—till arriving at the 
regular Frank quarter (a really re- 


spectable kind of square, the flag of 


each nation floating over its respective 
consulate), thronged as it is with 
Europeans in their national costumes, 
you have seriously to ask yourself 
am I am in veritable Eg gypt at all ? 

It was, as well as I remember, at 
the hotel de Europe my fellow-tra- 
veller and I arrived, having wunos- 
tentatiously deposit: d ourselves in a 
nondescript wheeled vehicle we found 
in waiting, after the memorable battle 
of the beach. The hotel was a com- 
fortable house enough; and chiefly 
frequented by English and India pas- 
sengers ; so ‘fortifying ourselves with 
& most substantial breakfast, invigo- 
rated, moreover, by a clean shave and 
very satisfactory wash, we rigged 


ourselves in our best, and _ sallied 


forth to kill the ancient lions of 


modern Alexandria. 
Now, in this good city, Alexandria, 
public conveyances are neither 


various or numerous, the place of 


cab, fly, *bus, and such like being 
supplied by the maligned, ill- treated, 
yet invaluable, little ass; but the 
Egyptian ass is a totally different 
character from his English name- 
sake—brisk, clean-limbed,  neatly- 
clipped, and curiously caparisoned, he 
stands with head well up, and eye 
full of fire and vivacity—the sharp 
Arab bit bringing his haunches well 
under him—the headstall, often silk, 
abounding in tassels and jingling or- 
naments, while the saddle, generally 
tricked out with red, blue, yellow, or 
other gaudy trap pings, sets off the 
jaunty, “dappe r air of the little fellow, 
rendering him at times, even a gor- 
geous little animal. 

The saddle itself is most difficult to 
describe, being an intricate, pon- 
derous, and nearly incomprehensible 
piece of machinery, in shape resembling 
adustman’s hat, or rather an exaggerat- 
ed sou-wester. As a pommel there rises 
a leather cushion before you, generally 
of a shiny red, and of height sufficient 
to compensate for the low shoulder of 
the animal. The seat is padded, very 
long, very broad, very flat, very thick, 
and, at first, very difficult to sit on. 
This seat is covered generally with a 
sort of woollen lace; red, blue, and yel- 
low being favourite colours—though at 
times the material of the wholeis leather, 
and seat and pommel correspond. Now 
append to each side of this apparatus, 
a pair of antique military stirrups 
made of brass, with a smail spur in- 
geniously growing out of one side 
(this spur invari iably set outwards) ; ; 
attach the whole to the corporation of 
the quadruped by an old wash leather 
thong, tied into an iron loop, and per- 
petually unfastening—and you have 
as clear an idea of the contrivance as 
I am able to communicate, at least 
with the execrable steel-pen with which 
I write.—Steel pens! it was an iron- 
hearted genius who first invented you. 
Inventors and fabricators, you have 
destroyed the handwriting of the age, 
may all ganders hiss you, all quill 
drivers discard you, may the fates 
confound you—since your pens have 
been sold, sixpence per dozen, anda 
handle in, I have not been able to 
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procure a good quill pen for love or 
money. Generous reader, if you wish 
me to ramble in another number, send 
me (under cover to the editor) one 
hundred of good quills. But talking 
of this donkey saddle, I must not 
leave out an essential part and parcel 
of the whole concern—to wit, the 
ass-driver himself. Picture to your- 
self, then, a spare, slight-limbed, dark- 
skinned youth, with, in general, but a 
solitary eye, invariably (if he wears 
two) w ith both eyes sore and gummy, 
a small felt skull- -cap, de fending his 
precious cranium, and his body en- 
cumbered with the least imaginable 
stock of clothes to obstruct the native 
grace and agility of his movements, 
bare-legged and bare-footed ; in one 
hand a short stick, wherewith he { or sate 
his suffering beast perpetually, hold- 
on by tail or crupper with the other— 
his labours are incessant: he pants as 
he trots behind you—now shouting to 
the ass—now to the pedestrians before 
you, “oua rig-lak” (take e: are of your 
toes), ‘*oua dah’rak,” (mind your 
back) ; always particularising the) part 
in danger (at times oc casioning al- 
lusions more matter-of-fact than de. 
licate) ; ; then, if the throng be dense, 
in an agony of mind lest the khawageh 
be retarded, “¢ yemee’nak, shima’ lak” 
(right and left), besides each obstruct- 
ing biped must be addressed with a 
suitable appellation, or he or she 
would by no means budge an inch. 
‘Ya she’reef” (oh, noble), toany beg- 
gar that mounts the green turban; 
**ya bint” (oh, girl), to any old woman 
who cannot claim the digni ity of sitt 
or lady—a young one he will hail with 
** ya aroo ’sheh” (oh, bride), and so to 
the end of the chi apter. On he trots, 
puffing, shouting, laughing, cracking 
jokes, or cutting capers, and, in 
addition to all, stufling your various 
purchases, turbooshes, shaw ls, tobacco, 
pots, pans, and crockery, into some 
mysterious recess between his blue 
shirt and black body, until he is 
crammed like a woodquest, from 
throat to girdle. 

Eyed by a bevy of these restless 
ragvamuflins, who were collected with 
their donkeys in front of the hotel, we 
were assailed instanter by 
applications for our distinguished pa- 
tronage. 

66 Try him dunkey, sair—him good, 
taib, taib, him ood, Ingleesee. 

‘*No take him donke ‘y, sair—him 


a host of 
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ver foine dunkey, him trot like de 
dibil.” 
Determined, however, to essay the 
right of px ivate judgme nt, (for I looked 
on the race of ass-drivers qs a defeated 
body,) I paused to make a selection 
mentally, and, with a dive, despe- 
rate as unanticipated, I plunged 
into the centre of the troop, laying 
hands on the devoted jack-ass where- 
upon I had set my heart—a slender, 
spunky, broken- kneed little creature, 
by the way, and not a little galled 
about the flanks. Whilst I was ex- 
tricating myself from the crowd of un- 
successful applicants, each of whom, 
notwithstanding, still claimed meas his 
own, unaware of the peculiarities of 
the saddle, I unguardedly set one foot 
in the stirrup, and prepared to throw 
my leg across: ‘‘Infelix puer cui im- 
par,” round began the whole affair to 
turn—to restore equilibrium I grasped 
convulsively at the mane—manc! 
there was not a vestige of it! it had 
been clean shaved off! Instinctively I 
struck out for the ears ; donkey ducked, 
and, on the pit of my stomach, I land- 
ed in the centre of the saddle! The 
young Arabs raised a simultancous 
shout of laughter, while my attendant 
sprite, ‘‘diabolo,” doubtless, “suaden- 
te,” pitched with his pointed stick into 
my pegasus. Peg, sore galled already, 
dashed right across the square, my 
loosely-girthed saddle wabbling from 
side to side—my prostrate corporation 
eross-wise, like a sack of corn—plung- 
ing and lurching at every jerk. It 
was the desperate struggle of despair! 
agonizing moment !—death or victory! 
And thus, gentle reader, I rode from 
the Frank quarter in’ Alexandria—a 
brief, but rather perilous journey 
through labyrinths of mud_hovels, 
squalid women, naked urchins, mangy 
curs, dust, dirt, and desolation, ter- 
minated in an open space, right in 
front of Cleopatra’s Needle, though 
why termed a needle: it being a stu- 
pendous obelisk (an awkward imple- 
ment even for a London sempstress), or 
why Cleopatra's Needle, being the un- 
undoubted property of Thotmes IIL, 
of happy memory—or why we hear of 
ne os and not needles, there being 
no less than two of these portentous 
implements of regal housewifery, I 
must leave for the learned to discuss. 
Be it as it may, however, the per- 
plexities and perils of the way—(in- 
stance the bare article of camel-dodg- 
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ing, your donkey getting invariably 
involvedamongst the animal’s ungainly 
iegs, dragging its rider underneath the 
leaky water-skins, with which nine out 
of ten of the huge beasts are laden)— 
the perplexities and perils of the way, 
to say nothing of such incidental damp- 
ers, quite quenched my antiquarian 
ardour, at least in that direction— 
there, in a lone, neglected spot, rising 
amidst decay and desolation, stands 
the said obelisk ; two sides thereof se- 
verely damaged in the hieroglyphical 
department ; but, nevertheless, a fine 
old gaunt memorial of bygone times— 
a speaking record of the past—with 
mystic characters that still survive the 
wear, and waste, and ruthless hand of 
ages. The sister pillar has not mani- 
fested a like spirit of stern indepen- 
dence; indeed the ancient lady ap- 


pears to have given over all idea of 


standing up for old times; so sulkily, 
half-hid in rubbish, she lies full length, 
seeking an unregarded grave amidst 
the ancient ruins. Arriving, in our 
ramble, at the city gates, we came sud- 
denly on a detachment of the basha’s 
infantry, “who guard the station,” 
some patriarchal cannon on superan- 
nuated carriages cunningly assisting 
them to keep the post—for, being 
snugly stowed under the ramparts, the 
ambuscade is so complete and subtle, 
that the invader could not guess at 
even their existence, until in his un- 
wariness he had scaled the wall—then, 
however, from their position, the guns 
—not the adversary—must be fairly 
hors-de-combat. Now, the warriors 
themselves were worthy only of their 
antiquated ordnance—an ill-looking, 
unsoldierlike set of vagabonds, in flan- 
nel jackets, cotton drawers, naked feet, 
slipshod slippers, turbooshes, crazy 
musquets, and most filthy counte- 
nances. Some were knitting (garters 
I took for granted), others snored 
calmly on the flags, whilst some few, 
in a state of semi-somnambulism, pa- 
rading with their firelocks, pretended 
to mount guard. And these were the 
defenders of the country! Yet, con- 
sidering the raw material from which 
the basha’s army has been manufac- 
tured, what better class of soldiery 
could one expect? I have seen whole 
troops of unfortunate peasants, who 
were torn from their helpless families, 
chained neck and neck, and marched 
through the streets of Cairo, to be 
metamorphosed into soldiers. Under 


the present dynasty in Egypt, in fact, 
every thing is foreed—manufactures 
are foreed—agriculture foreed—refor- 
mation throughout the pakalate is ex- 
otic. The country is forced to main- 
tain itself, as they say of the bear in 
winter, by sucking its own paws. 
Verily, if matters go on as they are 
going much longer, the nation will, in 
real earnest, not be left a leg to stand 
on. All the better for old England, 
if she can set her claw on that ver 

fertile, most convenient, but a 
mismanaged land of Egypt. Gently, 
old lady, your time may come—you 
are not in your dotage yet. 

But as we are so far on our road, let 

us get on, and take a look at Pompey’s 
Pillar. Here, on this height, bedaubed 
with sundry autographs of discrimi- 
nating travellers, stands the column of 
Dioclesian. The base, as you per- 
ceive, is sadly injured ; but is not the 
shaft a noble one? Here was the high- 
est site of ancient Alexandria. What 
uvast and glorious prospect it once 
commanded, What temples, palaces, 
vast collossii, stately obelisks—the fea- 
thery palm-tree, with its sprayey fo- 
liage towering above the courts of 
noble edifices, or shading some long 
avenue of sphynxes, as its branches 
rustled in the gentle breeze. Beneath 
the eye, luxurious gardens spread 
their varied beauties where marble 
fountains cooled the perfume-burdened 
air; whilst the wide unruffled Mareotis 
sparkled like molten silver in the noon- 
day sun. How drear and desolate the 
prospect now! That arid plain below 
us, through which a pack of howling 
dogs are prowling after prey; that 
lonely burial-ground, dotted with 
thickly-planted graves; the dull white 
wall which bounds the distant city, 
obtruding its paltry insignificance upon 
our recollections of its bygone great- 
ness—legibly is it written here—‘‘ The 
fashion of the world passeth away.” 
But, even on this lonely spot, one is 
not permitted to indulge a moment’s 
quiet. Here come a whole bevy of 
Arab urchins, with fragments of the 
desecrated column—pebbles picked up 
at random, tiny little tortoises, and 
divers other curiosities for sale. 

There go a squadron of uproarious 
tars, full * half-seas over,” galloping 
their devoted jackasses — laughing, 
shouting, screeching, whooping, and 
hallooing. But who are these? In 
sober earnest, a troop of German 
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tourists, discussing hieroglyphics in 
high Dutch! Nothing remains for us 
but to retreat precipitately, ‘ without 
beat of drum.” 

As my companion and I returned 
through the cemetery, we encountered 
one of the frequent funerals which, at 
the time, used almost hourly to arrive 
there. 

First walked some male mourners, 
chanting, in a low, wild, plaintive tone 
—strange, but not unmusical—preced- 
ing the bier. Then came the dead, 
borne on mens’ shoulders, in a long, 
narrow crib, not unlike the cholera 
cribs which we used at home during 
the period of that terrible visitation— 
a train of female mourners, shrouded 
in white, brought up the funeral pro- 
cession — good, _ substantial-looking 


ghosts, advancing two and two, who 
raised, at intervals, a shrill, ear-pierc- 
ing cry, and then laughed and chatted 
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together, as if they had no part what- 
ever in the sad solemnity. 

Shade of Virgilius Maro! how un- 
thinkingly you stigmatised womankind 
—as varium et mutabile ; but stay, the 
**semper” saves you. That which is 
‘*ever” any thing must be of necessity 
unchanging ; so from the days of Eve, 
has lovely woman been unchanging 
as unchanged—true to woman’s na- 
ture, the varium et mutabile—though in- 
constant to all else besides. 

But is this essentially a woman's 
nature? Nay, fair and learned lady, 
don’t ask me to stand in this dusty 
burial-ground, under this burning sun, 
to investigate so deep a subject. Per- 
mit me to retrace my steps to my 
hotel, and after dinner I promise you 
to philosophise on this or any other 
subject, at leisure, with my pipe. @O 
dolce far niente, Latakea is the incense 
for the brain. 



































































































































































































































































































































I am on the top of a southern mail, 
and I know the man beside me is an 
“ oldtraveller.” Howindelibly graven 
on my observation are the signs and 
tokens of this class. Your real * old 
traveller” is never very young, and sel- 
seldom above the middle height. Ason 
of Anak can hardly be a bond fide 
old traveller, being generally so lost 
in admiration of his large proportions, 
that he has no time to hive the wisdom 
and deep experience peculiarly belong- 
ing to the character. Neither is your 
old traveller a handsome fellow—his 
head is generally bald or fast verging 
to that condition—his forehead broad 
and wrinkled, and transversely mark- 
ed by a slight line, which shows where 
his faithful companion, the hat or cap, 
has rested for hours on its intellectual 
support. The eyebrows are square, 
grizzled, bushy ; and the eye, under- 
neath, has a grey shz arpness that baf- 
fles all attempts to look it down. An 
old traveller may have a Grecian or 
Roman nose; but, with so classic a 
nasal organ, he can never attain to 
the highest ranks among those sons of 
genius. Julius Casar wrote commen- 
taries, and conquered kingdoms ;_ but 
he was no great old traveller, or he 
would not have wetted himself to the 
skin crossing the Rubicon. The lips 
of the old traveller are characteristic 
also, and are ap plied closely together 
when their owner is not speaking ; for 
your old traveller can always breathe 
nasally ; he is too cautious to know any- 
thing of colds in either head or chest. 
An ambitious coxcomb wraps himself 
in as many coats and cloaks as Ham- 
let’s philosophic gravedigger sports 
waistcoats, and then supposes he is 
authorized to assume the name of old 
traveller—vain and impotent conclu- 
sion? Your real old traveller never de- 
scends to the puppyism of external os- 
tentation. His coats and overalls 
are more remarkable for quality than 
quantity ; and when he has wrapped 
himself therein, the winds of heaven 
may roar in the fury of their power ; 
the “ big drops” may come “ pelting 
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from the sky,” but firm and impene- 
trable as the hoary strength of the 


everlasting hills, is the external man of 


your old traveller. He is not confined 
to any particular vehicle—you may 
meet him in the steam-coach, on the 
blazoned mail, or on the humble side 
of Bianconi’s humblest car. He is 
more partial to the outside of the con- 
veyance—not altogether from econo- 
mical motives—but it is a situation 
not so liable as the inside to several 
little annoyances ; such as squalling 
babies, and spiteful bachelors pinching 
them ; or hysterical young ladies who 
want the windows up when the rest of 
the party wish them down, and vicé 
versa. 

When your old traveller dismounts 
at a “changing” stage, it is not to 
plunge into a pot-house, to consume 
porter or whiskey; he has his proper 
pocket-pistol, temperately charged 
with grog, and from this he takes 
a moderate draught, then looks keen- 
ly at the springs of the vehicle, and re- 
sumes his seat. Follow him to the 
breakfast stage—he never waits to 
help down a trembling fair one, 
who has sat beside him for some fif- 
teen miles; and when, by the assist- 
ance of a person belonging to an- 
other class of travellers, the said fair 
one has entered the coffee-room, she 
finds the old traveller deep in his 
third egg, or stoutly and silently 
sailing his second helping of beefsteak. 
A large cup of tea stands near the 
more substantial viands, in order that 
the cool air of heaven may fan it; 
after which the old traveller consumes 
it rapidly, without any danger of scald- 
ing. But as the coach approaches 
the more important dinner-stage, ob- 
serve how he divests himself of his 
outer garments before it stops, in or- 
der that no time may be lost prepara- 
tory to the onslaught. He never 
carves for the company in-general— 
not he—he leaves that to some foolish- 
ly polite greenhorn, and sneers inter- 
nally (like the monarch in the revolt 
of Islam”), even while receiving a plen- 
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tiful supply from the very person who 
forms the subject of his contempt. 
“ Like the ghost of Alonzo the brave,” 
he speaks not during the repast. He 
directs his main assault on the joint of 
fresh meat, and employs the light in- 
fantry of digestion on the chickens, and 
why ?—because the leg or shoulder of 
mutton costs most, and the greater 
havoc the old traveller can make in its 
substance, the less will the innkeeper 
gain at his expense. Mark, too, how 
he disposes of the chickens—the fleshy 
masses vanish in a manner truly won- 
derful; but he never picks a bone— 
osteology at an inn is too tedious a 
science to find a pupil in the old travel- 
ler. Neither does he partake of mine 
host’s cabbage—not from any personal 
dislike he has to that vegetable—but 
it is too apt to exercise the action of a 
“ damper ;” and there is neither value 
nor nourishment inadrum-head. Ob- 
serve how he manages his punch: his 
first act is to order two tumblers to be 
mixed, and there they stand cooling, 
until his dinner is finished, and when 
the horn sounds, the contents of the 


CHAPTER Il.——A COUNTRY TOWN—A JAIL 


Cracx—crack—with smoking horses, 
sounding bugle, and increased speed, 
we enter a country town. Fifty bony 
cur-dogs are barking our welcome— 
six or seven half-naked children are 
yelling our avatar from the top of each 
family dunghill, that stands in front of 
the family cabin ; a tight little island, 
its base washed by the pensive waters 
of the green and stagnant pool that 
surrounds it, and as much fructifying 
gas escaping from it, as would call 
forth the essenced pouncet-box of a 
Brummel, or the philosophic pity of 
a Liebig. We have to run the gaunt- 
let for nearly a quarter of a mile be- 
tween the mud cabins that line the 
road ; our noisy welcome telegraphed 
from cur-dog to cur-dog, from dung- 
hill to dunghill. Now, -we breathe 
the more aristocratic atmosphere of 
the town; the houses on each side of 
us built in a manner that shews every 
founder consulted his own purse, or 
pleased his fancy in their erection, 
without paying any regard to regula- 
rity in the small city of which he was 
a denizen. In one part, the slated 
house, two, or, by’r Lady, three stories 
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two tumblers are amongst the things 
that were; while the same signal sum- 
mons away the green traveller from a 
reeking bowl, too hot for him tofinish, 
much to the satisfaction of the fishy 
eye and thirsty lips of the waiter. 
Then, after dinner, follow him to the 
coach, and where does he seat himself ? 
—behind the luggage, with his back to 
the horses. What cares he for the 
prospect of the country, compared 
with the prospect of a quiet digestion ; 
and the old traveller's experience has 
told him, that the north wind, blowing 
full in his face, is apt to interfere with 
that process. And, when he reaches 
his hostelrie for the night, look at him 
in mysterious colloquy with the cham- 
ber-maid, and mark the result. Ask 
whose are the bedclothes in the 
kitchen, before a roaring fire, and “my 
dukedom toa beggarly denier,” you 
will be told they are the old traveller’s. 
Oh, there are no thoughts of damp 
sheets, pleurisies, and rheumatics, to 
make night hideous, and frighten sleep 
from the couch of the old traveller. 


AND A MADHOUSE. 


high, boldly projects, with its blinded 
windows, and its bright-green hall- 
door, flanked on either side by a pillar, 
wavingly coloured brown, yellow, 
white, and black—an artful imitation 
of some unknown species of marble. 
By its side, and modestly retiring from 
the front, stands the thatched cottage ; 
the space before the door filled with 
sickly evergreens, and the rustic paling, 
which separates it from the road, sup- 
ported in the rear by a thorny hedge, 
cut into various and fantastic shapes. 
Between these two extremes, there are 
tenements of all sizes and quality, oc- 
cupied by all descriptions of tenants. 
The shops of the felt-hat maker and 
milliner are separated by the abode of 
the learned apothecary, and flanked by 
the houses of the village gentlemen— 
dreamy, idle personages ; lighting the 
tapers of their pride at the phospho- 
rescent dignity of their ancestors’ rot- 
ten bones—fatal enemies to the trout, 
which form the essential prop of their 
dinner-tables, and wearing out an ex- 
istence, the waters of which are only 
stirred by the bustle of a fair-day and 
petty-sessions ; or driven into some- 
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thing like a current by a contested 
election, with the duels and law-suits 
that may be consequent thereon. 
Away—away—on our right hand we 
are leaving a square stone building, with 
high and embattled walls—with astern 
facing of dark masonry, unbroken, save 
in front by the deep arched gateway 
where three hard-featured turnkeys are 
playing head-and-harp before the iron 
door. There is a sentinel, too, pacing 
his measured round and pausing occa- 
sionally to look with quiet smile at the 
turnkeys’ game. _Itis the county jail ; 
and the driver of the coach has just 
told us the outline of the story of one 
of its condemned tenants, who is to be 
hanged to-morrow morning. It is 
easy to fill up the colouring of the dark 
picture. There is a small cell, and on 
the iron bed which it contains is 
stretched the frame of a man whose 
years are yet few, but on whose damp 
forehead an early and ignominious 
death has fixed its certain seal. A- 
gainst the wall a lamp is dimly burning, 
and throwing its cheerless light on the 
figures of the criminal and the man 
who watches him, to see that suicide 
shall not rob the gallows of its victim. 
The felon’s face is white and worn—a 
course of fiery sin and six weeks of a 
prison’s horrors have written their 
traces on his cheek, and the last two 
days have added thereto the dull hue of 
despair; for the ermined judge told 
him there was no hope of mercy, and 
he must die to-morrow. The heavy 
stillness is only broken by the breathing 
of the two men, and the deep tones of 
the prison bell striking the hours of 
night as they proceed. How must the 
stretched nerve of his doomed ear make 
bitter registry of that voice which will 
soon be dumb to him for ever. Eleven 
has just struck, and its echo seems 
hardly to have passed away, when the 
bell begins to toll twelve. But tired 
nature yields, and he sleeps; and if 
for a moment there be a scene of happy 
childhood before his haunted vision, it 
is only for a moment, because there 
are gibbering fiends, fearfully like the 
bad companions who walked the same 
path of sin with him, thronging in on 
him, and pointing the finger of scorn 
at their former friend; but, worstof all, 
he sees the pale form of the girl who 
loved him, and whom he wronged and 
murdered. Hestarts again into wake- 
fulness, and hears that two hours more 


have passed away, and that, probably, 
the sun is rising and lighting the free 
parts of the world—the condemned cell 
knows nothing of his rays. But it is 
yet to shine on him for a few horrid 
minutes of life, after which its beams 
will be apt, for an hour every fine day, 
to penetrate as far as the small mound 
which marks his dishonored grave, 
within the prison’s precincts. 

Neither is that cell the only scene 
of the tragedy. My attention has 
been pointed to a cottage near the 
road side, within whose walls may be 
heard the sobs and cries of a mother’s 
grief, and the half-smothered bursts of 
a father’s strong agony. He was their 
only child; and if they did not curb 
his passions as they should have done, 
heaven pardon the blindness of a 
parent! It is long before a father’s 
pride can be brought to read sin upon 
the face of his only child ; and it must 
be a black cloud of shame and sorrow 
that can dim the hopes of a mother. 
She heard he was taken up for murder, 
and was almost glad of it, for she saw 
nothing before him but a triumphant 
acquittal The word “Guilty” did 
not destroy her hopes; she was sure 
the judge would interfere. She saw 
him put on the black cap—heard him 
hold out no a of pardon, and name 
the third day following for his death, 
before sense and consciousness left 
her with one prolonged and horrid 
scream. That evening, the judge was 
the honored guest of a man of wealth 
and station; and, as he walked smil- 
ingly through a plantation in his host’s 
demesne before dinner, a solitary 
woman fell down before him, and 
asked him for her only child. 

“Give me my son—give him back 
tome! We'll beg with him a thou- 
sand miles from this, if that will 
satisfy you; and we'll give everything 
we have to the friends of the woman 
they said he murdered. But sure you 
don’t believe it? I tell you, it’s all a 
lie; he never murdered her. Oh, 
give him back to me!” 

There is a district mad-house, too, 
in that county town, and I cannot 
pass it without a short reflection. I 
should not smile carelessly within its 
walls, but neither ought my feelings 
therein be those of unmingled melan- 
choly. Madness is often a boon for 
which to be thankful. Never tell me 
that the man who now walks along 
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the green sward of the exercise- 
ground, with a reed in his hand, and 
his head decked with the paper crown 
of mimic sovereignty, is not happier, 
“every inch a king,” in his own 
realm of bewildered imagination, than 
he ever was as the sane inhabitant of 
a world that had for him no hope, no 
happiness, in its stern reality. Weep 
not for him—weep for the man whose 
brain is strong and unclouded, but 
who, with crushed and maddened 
heart, still struggles up against mi- 
sery, against privation, against temp- 
tation. Weep for him who sees the 
cheeks of his wife and children pin- 
ing and paling, day after day, for 
want of enough of food—who knows 
he has no friend on earth, and whom 
despair is driving fast to doubt if 


CHAPTER III.——A FEW THOUGHTS ON 


I was led into many deep reflections 
on sign-posts in general, when I stood 
looking at the front of the humble inn, 
where [ intended to lodge for the night, 
as I felt no inclination to look about me 
for a cheap room immediately on my ar- 
rival at Spatown. ‘The inn is called the 
Royal Oak; and its sign-board, of 
large size and square figure, swings 
away gracefully from side to side, as 
the winds of heaven play on its his- 
toric surface. The tree is in full, 
bright, green leaf; but what cool 
caviller would pause to inquire, if this 
state of the tree’s foliage be quite in 
keeping with the time of the year 
when the Second Charles hid himself 
in its branches? On the left side, a 
large bird, very like a goose, is flying 
away from his leafy cover ; while, at 
the root, two dogs, with a good deal 
of the cur in their appearance, are 
standing on their hind-legs, and point- 
ing their noses up towards the foliage. 
From their erected tails and ears, the 
dogs are evidently of opinion that all 
is not right above; and it was well for 
Charles Stuart on that day that the noses 
of Oliver’s soldiers were not as pervious 
to the pungency of royalty as were 
those of his dogs. The soldiers in 
question seem to be at a halt. One 
of them is looking after the goose ; 
and, to judge from the hungry expres- 
sion of his features, appears to be re- 
marking, that if they had said goose 
for dinner, it would materially assist 
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he have any in heaven—weep for 
him ! 

There is a girl there too, who plays 
upon her flageolet airs of gay and 
lively tenor, after which she will smile 
and tell you of all the happy doings 
in the dreamy world that now sur- 
rounds her. Who will tell me there 
was no mercy in the dispensation that 
threw a cloud of oblivion over her 
aching head, like the wild ivy conceal- 
ing the crushed and battered ruin ? 
Both man and woman had a friend in 
the heaven of heavens, who felt for 
them, and whose feeling was sincere— 
not like that of the vapid sentimentalist, 
who first utters his wordy nothings, and 
then turns to examine curiously the 
proportion of some dahlia or fuchsia 
growing in the gardens of the asylum. 


SIGN-POSTS—AN INN AT SPATOWN. 


them in doing the good work of the 
Lord. All those figures have been 
thrown off with much skill and effect ; 
but when I came to examine the per- 
son of “the young man,” I must con- 
fess I was lost in admiration of the 
genius that planned and executed it. 
Had it been the work of one whose 
ideas were formed by the hackneyed 
dogmas of the schools, it would have 
represented a youth in a skulking at- 
titude, and regal terror on his face ; 
but no—there he sits in the tree, as 
calm and serene an expression of 
majesty beaming on his kingly fea- 
tures, as if he were just about to open 
a parliamentary session by a speech 
from the throne. There is a massy 
yellow crown on his head; under that 
a full-bottomed periwig of immense 
proportions, while stars innumerable 
deck his placid chest ; he holds in his 
hand a large sceptre, and, altogether, 
there is a halo of quiet about the 
figure, which proves that the painter 
was a firm believer in the Shakes- 
perian dogma, which says— 


** There's such divinity doth hedge a king, 
That treason can but point at what it would,” &c. 


Upon entering the Royal Oak, the 
first thing I encountered was a smell 
of rashers and eggs—the next was a 
very fat, tall woman. Her cap was 
firmly fastened on her head by a red 
handkerchief; she wore a short would- 
be-white bedgown over her dark rusty 
G 
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petticoat. Her whole bearing con- 
joined some of the innkeeper’s suavity 
with a great deal of the farmer’s stur- 
diness—for she discharged both ofthese 
avocations with an energy that an- 
swered all the purposes of a male help- 
mate. She lowered her elephantine 
mass of flesh to me, in an attempt at a 
courtesy, and shouted—* Boots !” 

** Boots, take that gentleman’s wally 
—(Heaven forgive her! it was a two- 
shilling deal box, covered with paper). 
“ Divil sweep you, lift it ginteely, an’ 
not as if it was a sack of pink-eyes you 
war carryin’. Didn’t I often tell you, 
you ought to lave your farmin’ man- 
ners behind you in the haggard, whin- 
ever you come intoa hotel. Come up 
stairs, sir; be plazed to folly me. You 
see, sir, we've a Boots, an’ everything 
else to our knuckle, here, as well as at 
the ‘ Head-inn’ above.” 

These last words were spoken with 
much bitterness, and a peculiar jerk of 
the right fat thumb over the corres- 
ponding shoulder. We soon reached 
the landing-place, and, turning to the 
left, after my gigantic hostess, I ar- 
rived at the state-apartment, or coffee- 
room of the hotel. I sat down ona 
rickety sofa, covered with darned pink 
chintz, and began to brush the dust 
from my trowsers, and to pass my 
handkerchief round my hat with a 
like good intent to that article of 
dress. 

« You'll want a bed, I suppose,” said 
mine hostess. 

“ For one night,” was my guarded 
answer. 

“ Oh, very well, sir ; it’s we'll make 
you comfortable. You won't be sorry 
you came here, though we don’t keep 
a lickplate to drag gentlemen off the 
coach into my house, like the Head-inn 
above.” 

Here there was another sneer, and 
another jerk of the massy thumb over 
the shoulder. 

“¢ I suppose it’s the surveyin’ busi- 
ness brought you down to this part o’ 
the world?” 

*¢ No.” 

** Well, p’raps its inspectin’ churches 
you do be?” 

* No, it is not.” 

* Well, there’s a great many nice 
young men thravellin’ for places in the 
city, an’ fine lives they have of it too. 
They comes, an’ they goes, an’ they 
eat, an’ they drink, an’ they write—but 


sorra business they do. P’raps you're 
a thraveller ?” 

© T am not.” 

** Well, thin, it must be makin’ out 
stories you do be, for the divarshin’ o’ 
the people in the city. Them writers 
has finer lives nor thravellers itself. 
I’m tould they get lots o’ money, an’ 
has no rint to pay, nor seed to buy, 
nor horses to keep. All they does is 
to buy some ink an’ paper, and put 
down a little foolish romancin’ on it.” 

** My good woman,” said I, a little 
hurt, “ I’m come down here to drink 
the spa. I'll thank you to tell me what 
I can have for dinner, and when it 
will be ready.” 

*‘ Oh, then, it is for the benefit of 
your health, afterall. Then you done 
well to come here, an’ not to the Head- 
inn above. They'd stifle you wid ci- 
gars, no less, an’ tobaccy; an’ I’m 
tould that the master (save the mark !) 
o’ the same Head-inn has a leather 
case to put his cigars in, like a gentle- 
man; an’ I’m tould, too, that he’s in 
Dublin, on his thravels this way. I’m 
not sayin’ he’s in ¢ the jug’ at all; but 
there’s not a hair on my head ’ud stan’ 
up in wonderment if I heard he was. 
So you see, as you're delicate in your- 
self, I wouldn’t be for givin’ you beef 
an’ mutton at all, but a nice, tender, 
suckin’ chicken—an’ I'll make the 
parsley-an’-butter wid my own hands. 
So you may just ate a bit o’ bread an’ 
cheese, an’ take a walk to see the 
haunted house, an’ by that time I'll be 
ready for you.” 

«¢ Why, have you a haunted house in 
the neighbourhood?” Iasked with some 
interest, for my curiosity was at once 
excited. 

“Oh lor, yes, dear; an’ I'll tell you 
all the stories about it myself, when 
you come back. An’ the best of all is, 
Mr. Feelove, the head councillor from 
Dublin, he that’s agint to the estate, 
left the keys wid me, an’ not at the 
Head-inn above, which was as much 
from a councillor as if an ignorant man 
was to say to me—‘ Mrs. Mutton, 
there’s more honesty in your little fin- 
ger, nor there’s in the whole of the 
Head-inn.’ So I'll send Boots wid you, 
as soon as you ate your bread an’ 
cheese.” 

‘* But with your leave, Mrs. Mat- 
ton,” said I, “ I'll eat nothing until I 
get my dinner. So, whenever Boots 
is ready for me, I am at his service.” 
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My hostess then left the room, and I 
amused myself taking a view thereof, 
while waiting the leisure of Mr. Boots. 
There was the usual corner cupboard, 
filled with its glittering display of tea- 
cups, egg-cups, plates, spoons, tum- 
blers, jugs, and glasses. Hung against 
the — in all the pride of framing 
and glazing, was a large sampler, w ith 
the name and age of the worker in one 
angle, to wit “ Bridget Mutton, aged 
sixteen, done this.” And well worthy 
she was of the small immortality she 
had attained at so early an epoch in her 
life ; for she had worked all the letters 
of the alphabet, several cocks and hens, 
a horse, an ass, a forest of trees, anda 
map of Ireland, with all the accuracy 
that black, green, and yellow worsted 
would permit of. Next to this there 
was a fine print of St. Patrick, repre- 
senting the Apostle in the patriotic 
exercise of “banishing the varmint.” 
His face is as mild as mild can be, and 
his figure is rendered imposingly or- 
thodox by the enormous archbishop’s 
hat on his head, the pastoral robes on 
his back, and the large crook in his 
left hand. He stands beside the sea- 
shore, while a punt, apparently be- 
longing to a fishing-smack, rests on the 
water a small distance from the holy 
feet. Towards this boat, the reverend 
father’s right arm is extended with an 
easy grace, that might forma useful 
study to a master of ceremonies in any 
court, royal or viceregal. There can be 
no mistaking either the purpose of the 
punt, or the intention of the saint's 
attitude—for, at the very moment, a 
toad, fat and pursy, is taking a stand- 
ing-leap i into the former from the shore, 
and a large, subdued-looking serpent, 
is giving polite precedence to the toad, 
and waiting for his own turn. Me- 
thought that if Saint Patrick were to 
rise again, with the same power, and 
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the like good-will to wield it, that a 
punt would be hardly large enough to 
hold all our present vermin. Happy 
Ireland in the olden days, for whose 
plagues a small cock-boat was a con- 
veyance sufficiently roomy! 

I had scarcely time to glance at a 
few dowdy young female saints, whose 
pictured sanctities ornamented the rest 
of the wall, before a single knock at 
the door was followed by the entrance 
of Boots. He was a hard-faced man, 
not far from sixty ; he carried in one 
hand a bunch of ‘large keys, dark with 
rust and antiquity; in the other a hairy 
cap, made ofa cat-skin. A very short 
barragon jacket, with ventilators at 
either elbow, covered his shoulders. 
The well-worn corduroy breeches on 
his nether man were glossy with age 
and grease, and were bounded below 
by a pair of patched and venerable gai- 
ters. I was too impatient for my pil- 
grimage to the haunted house, to make 
any delay by a preliminary conference 
with Boots. So we cleared the Royal 
Oak without a single word. 

I could see no bustle in the streets 
of the town—no troops of reviving in- 
valids—the day of its glory appeared 
to have gone by. The march of in- 
tellect and fancy has trampled and 
crushed its curative fame under an 
unsparing hoof. Long German names, 
with the breath of titled and right 
honourable patients, have been to 
the waters of the foreign land, like 
the angel’s descent to the pool of Be- 
thesda. Our own spas bubble up, red 
and rich from the hand of nature’s 
God—but the blighting doom is upon 
them. Fashion smiles superciliously 
when they are mentioned ; and, if the 
question should be urged, it has a 
Carlsbad or Schlangenbad to overpower 
the caviller. 


CHAPTER 1V.——A SHORT PASSAGE FROM THE TIMES OF "98—FIRST VIEW OF 
THE RUINED HOUSE. 


Art first we walked on in silence, and 
I began to think that perhaps all I 
was to see would not be worth the 
trouble of this formal and ciceroned 
visit. I might become the laughing- 
stock of the Royal Oak, or peradven- 
ture of the whole town, for my ghost- 
loving propensities. Had Mrs. Mut- 
ton said a haunted castle, I should 


have gone on without any misgiving ; 
for we all know the difference between 
that anda mere haunted house. In 
the latter, the ghost is some pitiful, 
scratching humbug; or, at the worst, 
a withered old lady, with a palsied 
hand and a chain, if she is able to drag 
it after her: all of which ends by 
making a fine case for the gentlemen 
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of the long robe whereon to exercise 
their legal acumen, and a good oppor- 
tunity to the learned judge of showing 
his knowledge of demonology and 
witcheraft—of which an admiring jury 
testifies its approbation, by giving 
heavy damages against the nearest re- 
lative of the poor old lady—because 
her ghost destroys the character of the 
premises, which her living respectabi- 
lity kept up so creditably. But the 
ghost of the old baronial castle frowns 
down priest and lawyer, judge and 
jury. His iron foot wakes the echoes 
of the crumbling hall with as massy 
and firm a stride as when alive it trod 
down his foe in battle, or damped the 
captive’s soul when approaching his 
prison’s grated door. The midnight 
moonbeam trembles on his giant frame, 
on the dark and dinted armour, on the 
truncheon in his mailed hand, and the 
plume on his lofty head. Such a struc- 
ture, tenanted by such a spirit, I did 
not hope to visit; however, I trusted 
that, at least, the house might prove 
an Elizabethan one, with a Tudorian 
ghost—of dignity unequal to the Nor- 
man, but superior to our present de- 
generate spectres. 

We were passing a very substantial 
farm-house, when | was roused from 
my reverie by a remark of Boots— 

“There was more nor oats an’ 
whate in that haggard in ’98,” he 
said. 

I asked him what he meant. 

“Dye see thim grey stones over 
there? Well, there was a fine rick 
iv ould hay on thim stones the very 
year o’ 98, an’ these hands helped to 
put it up. I was a likely boy then, 
not all as one as now—more thanks to 
har’ship an’ starvation. For pure ili- 
ment I climbed up one day a top o’ the 
rick (it belonged to the present man’s 
father), an’ sorra long I was there, ’till 
I comes tumblin’ down through the 
heart iv it, a top o’ four or five county 
Waxford boys that was hidin’ there: 
more by token the ould master (rest 
his soul!) helped them to take the 
cintre out iv it as nate as a fishwoman 
"ud gut a flounder. First they wor 
goin’ to murder me, but whin I tould 
thim who I was, we all began to dis- 
coorse about the fun that was goin’ on; 
an’ one boy, all their fathers at larnin’, 
spoke out so big an’ well that I thought 
it ud be as good for me to be fightin’ 
for liberty an’ divarshin, as to be stan- 


nin’ wid my hands in my breeches 
pockets. So I got the best pitchfork 
the master had, clapped it over my 
shoulder, an’ away I sot by the light 
o’ the moon wid the Waxford boys.” 

«* And how did you like your new 
trade?” I asked—for Boots made a 
pause. 

« Oh! I'd plenty o’ value at first— 
singin’, an’ padroulin’, an’ dhrinkin’, 
an’ no chalks ayther behind the door. 
But at last the captain—we called him 
Gineral Murphy—heers tell 0’ some 
army bein’ near him, an’ he couldn’t 
let them alone, but must go fight them. 
The gineral was a fine big man, wid 
as uch daylight between his legs as 
there’s under the brudge o’ Poul-na- 
Phuca. There was only the three 
min in our reg’ment that had horses, 
an’ he was one o’ thim; the fug-ler 
was another, an’ he had a dunkey ; 
an’ the man wid the flag was the third, 
an’ he had a bully iv a mule. The 
gineral’s horse wasn’t ‘his own at all, 
but an ould mare belongin’ to one Tim 
Molloy—an’ divil a good .Tim could 
ever get of her wanst she had a gine- 
ral’s legs acrass her ; though she was 
quite enough in the plough before she 
turned rebel. But up he comes, at 
any rate, on his white charger—* Boys,’ 
sez he, § 1 know yez are all good min,’ 
sez he. We hurra’d, an’ said ¢ Yis.’ 
* Boys,’ sez he, ‘ there’s a corp o’ sol- 
diers comin’ over to Glinlough, an’ I 
want yez to give them a lickin’,’ sez he. 
Some of us thought it was a dead sol- 
dier they wor berrin, on account of his 
talkin’ iv a corp, until an ould school- 
master in the army explained the may- 
nin’ iv it. So we all thrun up our 
hats, an’ shouted ‘ hurra for the gine- 
ral,’ an’ off we cut as fast as we could. 
Bedad, it wasn’t long till we heard the 
drum batin’, an’ seen the soldiers 
stannin’ as quite an’ reg’lar as the 
wooden min the gorsoons play wid, 
an’ the bagnets up in the air as sharp 
an’ bright as needles. Not to tell you 
any lie, sir, I was glad to takea sup o’ 
sperits, for the sight knocked some o’ 
the pluck outo’ me. * Fireand charge, 
boys,’ sez the gineral. Thim that had 
guns blazed away, an’ thim that had 
none roared out as loud as they could, 
an’ ran at the soldiers. But it was no 
use; an’ whin they hadn’t the good 
manners to lave that, we thought there 
was no sinse in stoppin’ to be kilt—so 
the most iv us turned an’ ran away. 
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I'll go bail, there wasn’t a soldier 
among ’em ’ud catch me, wanst I came 
in on my wind. It wasn’t long after, 
till the cure was put or me in right 
airnest.” 

«In what way ?” said I. 

6¢ Why, I was skulkin’ about the road 
one day, whin I comes to a place where 
there was a bit iv askrimmage the day 
afore. There was broken pikes on the 
ground, an’ cat-ridges, an’ plinty o’ 
red blood on the green grass an’ white 
daisies ; an’ there was a fine likely boy 
lyin’ in the ditch, as dead as a door- 
nail, an’ by the powers a big sow was 
atin’ him. It makes the heart ’ithin 
me like a lump iv ice still. God help 
us! it’ud be as good for us to be kilt 
wid bullets as to be rottin’ in fever, or 
dryin’ up wid starvation, if we only 
had the ould mother or the woman 
that owns us to the fore, to put a clane 
bit o’ linen round us, an’ cry over our 
dacent grave. But to think o’ lyin’ 
there in the open day, an’ a pig atin’ 
me, wid no morerespect nor she would 
a pot o’ pratee skins. I went off at 
wanst an’ tuck out my purtection, an’ 
ever since my pitchfork recoorsed 
nothing wid more life in it nor a wad 
o’ hay or a lump o’ manure. Isn’t 
that a darlin’ country, sir ?—we're at 
the demesne bound, now.” 

Each side of the grass-edged road 
was lined by trees of every variety, 
and of all sizes—from the gnarled and 
giant patriarch, that had braved the 
storms of centuries, down to the young 
sapling, whose roots are not yet struck 
so firmly into the soil, as to make the 
planter sure of its safety. Ever and 
anon, there were breaks in these leafy 
screens, through which the eye wan- 
dered along a lovely landscape, to be 
gladdened by its greenness. In the 
distance, on the right hand, the moun- 
tains began to rise, until their grey old 
summits at last obtained the mastery, 
and overtopped all. It isascene which 
must be beautiful in every season— 
beautiful in spring, with its bursting 
shoots, its early and pliant growth, its 
scanty green moss peeping through the 
crevices of the mountain granite, while 
the birds’ wings beat the sharp air in 
lively unison with chirps and songs of 
gladness. Beautiful in summer, with 
the hot sunbeams resting on the sur- 
face of lake and stream, and making 
the traveller bless God for his leafy 
shelter on a weary day: beautiful, 
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when the long sultry evening slowly 
gathers its huge dark clouds over the 
mountains’ summits, and the voice of 
nature’s Lord is heard in his strong 
thunder, while the sheeted lightning 
gushes in lurid volume like the burst- 
ing flame from the mouth of the red 
voleano: beautiful then, to watch the 
elemental war softening into the genial 
night rain—as the whispers of heaven’s 
mercy are ever near its tones of terror— 
giving fresh growth to plant and tree 
through the few hours of deepened 
twilight, until the mists of morning 
vanish before the early sunbeam. Beau- 
tiful, when summer is fading into the 
longer night and shorter day of. au- 
tumn, with its grey evening and weaker 
sun, with its leaves of varied hue, and 
life gradually drooping, until the winds, 
which gather strength from the harsh 
season that is coming, sweep them 
from their parent stems, and carry 
them away. Beautiful in winter, with 
its long, clear, cold, starry night ; its 
snows cresting the mountain top, and 
lying heavily in the valley; its tum- 
bling and swollen torrents ; its howl- 
ing winds, and the bare, dark masses 
of the great trees shooting up undis- 
mayed, like the strong mind of the 
good man, when the world’s sunshine 
has left his path, and the bleak trials 
of adversity gather round. 

We passed on in our path of varied 
beauty, and my attention was directed 
by the guide toa small square cottage, 
surrounded by wild and untrimmed 
bushes—its roof almost gone—neglect 
its livery. Its story is blended with 
the sad history of the great house on 
the demesne of which it stands, and 
the revenues of which its tenants’ rent 
helped once to swell: but it appears 
not to have been inhabited for years. 
And the visitor pauses at the small, 
rusted iron gate, with that undefinable 
feeling of curiosity which prompts the 
query— Why is this?”—and then 
passes on. A few minutes more, and 
we stood in front of a gateway—ruined 
indeed, but vast and imposing in its 
ruins. There are no traces of busy 
and rapid passage of wheels—for wav- 
ing all around is the rank grass, plen- 
tifully mixed with tall, luxuriant weeds, 
Split in several places by time or vio- 
lence, and with their grey stones all 
bare, there are first two great square 
pillars, supporting each an uncouth 
resemblance of some animal, the out- 
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lines of which have now faded, but 
they were, perhaps, once the family 
badge of the owner of the mansion. 
Then there is, on either side, a semi- 
circular sweep of wall, overgrown by 
ivy in some places ; broken down in 
others, where the naked stones crumble 
without a covering from the green 
shroud in which nature loves to wrap 
decay. Then there is another tall, 
square pillar, with the mutilated ani- 
mal on it; its fellow standing oppo- 
site, with top dismantled, and fully 
three feet deep of stone-and-mortar 
work lying at its foot. Between these 
giants, there is a low, rusty, iron gate, 
contrasting whimsically with its huge 
supporters. My guide placed a key 
in the lock, opened it, and we entered. 
The first thing that struck my atten- 
tion was the lodge on asmall eminence 
to my left—the place of roses, wood- 
bine, and more lowly flowers, usurped 
by the rankly-waving grass, stout 
thistles, hemlock, and deadly night- 
shade. We passed onsand paused be- 
fore a huge old ash— 

** That's the big tree,” said Boots, 
“where the young gentleman cut his 
own name, and the young lady’s name. 
I’m tould it was the purtiest printin’ 
in the country whin it was plain ; but, 
to be sure, thim counsellors can do any- 
thing.” 

So saying, he pointed to several 
marks, where the tree’s growth had 
completely filled up and swelled over 
what seemed to have been four letters 
and a waving line cut round them. I 
could not tell what they were ; but I 
stopped a moment to look at them ; 
for, trifling as they were, perhaps they 
formed the only memorials of a tale 
of true love and hapless destiny. Our 
next halt was at a place where the 
grass-grown path divides. 

“ That way,” said Boots, pointing 
to the right, “ goes acrass the brudge, 
and up fornint the house ; but people 
like always to go up the glin first, thin 
crass the river, and thin over the fields 
to the house.” 

So he led the way along the latter 
path. The ground soon began to rise 
rapidly on either side, steeper and 
steeper. The river, widened and 
deepened by strong artificial dams, 
roared over them and the mounds that 
nature had placed in its career, and all 
the characters of a romantic glen were 
before me. The path had been cut in 
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some places out of the rock: here it 
swept close to the river—there it 
wound away among the thickly-planted 
trees and tangled brushwood, and 
again approached the edge of a wa- 
terfall once more. Every noise 
was in keeping with the scene: you 
heard nothing except the sullen plunge 
of the stream, the dash of a disturbed 
otter, or the scream and flapping wing 
of a scared water-hen. There was 
scarcely any sunbeam, as the trees 
from the opposite sides of the river 
almost mingled their dense foliage 
above, and made everything beneath 
characteristically sombre. My foot 
rustled through the fallen leaves that 
lay dead and dry upon the path, and 
when the voice was raised, it met an 
answering echo. A sense of deser- 
tion, decay, and loneliness, pervaded 
all with the pleasing melancholy which 
we do not wish to banish ; and, though 
I would “ scarcely start to meet a spi- 
rit there,” I would not have wished 
the vacancy filled by the encounter of a 
human being. Again we paused before 
a large tree that had fallen across the 
river, a ton-weight of mould clinging 
round the uptorn roots, its dishon- 
oured head resting on the opposite 
bank, and its trunk bridging the 
stream. 

«We'll have to crass here,’’ said 
Boots ; * for it’s too far to go back, 
an’ there’s only the one bridge, an’ the 
wather’s no more nor tin feet deep ; 
an’ there’s no fear o’ fallin’ in, if you 
stare right forninst you, an’ don’t look 
down.” 

Envying Boots’ careless coolness, 
and not without many nervous mis- 
givings, I made the perilous passage: 
all sense of the romantic banished for 
the time by the idea of ten feet of wa- 
ter, particularly as I cannot swim. 
We then ascended the opposite bank, 
where we got a sight of the house, 
terminating a long stretch of rich 
green pasture, which was studded here 
and there with lime-trees and horse- 
chesnuts, and grazed over by a few 
horned cattle. We then passed a large 
square piece of water, covered thickly 
with sedge, duck-weed, and decayed 
leaves—the very picture of green and 
stagnant neglect. A noble line of vast 
elms skirted it on one side, and stretch- 
ed up towards the house ; interspersed 
among them were shrubs and plants 


of dwarf growth, that dipped their 
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branches into the lake, and with their 
foliage hid the great stems of the leafy 
giants they surrounded. Not two hun- 


CHAPTER V.——THE FIRST 


Tue house itself is square in figure, 
three stories in height, of large di- 
mensions and plain architecture. When 
I saw it, the grass was growing thickly 
up in the chinks between the stone steps 
that led to the entrance. The hall- 
door was decaying fast, for want of 
paint, and in some of the windows 
the destruction of glass had been so 
considerable, that the dull, worm-eaten 
shutters were fully exposed to the rain 
and winds of heaven. Boots placed 
a large rusty key in the door,and it 
required no small exertion of strength 
to force backward the harshly-grating 
bolt. My step inward was immediately 
answered by an echo so loud as almost 
to startle me, while the gust of air 
furiously waved the large black cob- 
webs, and alarmed the dark old spi- 
ders, who were growing more bloated 
month after month—though one might 
well wonder on what they fattened, 
their numbers were so great, and com- 
petition so extensive. A huge rat 
bounded across the hall from a door- 
way on my right hand, and disappeared 
through a hole that pierced the first 
step of the staircase. 

*‘ Oh, Prince—Prince, honey, where 
are you now ?” ejaculated Boots. “Oh 
what hard luck was on me to come to 
the likes o’ this place widout a tar- 
rier.” 

So saying, he led the way into the 
room which the rat had left, and hav- 
ing opened a window-shutter, he stood 
looking on as I gazed about me. It 
was a large apartment, the plaster of 
its roof and walls lying upon the floor, 
or else hanging down in rotten shreds ; 
and at first I could not help looking 
up instinctively, and treading lightly, 
fearful lest a mass of mortar should 
fallon my head. However, this feel- 
ing went off as I walked from room 
to room, and became familiarised to 
ruin’s handwriting on every wall. 

“ This is the room, sir, where the 
first young lady died,” said Boots, 
** case they wouldn’t let her marry the 
young gentleman ; an’ here’s where the 
second gentleman was killed—that’s 
the mark iv of his blood, an’ the place 
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dred yards from the head of the lake 
stands the deserted mansion. 


OF THE THREE TENANTS. 

where his son wint mad whin he seen 
it; an’ there,” he added, when we 
went into another room— and the 
hard, grey man shuddered and cross- 
ed himself as he spoke—* there’s the 
room where the last man pisoned the 
poor simple boy, and then died him- 
self.” 

I examined all. There was nothing 
very remarkable in any, except.in the 
second room, which looked as if it 
might have been used as a dressing-clo- 
set to the larger apartment with which 
it communicated ; and im one corner 
of its floor, there is a dark, red stain, 
deeper, but like the unfading mark 
which shows where the minstrel secre- 
tary fell on the lobby of Holyrood. 

And these walls have witnessed the 
last throbbings of woman’s breaking 
heart, have seen deeds of violence and 
murder done within them, and night 
after night overlook the shadowy vic- 
tims of a sad destiny, as they glide 
through the ruined room and decay- 
ing passage. My thoughts borrowed 
a heavy melancholy from the reflec- 
tion; and though I left the time-worn 
hall with a slow and lingering step, I 
breathed more lightly, and with a feel- 
ing of relief, as 1 saw Boots turn the 
key, and heard the rusty bolt grate 
into its place. 

It was a demesne of some antiquity, 
as was proved by the massy growth of 
its trees, and in the day of the spa’s 
early celebrity, it was a very desirable 
residence for those families who did 
not care what money they expended 
in search of health. Several tenants 
had held and quitted it, unknown and 
unrecorded, before the first family of 
misfortune came and left their story 


after them, written in characters of 
woe. 


The head of the house was a gentle- 
man to whom an ancient baronetage 
and its large estate had come down, in 
the transition of lineal right. He was 
a man of middle age and stately look, 
and his family consisted of a son anda 
daughter. Very different was the 
aspect of that house then, when it was 


made a temple of delight by the hands 
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of wealth. Soft loungers ministered 
to ease; thick carpets yielded under 
the tender foot; and sweet clocks 
struck the hours as they proceeded 
quietly and musically, as was proper— 
for time should ever have asilvery and 
a Belial tone when 1t speaks to the ear 
of luxury: and youth, beauty, rank, 
and wealth, visited by day, and thronged 
by night, the noble mansion. No de- 
cayed leaves, no tangled bushes, no 
weeds, were suffered to obstruct a path, 
or soil a delicate foot—for the beauty 
of the glen attracted the gay daughters 
of surrounding fashion; and they 


flitted, danced, laughed, sang, and 
listened to the soft love-tale among its 
thick shades,'and beside the murmuring 


river. 
The cottage I have before mentioned 


was also tenanted by a family of quiet, 
unassuming respectability—a gentle- 
man and his wife, who were among the 
most regular attendants at the spa, in 
search of health and strength. They 
had one son, who left the duties of his 
early professional career in the capital, 
to see his parents settled in their new 
abode; but it was remarked that his 
stay became more lengthened than was 
necessary for that purpose. They are 
his initials which are pointed out to the 
visitor on the bark of the great tree, 
and under them were cut those of the 
baronet’s young and fair daughter. 
She loved him, and her love was re- 
turned ; but the proud father heard of 
it—heard that the girl for whom he 
dreamt of nothing lower than a 
coronet, had given her affections to a 
youth of no porcelain clay, and owner 
of no hereditary estate. In the first 
flush of his resentment, he spoke hasty 
words to the heir of his titled name, 
and the young man struck his sister’s 
lover before acrowded room. People 
wondered that no revenge was de- 
manded for the insult ; but so it was— 
perhaps he could not lift the murderous 
weapon against her brother. However, 
it was soon known that he had gone 
abroad, where the armies of his king 
were suffering the hot march and the 
fiery battle, thirst, hunger, and death, 
for their country. And he joined to 
them as strong an arm and as bold a 
heart as any; and he fell in his first 
struggle —the shivered hilt of his 
sword quivering in the stiffening right 
arm, and a broken fiag-staff of the 
enemy in his left. They stripped him 
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after death, and found on his breast a 
small miniature of her he loved, bathed 
in the red blood which flowed from the 
fatal gash below it. And they buried 
him with a crowd of his slain com- 
rades, and heaped a mound of clay 
over all, on which the sun fell by day, 
and the dew by night, and the grass was 
soon waving rankly over the soldiers’ 


grave. 

The proud father told to his 
daughter the news of his death—al- 
most in exultation, because he supposed 
the path of degradation to his high 
house was now cut off for [ever, and 


his heart cared for little but its own 
thoughtless pride. She fainted not, 
nor cried aloud, when the news was 
told her, but the silent darkness of 
blasted hope settled down upon her 
young heart. She could smile when 
she saw others smiling, though she 
scarcely knew the cause; but her’s 
was only the mockery of joy ; a vacant 
and mechanical wreathing of the fea- 
tures, which remained unnaturally long, 
and then slowly subsided into the usual 
calm, melancholy expression of her face. 
The grave physicianscame, and ordered 
change of scene—for the skilful among 
them saw that the heart was wearied, 
and knew too well the uselessness of 
medicine. But she firmly declined to 
leave her home, despite either entreaty 
or harshness, because, while there, she 
could often visit the place where she 
first met him who slept in a bloody 
grave on a foreign shore; and the 
walk thither was her only pleasure. 
When their son left them, his father 
and mother had quitted their house, 
and the echo was in their empty cot- 
tage, and ruin and wildness in their 
garden. 

But there was one plant which she 
knew he loved; how often had he 
worn its blossoms! and one of its 
flowers was almost his first timid 
offering of love to her. This plant 
had escaped the destruction which 
dealt with so many of its fellows. 
This she placed in a flower-pot, and 
brought it to her chamber. She 
watched the yellow colour of autumn 
becoming deeper and more deep, until 
it settled into the sapless hue of win- 
ter ; and there was something like a 
faint twilight of hope in her mind, as 
she looked forward to spring, with the 
expectation that the plant would put 
forth its leaves greenly, and its blos- 
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soms in time. But she had nursed 
it too warmly—too tenderly. The 
spring came; the tall trees and low 
shrubs put out their leaves, and the 
birds sang to welcome them; but 
there was no bursting bud, no lively 
green, on the plant in the maiden’s 
chamber. She pined more rapidly 
after that ; the colour left her cheek, 
and was replaced by a cold paleness 
that soon yielded to the pink flush, 
which was faint at first, but grew 
deeper day by day. The slight, con- 
stant cough harassed her ; the quickened 





May the softest drops from the fount of tears, 
That holiest thoughts impart, 
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breathing heaved her bosom; the 
deep streak of blood stained the white- 
ness of her handkerchief, and the slow 
hot fever rioted fatally within the 
broken temple of her fading frame. 
Her limbs grew more feeble, and at 
last she could walk no more, and took 
to the bed from which she was not to 
rise again; and (strange request !) 
before her senses reeled in their last 
delirium, she prayed that the clay 
which held the withered plant near her 
bed’s head, should be first thrown 
upon her coffin. 


Fall, pure as the grief of childhood’s years, 
On the grave of the broken heart. 
When the early springs their violets bring, 

May the purple blossoms part ; 
And the maiden fragrance ever cling 


Round the grave of the broken heart. 



















May the hues of the rainbow linger here, 
With the shades of even blending ; 
While the murmurs of nature fill the ear, 
Like the chaunts of saints descending. 
Should the summer’s sun look with ray too strong 






On its young and tender flower, 
Let the leafy trees spread their shades along, 


To temper his scorching power. 


But as evening comes, and he sinks in the wave, 
While the hours of day are dying, 


Let his last soft beams kiss the peaceful grave 
Where beauty and youth are lying. 

And when winter’s snows in their whiteness shower, 
Oh, pure may they rest on her clay ! 

And pure may they fade in the sunbeam’s power, 


They said her father showed little 
sign of feeling when she died, for 
people used to talk frequently and sig- 
nificantly of her attachment ; and to 
him the bitterness was in the thought, 
that any one should suppose a daugh- 
ter of his house had died of love and 
sorrow for a comparatively humbly- 
born man. The cause of her death 
was a heavier blow to his pride than 
was her loss to his affection. How- 
ever, his arms were blazoned on her 
coffin, and glittering mountings were 
placed on its velvet covering; and 
there were keener looks at the form of 
panel and escutcheon, than at the few 
words which told how the tenant of 
the gorgeous shell died in her eigh- 
teenth year. She was buried, and 
forgotten for the time; because the 


As she faded from earth away ! 








heir of the house was the accepted 
lover of a lady of high rank and great 
wealth in the North of Ireland, and it 
would not do to postpone the bridal 
very long, on account of the broken- 
hearted girl’s death. 

The young man was at his intended 
bride’s home, and the father was pre- 
paring to set out, to be present at the 
marriage. But the day before his 
purposed start, a spurred and booted 
messenger entered the hall, that was 
thronged with trunks and packages, to 
tell him he was a childless man. His 
son and future daughter-in-law had 
sailed, with one attendant, to pass a 
few hours of a fine summer’s day on 
the lake near the young lady’s house. 
A sudden squall filled the sail of the 
tiny vessel, which bowed over and 
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sunk; the youth went down at once, 
after a short struggle. The boatman 
could easily have reached the shore, 
for his arm was strong, and his body 
buoyant in the water as a sea-bird’s, 
but the lady clung to his neck and 
shoulders, with that fierce energy 
which makes iron of the feeblest sinew 
when the struggle is for life and death. 
The assistance that came from the 
strand was barely in time to save 
them, but was too late to be of use to 
the young man. The strong, whirling 
eddy of his convulsive descent was 
gone ; and over him the lake’s bosom 
was as calm as ever, after the last 
bubble of his breathing had burst upon 
the surface. 

The father delayed not a moment in 
reaching the scene of his loss; and 
when the end of his journey was 
gained, it was remarked that his hair 
seemed to have got a white tinge 
which it wanted before. There was a 
concourse of people round the small 
hut, near the edge of the lake, where 
the body was lying, and the inquest’s 
judicial ceremony had just ended. He 
rushed through them—that old man ; 
for, though he was not very far gone 
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in life, a century of mental misery 
and woe had swept over his heart in 
the two last days, and made him older 
than the man upon whose crown Pro- 
vidence has suffered a hundred tran- 
quil years to write their natural 
wrinkles. And the first distinct sight 
which his eye took in, was his son’s 
body. There was no light under the 
heavy lid, no motion in the swollen 
limb, for corruption’s foul finger was 
beginning to dabble over the manly 
beauty of his frame, with its livid and 
ghastly stains. The father could shed 
no tear to relieve his loaded heart 
and glazed eye ; but, with a wild stare 
and a heavy groan, he fell senseless to 
the ground. For a long time he lay 
in the bed of sickness and care, but 
roused himself at last, when he got 
a marble monument erected to his 
son’s memory, in the retired church- 
yard where he slept. He then left 
the country himself, and soon died, 
after which his wealth and title pass- 
ed to a distant relative, and his place 
knew him again no more at all for 
ever. 

Such were the fortunes of the first 
of ** The Three Last Tenants.” 
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Tne present season has been singu- 
larly unproductive of works of fiction. 
The crop of novels is by no means so 
plentiful as in former years. Men’s 
minds have been otherwise engaged, 
and the revolutionary storm which 
has swept over Europe has af- 
forded the public graver objects of 
contemplation, and certainly objects of 
deeper interest, than those which in the 
months just past have usually occupied 
its attention ; and now, as the period 
approaches which brings us a tempo- 
rary respite from the more serious em- 
ployments of life—when the lawyer 
enters upon that state of dormouse ex- 
istence, in which, according to Shak- 
speare, his life between the terms is 
passed—when Coke Littleton is laid 
upon the shelf, and he ceases to think 
of Rolls’ Abridgment—save at the hour 
of his matutinal repast—when the 
solicitor, having exhausted the exche- 
quer of his clients by those bills of 
costs which he has exhausted his own 
fancy in preparing, diverts the ennui 
of his leisure hours by the light and 
pleasant pastime of filling copies of ca- 
piases, to be ready against next Mi- 
chaelmas Term— when judges are 
amusing themselves in watering-places, 
and physicians are making excursions 
in the country—here we stand 
“ Upon this bank and shoal of time,” 


seeking to pierce the clouded curtain 
which hangs over the future, looking 
back upon the path over which we 
have just travelled, and trying to recall 
the joys and the sorrows, the incidents 
and the passions which chequered its 
course, not untouched by compunctious 
visitings for the hours that have been 
wasted, and the sad consciousness which 
will sometimes arise, that we have ne- 
glected opportunities which can return 
no more—that we have been grasping 
at objects which are vain and futile— 
«That we have done those things 
which we ought not to have done, and 
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have left undone those things which 
we ought to have done”—that our life 
has been, as the poet beautifully hath 
it, an empty dream.” Shall we count 
among our wasted hours, those which 
have found us lingering over the pages 
of fiction? Some may say, certainly, 
but we cannot agree with them. Inthe 
happy and pleasant images which rose 
before us, we have forgotten our own 
sorrows—we have laughed at’ the mer- 
rie conceits of some, and we have wept 
over the imaginary woes of others— 
and in the healthful and instructive 
philosophy of the great writers of the 
day, we have acquired fortitude, and 
learnt resolution to struggle against 
the chances of this busy, work-day 
world. But of these writings it is not 
our task now to speak—we have to say 
a few words upon the lighter, and less 
philosophic of those productions, which 
appear at the season when the mayfly 
is on the rivers—when the mayflower 
lifts its modest head in the fresh and 
beautiful meadows—when everything 
in nature is green and rejoicing—when 
the spring-time of the year is passing 
into summer, that exquisite and de- 
lightful time which hath a charm so pow- 
erful for every true lover of nature— 
a charm nameless and ineffable, and 
like to that sweet interval in the life 
of some beautiful girl, the interval 
between the spring-time of her youth 
and its summer, when the cheek is 
tinged with the celestial flush, when 
her form becomes rounded with that 
nameless grace—and in her dark, hu- 
mid eye, is that tender lustre which 
tells that her spring-time has passed 
away, and that the exceeding beauty 
of the bud is only to be surpassed by 
the loveliness of the flower. But if we 
wander thus, we shall become senti- 
mental, and then we shall grow tender, 
and consequently tiresome ; therefore, 
without any further preface, let us 
plunge into ‘‘ medias res” at once, and 
Introduce our readers to the novel 





* « Rose, Blanche, and Violet.” By G. H. Lewes, Esq., Author of “ Ranthorpe.” 
London: Smith, Elder & Co., Cornhill. 1848. 
“Sir Theodore Broughton; or Laurel Water. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 


London: Smith, Elder & Co. 1848, 
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which 
list. 
Mr. Meredith V ynerhas three daugh- 
ters, whose names are those from which 
the tale derives its title. He is a book- 
worm and a pe dant, frittering aw ay 
his existence in the idle pursuit of 
bringing out a new edition of Horace, 
and preferring the discovery of some 
new reading for a disputed passage, 
to that of the most profound problem 
in physical science, or the proudest 
discovery of the time. His description 
is very good—with all the follies of his 
tribe, he had more than an average 
share of its virtues—a gentle, weak, 
indolent creature, with many friends, 
none of whom he ever lost—in person 
and dress, he was like ‘‘a dirty 
bishop ;” there was an ecclesiastical 
mildness in his pale puffy face, the 
features of which—a large forehead, 
and a weak chin—contrasted strongly 
with a short pug nose, into which he 
was constantly cramming snuff, with 
grains of which his black silk w aist- 
coat was copiously besprinkled—his 
coat was black, with tails of enormous 
amplitude—he had no development of 
calf, and yet was as proud of his legs 
as if he had, which pride he evinced 
by adhering to the black tights of our 
fathers—he had a vast amount of ill- 
assorted erudition—he wore a watch. 
chain, with a number of gold seals, 
and large square roomy shoes, with 
huge silver buckles. Such—if we add 
a penchant for dirty nails, and a habit 
of quoting Latin—was the exterior of 
Mr. Meredith Vyner. Not content 
with the condition of widower, in 
which he had been left by the recent 
death of his wife, he took unto him- 
self another—she was, of course, very 
ill-suited to become the stepmother of 
three beautiful girls, not much younger 
than herself—of diminutive and fairy- 
like stature, and slightly hump-backed, 
she was yet very attractive, which is 
a puzzle to us. We cannot, for the 
life of us, conceive how a small de- 
formed woman can be attractive. She 
had, however, a skin of exquisite 
texture and hue—her features were 
fine and delicate, and suffused with 
the blushing and ingenuous colour of 
innocence—her hair was luxuriant and 
golden, reaching in flowing curls to 
her waist—her face was uncommonly 
expressive, so were her eyes, but 
their expression was that of the sub- 
dued ferocity of a tiger—and such was 


stands at the head of our 











the helpmate which this Mr. Meredith 
Vyner, in his decline of life, had 
selected to preside over his domestic 
fortunes. We cannot forbear giving, 
in the words of our author, his descrip- 
tion of Rose and Blanche :— 


‘“* Two prettier creatures it would 
not be easy to find—there were sisterly 
resemblances, peeping out amidst the 
most charming differences. Rose, with 
her bright grey eyes, swimming in 
mirth—her little piquant nose, with its 
nostrils so delicately cut—her ruddy 
pouting lips, which Firenzuola would 
with justice have called ‘ fontana de 
tutte le amorose dolcezze”—her dimpled 
cheeks, and the whole face, in short, 
radiant with livingness and enjoyment. 
Shakspeare, who has said so many ex- 
quisite things of women, has painted 
Rose in one line :— 

* Pretty and witty, wild and yet too gentle.” 


But then Blanche, with her long, dreamy 
eyes, loving mouth, and general expres- 
sion of meekness and devotion, was, in 
her way, quite as interesting. As for 
poor Violet, she was almost plain; it 
was only those lustrous eyes, so unlike 
the eyes of ordinary mortals, which re- 
deemed her thin, sallow face. It had 
great energy, great character, and a 
strange mixture of the most womanly, 
caressing gentleness, with haughtiness 
and wilfulness, that were quite start- 
ling. Those who saw her as a lovely 
child, prophesied she would become a 
splendid woman.” 


It is one of the peculiarities of the 
book we are now discussing, and to 
us a very pleasant one—the few de- 
scriptions which occur in the course 
of the story ; what there are are very 
cleverly drawn, as may be seen by the 
extract we have just given. But we 
think a novel, to be attractive, should 
be made up of other things than long 
personal portraits. The lights and 
shades of character are much better, 
and much more effectively brought 
out in the incidents of the story, and 
the collisions which take place in the 
detail of every-day life, than in a 
long and somewhat pompous disserta- 
tion, as is often the fashion with the 
present race of writers of fiction. But 
to return to our tale. Mrs. Vyner 
very soon assumes the reins of domes- 
tic management; and this she does in 
the most dexterous manner possible ; 
under the semblance of letting every 
one have their own way, she alwa ays con- 
trives to insist upon her own. She suc- 
ceeded early in unpressing her worthy 
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husband with two convictions impor- 
tant to her felicity: one, the extreme 
delicacy of her nerves ; the other, her 
immense superiority to himself. The 
first result was attained by very alarm- 
ing hysterics, into which the slightest 
opposition to her wish would invari- 
ably throw her. When thwarted by 
any of the young ladies, she would 
immediately retire to her room, where 
she was usually found by the first 
person that entered, either just life- 
less, or in a very alarming condition. 
The second result was only attained 
by a course somewhat more tortuous. 
She would gently insinuate that her 
husband did not understand her; he 
was prosaic by nature, fond of lexicons 
and Greek roots—she poetical, and all 
for the higher raptures ; and then she 
would contrive to inspire him with the 
idea, that as yet she did not love him 
with all the strength of her ardent and 
passionate nature, but that in due 
course of time, if his conduct was 
what she expected, she would eventu- 
ally confess that he had gained her 
entire affections. In the meantime, 
Mr. Meredith Vyner became little 
better than a puppet in the hands of 
his adroit better-half; and we think 
most of our readers who have followed 
us thus far, will be ready to exclaim, 
** Heaven help her liege lord ;” and, 
indeed, she soon led him a devil of a 
dance. Disagreeable scenes of con- 
flicts soon took place between her and 
the younger ladies, in which Mr. Vyner 
generally took the part of his wife, 
which ended in the removal of these 
young persons to an establishment kept 
by Mrs. Worrelston and Miss Smith, two 
strong-minded women, at Brighton, 
where they were duly snubbed by 
those ladies, because they learned ‘no 
extras,” and were not sufficiently well 
dressed to be any credit to the estab- 
lishment. There, for a brief space, 
we must leave them, to follow the ca- 
reer of Mrs. Meredith Vyner, who 
works out her destinies in a manner 
somewhat marvellous, but by no means 
rare for ladies gifted with her peculiar 
qualities and temperament. There 
was a certain Mr. Marmaduke Ashley, 
to whom the lady we have just been 
describing had originally been en- 
gaged to be married, but who, at the 
time of her meeting with Mr. Vyner, 
was in parts beyond the seas (to use 
that technical but familiar phrase 
known to our Jaw), occupied in carv- 
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ing out his fortunes as best he might. 
Miss Hardcastle — for such was the 
lady’s maiden name —being rather 
doubtful whether he would ever sur- 
vive the contingencies of climate and 
the chances of time, or return to 
claim her promised hand, and having 
a deep faith in the ancient adage which 
saith, ‘* A bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush,” had, in the mean- 
time, inveigled Mr. Vyner, into offers 
of matrimony, which she took good care 
to lose no time in accepting ; and thus 
it cane to pass, that when Mr. Mar- 
maduke Ashley, having either made 
his fortune (or having been left one 
by the death of some relation—we 
forget which), returned to his native 
land, full of faith and hope ‘in the 
plighted troth of his mistress, he found 
her the property of another. This is 
certainly rather a disagreeable contin- 
gency ; but it is one to which young 
gentlemen who place implicit reliance 
upon the constancy and devotion of 
the softer sex, are not unfrequently 
liable. 

Return we now to the young ladies 
whom we left smelling of bread and 
butter, at the Brighton boarding- 
school. ‘They came home, their edu- 
cation completed, and their attractions 
speedily found for them three ad- 
mirers, whom they respectively marry ; 
and in the courtship and flirtation of 
each of them, lies the whole progress 
and plot of the story; therefore but 
little remains for us to add upon that 
head. But ere we proceed further, 
let us give an extract. Dr. Whiston’s 
at home, when the returned lover meets 
his faithless mistress, the wife of an- 
other. The scene is described with 
much graphic power and skill :— 


**Every body was at Dr. Whiston’s, 
as the phrase goes, on one of his Satur- 
day evenings. He was a scientific man, 
whose great reputation was founded 
upon what his friends thought him ca- 
pable of doing, rather than upon any- 
thing he had actually done. He was 
rich, and knew every body. His Sa- 
turday evenings formed an integral part 
of London society—they were an insti- 
tution. No one who pretended to any 
acquaintance with the aristocracies of 
science, or with the scientific members 
of the aristocracy, could dispense with 
being invited to Dr. Whiston’s. There 
were crowded lions of all countries, 
pretty women, bony women (strong- 
minded women, of course, although the 
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author does not say so), elderly women, 
a bishop or two, a sprinkling of noble- 
men, many clergymen, barristers, and 
endless nobodies, with bald foreheads 
and spectacles, all very profound in one 
or more ‘ ologies,’ but cruelly stupid in 
everything else, abounding in informa- 
tion, and alarmingly dull. Dr. Whiston 
himself was a man of yaried knowledge, 
great original power, and a good talker, 
He passe ed from lions to doc tors, from 
beauties to bores, with restless equani- 
mity ; a word for each, adapted to each, 
and every one was pleased. The rooms 
were rapidly filling; the office of an- 
nouncing the vi isitor: s had become a sine- 
cure, for the stairs was crowdéd. 
Through the dense maze of rustling 
dresses and formidable spectacles, ad- 
venturous persons, on the search for 
friends, made feeble way; but the ma- 
jority stood still, gazing at the lions, or 
endeavouring, by uneasy, fitful conver- 
sation, to seem interested ; groups were 
formed in the crowd and about the door- 
ways, in which something like animated 
conversation went on. 

“In the centre of the third room, 
standing by a table, on which were 
ranged some new inventions that occu- 
pied the attention of the bald foreheads 
and bony women, stood a young and 
striking-looking man of eight-and-twen- 
ty; a melanc holy bitterness overspread 
his swarthy face, and dimmed the fire of 
his large eyes. The careless grace of 
his attitude admirably displayed the 
fine proportions of his almost gigantic 
form, which was so striking as to tri- 
umph over the miserable angularity and 
meanness of our modern doctors. 

* All the women, the instant they saw 
him, asked who he was. He onesie 
every one except the bald foreheads and 
the strong-minded women; but most 
he excited the curiosity of the girls, 
dragged there by scientific papas or 
mathematical mammas. Who could he 
be? It was quite evident he was not 
an ‘ologist;’ he was too gentlemanly 
for a lion—too fresh-looking for a stu- 
dent. 

«Tam trying to get a seat for my 
girls,’ said Mrs. Vyner, peering about, 
as well as her diminutive form would 
allow in so crowded a room. ‘I dare 
say you will find one in the next room.’ 
‘Oh! come in. Perhaps you can tell 
us who is that handsome foreigner in 
there? Nobody knows him, and I can’t 
get at Dr. Whiston to ask.’ 

** They all moved in the same direc- 
tion into the third room, and the lady 
directed Mrs. Vyner’s attention to the 
mysterious stranger. 

“It was Marmaduke Ashle 

‘** Mrs. Meredith Vyner did not swoon 
—she did not even scream—though I 











der such circumstances in novels. In 
real life it is somewhat different. Mrs. 
Vyner only blushed deeply, and felt a 
throbbing at her temples—felt, as peo- 
ple say, as if the earth were about to 
sink under her; but had too much self- 
command to betray anything. One ob- 
serving her would, of course, have no- 
ticed the change; but there happened 
to be no one looking at her just then, 
so she recovered her self-possession be 
fore her acquaintance had finished her 
panegyric on his beauty. 

“She had not seen Marmaduke since 
that night on which she had parted from 
him in a transport of grief upon the 
sands behind Mrs. Horley’s house, when 
the parting from him seemed the climax 
of human suffering, from which death, 
and only death, could bri ing release. 

‘‘ She had not seen him since she had 
become the wife of Vyner, and as that 
wife she was to meet him now. 

‘What her thoughts would have 
been at that moment, had she ever 
really loved him, the reader may ima- 
gine ; but as her love had sprung from 
the head, and not from the heart, she 
felt no greater pangs at seeing him than 
were suggested by the sight of one she 
had dece ived, and whom she would de- 
ceive again, were the past to be renew- 
ed. Not that she cared for her hus- 
band; she fully appreciated the diffe- 
rence between him and Marmaduke ; at 
the same time, she also appreciated the 
difference in their features, and that re- 
conciled her. The appearance of Mar- 
maduke at Dr. Whisten’s rather flurried 
than pained her—she dreaded ‘ a scene.’ 
She knew the awful vehemence of his 
temper; and although believing that, 
in an interim, she could tame the sa- 
vage, and bring him submissive to her 
feet, yet that could only be done by the 
ruse and fascination of a woman; anda 
soireé was by no means the theatre for 
it. She began to move away, having 
seated Rose and Blanche, trusting that 
her tiny person would not be detected 
in the crowd; but Marmaduke’s height 
gave him command of the room. His 
eye was first arrested by a head of gol- 
den hair, the drooping luxuriance of 
which was but too well known to him. 
Another glance, and the slightly de- 
formed figure confirmed his suspicion. 
His pulses throbbed violently ; his eyes 
and nostrils dilated, and his br eathing 
became hard ; but he had sufficient self- 
command not to betray himself, al- 
though his feelings, at the sight of her 
whom he loved so ardently, and who had 
jilted him so basely, were poignant and 
bitter. He also moved away, not to 
follow her, but to hide his emotion. 
Little did the company suspect what 
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believe both are expected of ladies un- 
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elements of a tragedy were working 
amidst the dull prosiness of that soiree. 
Amidst all the science that was gabbled 
—all the statistics quoted—all the small 
talk of the scientific scandalmongers— 
all the profundities that escaped from 
the bald foreheads and strong-minded 
women—all the listlessness and ennui of 
the majority—there were a few souls 
who, by the earnestness and sincerity 
of their passions, vindicated the human 
race—souls belonging to human beings, 
and not to mere gobemouches and olo- 
gists.” 


At the same soireé which we have 
been just describing, Rose Vyner 
meets a certain very ugly young gen- 
tleman—one Mr. Julius St. John— 
with whom she falls in love. He was 
a curious sort of creature to attract 
the fancy of a young and pretty girl ; 
but there is no accounting for tastes, 
and it is a fact which is undeniable, 
that very pretty and attractive per- 
sons will sometimes select men possess- 
ing qualities the very opposite. We 
cannot for the life of us explain the 
anomaly. Possibly it is a wise law of 
nature, in order to prevent the world 
being peopled with very handsome or 
very frightful beings. But so it is; 
and it was proved in our own case not 
long ago, by one of the most charming 
and agreeable, as well as beautiful 
young persons it has ever been our good 
fortune to meet. The avowal was cou- 
pled, too, with a smart repartee, to 
which, feeling we deserved it, we sub- 
mitted in silence. In one of these 
solemn pauses which not unfrequently 
occur in the course of a quadrille, 
our fair partner chanced to declare 
her seuliedion for ugly people, as- 
signing as a reason that their faces 
were so much more expressive and 
striking than those of ordinary mor- 
tals. We, with more gallantry than 
discretion, heaving a profound sigh, ex- 
pressed our fervent desire to be thence- 
forth as ugly as possible. ‘* And how 
do you know you're not ?” replied our 
beautiful partner, as she gracefully 
glided through “la chaine de dames.” 
Alas! we are far from it—at least, we 
think so; but we can only repeat our 
wish, which, as it is not likely these 
pages may ever meet her eye (not that 
we care in the least whether they do or 
not), we can only, we say, reiterate our 
willingness gladly to submit to the 
most ‘‘anti-Kalydor” process which 

tu 
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chemical science can supply, to be as 
ugly as—as—we are at a loss for 
asimile—to be as ugly as Vulcan, as 
the King of Bavaria (who, by the way, 
is about the most ugly man we ever 
saw)—to be as black as the most ill- 
favoured printer’s-devil who ever jog- 
ged our elbow for a proof—to have a 
nose like that so strongly observed 
upon by the bandy-legged drummer 
from Strasburg—to be, in short, as ill- 
favoured and as ill-conditioned as the 
ugliest in the annals of ugliness—could 
we only win one passing glance of fa- 
vour from those bright and lustrous 
eyes, whose gentle and starry radiance, 
even as we write, casts ahalo aroundour 
dim apartment. 

But to return: Mr. Julius St. John 
was grievously ugly. He had, as we 
are informed, neither sensibility nor 
intellectual fire in his face; his head 
was of enormous size, covered with a 
profusion of éurly black hair, falling 
over an irregular forehead ornamented 
with thick beetle brows; his nose 
was insignificant and pug; his mouth 
large, the lips thereof being pale and 
sensual; his complexion dark and spot- 
ted ; his body small and diminutive, 
not deformed, but miserable. There is 
a picture for you, reader, of an agree- 
able youth. Now, our dear young 
friend, or rather enemy, for such we 
fear you are, may we be permitted, en 
passant, once more to address you ? 
We happen to know a man who is 
very like the picture we have just 
presented to your notice, so like that 
he might have sat for it. Will you 
allow us to prove our magnanimity 
and our forgiveness of injuries, by 
introducing him to you? We shall 
make no observations upon beauty and 
the beast in so doing ; but having per- 
formed this pleasing office, retire to 
some distant sofa, where, ‘‘ peaceful 
and blighted,” we may observe the 
result, and submit to our fate in si- 
lence. 


“ Mais revenons a nous moutons.”” 


Marmaduke Ashley, indignant at 
the base perfidy of his mistress, is 
inspired with what the author is 
pleased to call a fierce lust for ven- 
geance ; and over this portion of the 
story we shall willingly drop a veil. 
Nothing could justify his conduct ; 
and nothing could justify the author 
in describing the bad passions of a vin- 
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dictive and disappointed man, or the 
mean course he adopts in order to be 
avenged. It is the only disagreeable 
portion of a very pleasant book; it is 
a blot, and a bad one; and we cannot 


too strongly reprehend the conduct of 


a writer who introduces such a sub- 
ject. The good feeling and _ taste 
of the age will not tolerate it; it 
is not even within the range of le- 
legitimate art. It has none of the 
deeper elements of tragedy; but is 
worse than the meanest and most con- 
temptible of those vices for which we 
daily hear of miserable wretches being 
sentenced to labour for six months 
upon the treadmill. 

But let us pass to more agreeable 
topics: our author has a flowing pen, 
and with a happy knack of describ- 
ing the tender episodes of human 
life. The love passages between Cecil 
and Blanche are very skilfully and 
cleverly touched. As, for instance :— 


**Certain it is, that Cecil, standing 
beside Blanche, looking over the same 
portfolio, their heads occasionally touch- 
ing, their eyes occasionally meeting, was 
in no condition to listen to the dictates 
of reason. A tumult of desire beat at 
his heart. He was standing within that at- 
mosphere (if I may use the word) which 
surrounds the beloved, and which, as 
by a magnetic power, inconceivably stirs 
the voluptuousness latent in every soul. 
He was within the halo which encircled 
her, and was dazzled by its lustre. In- 
evitably urged by his passion to call 
this lovely creature his own, he could 
not forego bringing things to a crisis, 
and he made the assignation. Her con- 
sent enchanted him. He was in a fever 
of impatience for her to retire. He 
cursed the lagging time for its slowness, 
and with a thrill of delight found him- 
self in the open air, about to hear from 
Blanche’s own lips that which her eyes 
had so frequently exposed.” 


Then the ¢ée-d-téte is equally feli- 
citous : 


«* Having kept her lover half-an-hour, 
the young lady overcame her scruples, 
and came at last, and his heart leaped 
as he beheld her. 

“«* Have I kept you long ?’ she asked. 

««* Every minute away from you is an 
hour, but you are with me now,’ he re- 

lied, as he folded her to his heart, and 
Fissed her burning lips. 
** Having expressed what was in their 
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hearts by this long eloquent embrace, 
he twined his arm around her waist, 
clasping her hand in his, walked slowly 
with her to the river's side. 


** Although they walked down to the 
river, and sat upon the trunk of a fallen 
tree, to admire the shimmer of moonlight 
upon the gently running stream, and the 
cool, crisp, delightful sound of the wa- 
ter, as it dashed over the huge stones 
that formed a weir, and then fell over in 
guise of a little waterfall, they made 
no allusion to the important communica- 
tion which had drawn them both out. 
They had too much to talk about. They 
had to confess when it was their love 
began, and to vow that it would never 
end, They had the most charming confi- 
dences to make respecting what had been 
said and done by each, and what each 
had felt thereat. 

‘*Nor did they much admire the river 
by moonlight, in spite of its brilliant 
tracks of light, and dusky patches of 
shade thrown from the overhanging 
trees : hand clasped in hand, they looked 
into each other’s eyes, from which no 
landscape in the world could have se- 
duced them. Oh, what exquisite bliss 
was crowded into that brief hour !— 
how their pulses throbbed, and their 
hearts bounded !—how their souls look- 
ed out from their eyes, as if to plunge 
into an indissoluble union. A strange 
fire burnt in their veins, and made them 
almost faint with pleasure too intense 
for mortal endurance. He crushed her 
hand in his with almost savage fury, 
and she returned the pressure. 

‘Love! divine delirium! exquisite 
pain! rich as thou art in rapture—po- 
tent as thou art o’er the witcheries of 
moments which reveal to mortal sense 
some glimpses of immortal bliss—thou 
hast no such second moment as that 
which succeeds the first avowal of two 
ae natures. Other joys thou 

ast in store, but no repetition of this 
one thrilling ecstacy. Love has its vir- 
ginity, its bloom, its first but perishable 
melody, which sounds but once, and 
then is heard no more. This melody 
was now sounding in their hearts, as, 
seated on that fallen trunk, they heeded 
the world no more than the moonlit 
stream which glided at their feet. One 
hour of intense, suffocating, overwhelm- 
ing rapture did they pass together—an 
hour never to be forgotten—an hour 
worth a life.” 


This is very exquisite as well as 
poetical ; and the pen which produced 
it is one both of power and of skill, 
to do something a great deal better, if 
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so inclined. The choice of Blanche, 
however, proves a very unfortunate 
one. Her husband, with whom she 
elopes, turns out a miserable and pro- 
fligate gambler ; and in detailing the 
incidents of the unfortunate man’s 
downward career, graphic power and 
knowledge of human nature are dis- 
played by the author in no ordinary 
degree. Sir Chetsom Chetsom, the 
baronet and ferocious lady-killer, is 
also very skilfully hit off. We have 
seen several individuals of that genus 
to which he belongs. With the weight 
of seventy years upon him, he tries to 
appear thirty: his whiskers are of a 
miraculous black, and richly oiled and 
curled; his eyebrows are of another 
black, ‘the hue imparted by nature, 
which they still retain ; but his hair is 
of a third hue of black, produced by 
the art of Truefit ; two colourless eyes, 
set in a sallow visage, on either side 
of a large nose; and a mouth well 
filled with frightfully regular teeth ; a 
well-padded chest, and an accurately- 
stayed waist, ending in shrunken 

legs, and very tight “boots, complete 
the physique of this gentleman, who 
floats like a shadow across the author’s 
pages, apparently for no other pur- 
- than that of carrying off a cer- 
tain little village celebrity, the Sappho 
of Walton, Hester Mason by name, 
the authoress of a volume of poems, 
entitled ‘* Glooms and Gleams.” 

Tom Chetsom, also brother to the 
baronet—Jolly Tom Chetsom, a tun 
of a man, with a bald, shining pate, 
fringed with straggling grey hair, a 
rubicund face, and. a& vinous nose—is 
individualized by an epithet which has, 
at all events, we think, the merit of 
originality—he had a “moist, oystery 
eye.” The course of true love, w hich, 
as we are informed, never yet ran 
smooth, did not depart from its usual 
troublous career in the case of the 
ugly lover, Mr. Julius St. John, who, 
however, succeeds at last in w inning 
the hand of Miss Rose Vyner, after a 
series of obstacles and incidents suffi- 
cient to excite the curiosity and to 
whet the fancy of the reader; and 
as there is little to interest us, not- 
withstanding what we have already 
said, in the circumstance of a remark- 
ably plain young gentleman marrying 
a very pretty irl, let us leave the 
pair to their connubial felicity, and 
cast a rapid glance at the fortunes and 
fate of Cecil Chamber: ayne, the hus. 
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band of the fair Blanche. His own 
means being limited, and his wife hav- 
ing incurred the resentment of her 
father by her hasty and imprudent 
marriage, and being consequently cut 
off with a shilling , nothing remains for 
the young couple commencing life, 
under these peculiarly unfavourable 
circumstances, but to look round for 
some cheap and quiet abode, where 
they might eke out their slender in- 
come by a system of scrupulous eco- 
nomy; and accordingly a boarding- 
house is selected, somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of -Notting Hill. It 
was a desolate and cheerless place 
enough. The cold parlour, with its 
horse-hair covered chairs, ranged in a 
formal row against the wainscot ; the 
remainder of the furniture, although 
= and dingy, yet scrupulously clean, 

nvalided and melancholy, afforded a 
saiueiihe example of what they were 
to expect. The description is so good 
that we must let the author speak for 
himself :— 


‘‘ The Kidderminster carpet was of a 
plain, dark pattern, selected for its non- 
betrayal of stains and dirt. It was 
faded, indeed, but in nowise worn. The 
hearth-rug was rolled up before the 
fender; in the centre of the room was a 
square table, covered with a dark-green 
cloth, on which some ancient ink-spots 
told of days when it had been used. Six 
black horse-hair chairs, with mahogany 
backs, and one footstool retiring into a 
corner ; a portrait of a gentleman, exe- 
cuted in a style of stern art, dark-red 
curtains, and two large shells upon the 
mantle-piece, complete the inventory 
of the parlour which, in Mrs. Tring’s 
establishment, was set apart for the re- 
ception of visitors, and those who came 
to treat with her for board and lodg- 
ing. 

** The want of comfort of this room 
did not arise from its appearance 
of poverty, so much as from its cold, 
pinched look. It was a poverty which 
had no poetry in it—nothing pictu- 
resque, nor hearty. Between it and the 
parlour of poor people in general, there 
was just the difference between a wo- 
man dressed in a silk dress which has 
been dyed, then has faded, and is now 
worn with a bonnet which was once new, 
and a woman dressed in plain, common, 
but fresh, wholesome-looking gingham, 
which she wears with as much ease as 
if it were of the costliest material. It 
had the musty smell of an uninhabited 
room, and the melancholy aspect of a 
room that was uninhabitable. A sordid 
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meanness was plainly marked upon it, 
together with an attempt at appear- 
anees, which showed that it was as os- 
tentatious as the means allowed. It 
was gentéel and desolate.” 


The love of Captain Heath, who is 
a@ suitor of Blanche’s, as well as his 
noble self-denial, and his disinterested 
affection, are perhaps the most touch- 
ing and beautiful points of the story. 
His agony at witnessing the interview 
between the lovers—his suppressed 
sorrow—his watchful care over Blanche 
—the noble sacrifices he made of his 
own feelings to serve her interests— 
the courageous front which he opposed 
to advyersity—all these traits in the 
portrait of this noble and manly cha. 
racter can only be thoroughly appre- 
ciated by those who have read the 
book ; and to those who have not done 
80, we would say go and do it without 
further delay. The character of Capt. 
Heath is certainly the best in its 
pages, in whatever light we regard it. 

e resembles, in some degree, the 
Captain William Dobbin of ‘* Vanity 
Fair,” although the minute points of 
his character are not by any means so 
skilfully brought out as are those of 
Mr. Thackeray's hero ; yet, beyond all 

uestion, the portrait of Mr. Meredith 

yner is also very graphically touch- 
ed off. Nothing can be better; and 
it is consistent throughout. His love 
of Horace, and his dislike to soap- 
and-water; his discovery of Mr. 
Chamberlayne’s attention to his fair 
daughter, only when that gentleman 
had ceased to appreciate his learning 
in the Horatian metres; and then in 
serutinizing his actions, Mr. Vyner 
had for the first time observed his at- 
tentions to Blanche. 

This slight touch shows that the au- 
thor is by no means unacquainted with 
human nature, nor unfamiliar with 
those secret springs which so often set 
in motion the actions and the thoughts 
of men. Mrs. Tring, the mistress of 
the boarding-house, is uncommonly 
well done. She was the relict of a 
curate, left without money, and with- 
out what, in our author’s opinion, is 
stranger still—_without children. She, 
however, had a house furnished, and 
eottrived to make a bare subsistence 
out of the boarders :— 


‘*Her personal appearance was not 
pleasantly prepossessing. She was hor- 
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ribly thin, with a yellow, withered face, 
which seemed to have been Seepenes 
by constant struggles to gain farthings, 
and constant sorrows at disbursing 
pence. She wore a black net cap, and 
a black silk dress, white at the seams 
from age, the shape of which had out- 
lived a thousand fashions, and taxed the 
most retentive memory to specify when 
it bad been the mode. It was a low 
dress, and a piece of net, fastened by a 
large brooch, served to conceal her yel- 
low shoulders. 

‘‘In manner she was stiff, uneasy, 
and yet servile. She spoke with a sort 
of retention of her breath, and an in- 
tensity of mildness, as if she feared that, 
unless a strong restraint were exercis- 
ed, she should burst forth into vehe- 
mence. She agreed unreservedly to 
everything said, as if, had she ventured 
to contradict a word, it would have in- 
fallibly betrayed her temper.” 


As to this portrait we can only say, 
that it was once our good fortune to 
know a lady, who ae a boarding- 
house in the vicinity of Russell-square, 
who might have sat for it; and the 
domestic economy of her establish- 
ment, as well as the decoration of her 
apartments, and the arrangement of 
her furniture, were precisely similar to 
those of Mrs. Tring. 

This downward career of Cecil 
Chamberlayne is pourtrayed with 
a degree of vigour and originality 
which cannot fail to enlist the sympa- 
thies, and excite the admiration of 
every discriminating reader. Careless 
and idle at first, dreaming over plans, 
without sufficient energy to carry them 
into execution, he gradually acquires 
dissipated habits; and at length, in- 
fluenced by the evil counsels of an 
unprincipled associate, is easily led 
to the gaming-table, where, by imper- 
ceptible degrees, the fatal passion ac- 
quires such a hold over him, that it is 
no longer possible to escape the fasci- 
nation. Forgetful of his poor wife, and 
reckless of the consequences of his 
conduct, night after night finds him 
throwing away every shilling he could 
scrape together upon the “chance of 
the die.” He becomes indifferent, 
nay, utterly callous to all influences ; 
and, lost to every sense of honour, 
has the meanness to supplicate from 
Captain Heath, his unsuccessful rival, 
loans of money, for the purpose of car- 
rying on his miserable employment. 
The alternations from hope to fear, and 
the strong passions raging in the heart 
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of this unfortunate man, are full of 
concentrated interest, and narrated 
with a vigorous power of delineation 
which is wonderful. Did our space or 
our time admit, we would gladly 
extract some of those passages for the 
benefit of our readers. We shall se- 
lect one which is a very tolerable 
sample, to enable them to judge of the 
remainder :— 


‘* There were three tables. That in 
the centre was the most attended: it 
was the rouge et noirtable. That on 
the left was devoted to roulette; that 
on the right to hazard. There wasa 
low hubbub and confusion of voices, 
above which rose those sounds :— 

** «Make your game, gentlemen.’ 

**¢ The game is made.’ 

** « Seven’s the main.’ 

** *Red wins.’ 

‘* Cecil approached the centre table, 
and was instantly made way for by two 
lookers-on. At the side centre sat the 
dealer, before him two packs of cards 
placed together ; beside him two crou- 
piers. Opposite sat two croupiers, and 
a man who collected and shuffled the 
cards. Piles of gold, bank notes, and 
silver counters, were glittering on the 
table, enough to awaken the spirit of 
gain in the most prudent breast. 

“It was a painful sight. The fea- 
tures of the players were distorted by 
anxiety ; those of the dealer and crou- 
piers had become hardened into masks, 
more hideous in their sodden calmness 
than agitation could have made them. 

** Painful, also, the contrasts afforded 
by the players. Some were reckless, 
others calculating ; some were feverish 
in their impatience ; others lost in quiet 
despair small sums which to them were 
fortunes: while several passed hours to- 
gether pricking a card with a pin, and 
trying to wrest the secret of the capri- 
cious goddess, by counting the turns of 
her wheel; then, after as much calcula- 
tion and patience as would, if directed 
to any honest employment, have pro- 
duced a tangible result, hazarding their 
solitary half-crown, and losing it in as- 
tonishment and dismay. 

** Seedy, withered men were also 
there, whose whole existence depended 
upon their trivial gains; who daily 
risked their few shillings, content to re- 
tire with a few shillings gain, which 
they took home to their wretched fami- 
lies—and if they lost, content to abide 
the loss, without further risk that day. 
There was one man there who bore the 
unmistakeable marks of a gentleman, in 
spite of the worn, anxious face and seedy 
dress ; he was never known to miss an 
evening, and never to play more than 


four coups on each evening. His stake 
was invariably half-a-crown, and it was 
rare indeed that he did not win three 
coups out of the four—timing his stake 
with such knowledge of the chances. 
With the seven-and-sixpence or ten 
shillings he thus gained, he supported a 
wife and five children. 

“Is there not something singularly 
distressing in such an existence? To 
struggle daily with the capricious turns 
of fortune for a miserable three half- 
erowns, and to gain that only by con- 
summate self-mastery! Yet there are 
men who choose such a life, rather than 
one of honourable labour ; men who have 
mastery enough over their passions to 
be cool at the gaming-table, yet not 
sufficient mastery to keep fromit! This 
would be inexplicable did we not know 
the powerful attraction of all-exciting 
uncertainty: did we not recognise the 
inherent desire for emotional excitement 
which is implanted in every heart. In 
honourable labour such men have not 
learnt to seek their excitement—they 
find it at the gaming-table ; and henee 
the fascination of gaming. It is to be 
noted, in confirmation of what has just 
been said, that inveterate gamesters are 
thoroughly aware of the enormous dis- 
advantage at which they play—tho- 
roughly convinced the bank must win— 

> ' 
yet they play! ‘ . 

‘Cecil played. Frank, trusting en- 
tirely to the good fortune which so pro- 
verbially favours beginners, abstained 
from giving him any advice. He played 
at random and lost. His five pounds 
were soon gone. Frank slipped the 
other two into his hand; they followed 
the others. As the last crown disap- 
peared, Cecil saw a young man heap 
together a pile of notes and sovereigns ; 
huddling them into his pocket, he called 
for some champagne, and having drunk 
it, departed. He came down stairs at 
the same momeht with Frank and Cecil, 
in high spirits. 

*** That’s what we ought to have 
done,’ said Frank. 

‘“« * Why did you force me to play ?’ 
said Cecil, bitterly; like all weak men, 
throwing the blame of his own folly upon 
others. 

““* Who the devil would have sup- 
posed you could lose the first time ?” 

* * Well—it is a bit of experience. 
—- I have bought it cheap after 
all.’ 

‘* He walked home, however, as angry 
as if he were by no means so satisfied 
with the bargain; and Blanche, who 
was sitting up for him as usual, was 
surprised to find him so out of humour. 
He was sometimes tired when he came 
home, but always ready to talk freely 
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with her, and recount the adventures of 
the day. That night he was taciturn, 
and gave evasive, short replies to all 
her questions ; till at last she saw that 
he was unwilling to talk, and left him in 
peace. 

** He was restless that night. It was 
long before he went to sleep ; and when 
he did fall into a fitful doze, he was 
troubled by strange dreams of the gam - 
ing-table. Sometimes he was playing 
with a pile of notes before him; some- 
times he had lost every shilling, and 


awoke in his despair—to find himself in 
bed.” 


The denowement of Mrs. Meredyth 
Vyner’s history is speedily told—she 
encourages the attentions of a gentle- 
man named Maxwell; her husband 
becomes suspicious and distrustful, 
and the lady cuts short his reproaches 
by eloping with her lover. She is not 
long, however, in discovering that she 
has made a change for the worse. Her 
lover is a “saturnine savage,” to 
adopt the author’s words. She finds 
she is mated with a clown—her beauty 
has vanished, her health is broken— 
he had made her life one scene of pro- 
tracted torture. She found out, when 
it was too late, that she had sacrificed 
herself to the ungenerous vanity of a 
capricious tyrant. She felt intensely 
all the deep humiliation of her position 
rendered still more degrading, by the 
conviction, no longer to be resisted, 
that he had ceased to love her—and at 
last, after the termination of some 
mortal quarrel, in the course of which 
he had ruptured a blood-vessel, she 
crept down stairs, unfastened the door, 
and fled, leaving her tyrant dying, 
without a human being to attend him. 
Penniless and unfriended, at last, she 
ventures to ask assistance from the hus- 
band she had deserted; he writes to 
express his forgiveness, and his wil- 
lingness to receive her again, but, 
never having received the letter, she 
tried to seek a refuge in Paris, and a 
temporary livelihood, by teaching 
English—her conduct, somehow, be- 
came known, her pupils left her, and 
she was last seen, miserably clad, with 
every trace of her former beauty gone, 
a wanderer and an outcast, in some of 
the squalid streets of that metropolis. 
So closed the history of her life. We 
are glad the author metes out the 
reward of his constancy to Captain 
Heath, who, after the death of Cecil, 
in due time, marries his former love, 


Blanche—all the rest of the dramatis 
persone are married and happy— 
and, in that state of connubial blessed- 
ness, we bid them farewell. 

The pictures of human life which 
the pages of this book present to our 
view are attractive and interesting ; 
but they afford us no opportunity of 
judging if their author possesses that 
dramatic power which would entitle 
him to occupy a position among the 
standard writers of the day. There 
is no attempt at story or plot, and 
very little variety of incident. We 
cannot think he is deeply versed in the 
principles of his art. But, upon the 
other hand, there is a freshness and 
originality about his style, so wholly 
divested of any attempt at fine writing, 
or an affectation of aiming at what he 
is incompetent to execute, that it is 
impossible not to read his pages with 
pleasure ; that pleasure has, however, 
been in some degree marred by the 
fault to which we have already ad- 
verted. And we cannot resist the 
apprehension which forces itself upon 
our mind, that there is upon the whole 
something wanting. We are ever 
most reluctant to attribute a want of 
a healthy moral feeling; but we are 
of opinion that the moral tone of these 
volumes might be of a more elevated 
standard, without in the least degree 
detracting from the interest of the 
story. The impression produced upon 
the reader’s mind would be quite as 
powerful ; and it would have the ad- 
vantage of being divested from any 
associations to which it would be either 
painful or unpleasant to recur. 


“ Paulo majora canemus.” 


Allow us, dear reader, to introduce 
to your notice one whom you have 
seen so lately, that it is quite marvel- 
lous how it happens you see him so 
soon again. Another three-volume 
novel, by G. P. R. James! The fe- 
cundity of the pen of this manufac- 
turer of fiction, is not the least re- 
markable among the phenomena of the 
age in which we live. It is some time 
now since Byron said— 


“ What various wonders tempt us as we pass, 
The cow-pock traitors, galvanism, gas." 


But of the times in which our lot is 
cast among the various wonders, 
what so wonderful as Mr. James! 
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Those “earnest men with clasped 
hands,” which a distinguished con- 
temporary so eloquently invokes, 
ought to secure the services of this 
extraordinary manufacturer of fiction. 
He would make an admirable feuilleto- 
nist. He has that happy knack of 
working up little scenes and incidents 
with a dexterity which can hardly be 
surpassed, He would do very well 
for a weekly newspaper; but we 
would rather, if we were allowed any 
option upon the subject, not have any 
more of his three-volume novels ; 
they are too much of a good thing. 
We have had them “ usque ad nau- 
seam ;” they neither contribute to the 
fame of Mr. James, nor to the amuse- 
ment of his readers. We do not be- 
lieve the pecuniary resources of their 
author are in that condition which re- 
quires any eleemosynary eking out by 
such a manufacture; for we have 
somewhere heard that he derives 
a considerable income from the pa- 
tent, to which he has succeeded by 
inheritance, of that medicine which 
goes by his name, so celebrated 
among the faculty for its efficacy in 
febrile diseases. Why, then, should 
Mr. James detract from the anodyne 
efficacy of this admirable patent medi- 
cine, by his equally somnolent but 
more expensive fictions ; for if a no- 
vel with a powder, ter in die sumenda, 
is to be the future formula, we fear 
the patient, reversing the adage, will 
throw the book to the dogs, and in- 
finitely prefer the milder and less in- 
nocuous physic. 

There is an anecdote related of 
Lord Thurlow. When practising 
at the bar, he had conceived the happy 
idea that a wooden machine might be 
contrived, for the purpose of drawing 
equity pleadings, which would have 
the effect of saving the weary practi- 
tioner much of the manual labour in- 
cident to the routine of that harassing 
branch of the profession. This bright 
idea occurred to him in a conversa- 
tion with Mr. Scott, afterwards Lord 
Eldon. Some years subsequently, 
when Thurlow was Lord Chancellor, 
a bill of the most extraordinary and 
clumsy contrivance came before him, 
which excited his displeasure as well 
as his surprise, how any member of 
the profession could be found so igno- 
rant of his business as to put such a 
document out of his hands. ‘‘ Per- 
haps,” suggested Mr. Scott, drily, 
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“this bill was drawn by that wooden 
machine which was once suggested to 
me by your lordship!” So we are 
inclined to think the distinguished 
writer, whose book is now before us, 
has hit upon some mechanical contri- 
vance for the manufacture of works of 
fiction. We say mechanical advi- 
sedly, not trusting ourselves to re- 
iterate the epithet used by Lord 
Thurlow, that being suggestive of a 
block; and if Mr. James, Mr. Har- 
rison Ainsworth, and one or two more, 
had laid their heads together, it is not 
unlikely they may have devised some 
such notable contrivance. Nothing else 
could account for a fecundity so mar- 
vellous. Alexandre Dumas is a joke 
to Mr. James. He produces a novel, 
we believe, every fortnight; but Mr. 
James produces a work every week. 
We think it is but the other day since 
‘*The Convict” was out: the work 
now on our table has been published 
for some time. 

We wonder how many novels Mr. 
James has actually written. As long 
as we recollect anything, we remember 
to have seen them announced. He is 
by no means an old man now ; there- 
fore he must have been employed in 
their manufacture from his earliest in- 
fancy. It is, perhaps, not impossible, 
that, like the immortal Lipsius, he 
composed a work the day he was born. 
Shall we add, in the words of our dear 
Uncle Toby, that we “wish it had 
been wiped up, and nothing said about 
it.” We shall, we must—for really 
with some talent and considerable 
powers, Mr. James has produced very 
many books, which have neither added 
to his own reputation as an author, 
nor increased the character of English 
literature of the day. He writes too 
frequently—he writes too much—he 
evidently does it by contract ; and con- 
sequently many of his productions 
are only fit to line trunks. If the 
genius of Mr. Dickens—confessedly of 
such power—be insufficient to produce 
more than one book in each alternate 
year, can a feeble and prosy practi- 
tioner like Mr. James, expect the public 
will tolerate one of his novels, contain- 
six hundred and sixty-nine pages, or 
thereabouts, every month or every 
week, as the case may be? Will not 
the most avid of circulating library 
readers be gorged to satiety with this 
crambe repetita, for in point of fact it 
is nothing more? To analyse the 
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materiel of which this author's books 
are composed were superfluous ; he has 
done it so cleverly himself in the work 
now before us, that further comment 
were needless. ‘Three or four pages 
of description, and all about a country 
inn, common and old-fashioned, the 
tritest subject in the world; he admits 
all this, and then proceeds to add 
what his conscience must have warned 
him as suggesting itself to his readers. 


“ Was there ever such a tiresome 
fellow in the world?” 

** That is the worst of James’s books, 
he is so fond of long descriptions.” 

‘I always skip the description in 
your books, Mr. James.” 

** T always skip the love.” 


If you do, gentle reader, you must 
skip the whole book, from love—as 
evinced by the kissing of a lip, or the 

entle pressure of a hand doth Mr. 

ames manufacture the staple of his 
novels, but the love is ‘‘ milk and 
waterish,” and the description ineffa- 
bly tiresome—besides, the love, such 
as it is, is all at first sight, which is 
improbable, in those days of pruden- 
tial considerations, cslouating parents, 
and wary young ladies, We have had 
some little experience, and we never 
heard or knew of such a thing—at all 
eyents, it never happened in our own 
case—and we are (albeit, now a critic), 
as handsome and as agreeable a young 
person as can be met with in a day’s 
walk—our hair is curled, so are our 
whiskers—our tie, produced by long 
and severe study, is unexceptionable— 
our gloves are the work of Hubigant— 
our coat is the result of the reflections of 
an artist, compared with whom, M‘Au- 
liffe is a bungler—our waistcoat was 
only consummated after profound re- 
flection; it is of Irish manufacture, 
so is the heart within it—we are alto- 

ether a deuced neat, good-looking, 
amiable fellow—and nobody, we have 
no hesitation in confessing it, has ever 
yet fallen in love with us—upon first 
sight—and, therefore, the conclusion 
is inevitable, the thing is impossible, 
it cannot be true :— 


“ When Bishop Berkeley said there was no matter, 
And proved it, t'was no matter what he said.” 


And so it is no matter, not the least 
in the world, what Mr. James says 
upon a subject of which he can know 
so little—no one falls in love at first 
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sight, least of all a lady—but, per- 
haps Mr. James speaks from personal 
experience—he knows he is a lion—he 
may be a handsome man, we have 
never been favoured with an opportu- 
nity of giving our opinion upon that 
subject—if this be the case, we only 
adhere the more strongly to our own 
opinion—the exception but proves the 
rule. 

The novel which we are discuss- 
ing has two names, * Sir Theodore 
Broughton, or Laurel Water”—where- 
fore the latter was given it, we were 
for a long time utterly unable to com- 
prehend—we looked through the many 
pages in vain for a solution, not of the 
** Laurel Water,” but of the difficulty, 
and finding none, we had recourse to 
the preface, in which there is related 
a rigmarole story of some one having 
— some one else, the prisoner 
1aving been convicted upon what Mr. 
James considers inconclusive evidence, 
with an abstract of the trial, and a 
short report of the cross-examination 
of the prisoner’s counsel, who, in 
those days, Mr. James informs us 
(and really we feel much obliged to 
him) was not allowed to address the 
jury. 

The commencement of the book is 
so like Mr. James, that we cannot 
resist the temptation of giving it to 
our readers in his own words. The 
curtain rises, and lo! 


** There was an old man sitting in an 
arm-chair—a very old man—and a very 
ugly one—it is an exceedingly unpleasant 
thing to be old and ugly—but, as the one 
is brought about by time, and the other 
by fate, there is no use in being cross 
about it—the remark is not impertinent, 
whatever the reader may think, for the 
old gentleman I have been speaking of 
had been cross all his life, because he 
was ugly, and was still more cross now, 
because he was old.” 


This old gentleman, very rich and 
gouty, and infirm, was about making, 
or rather altering, his will, for the pur- 
nose of disinheriting a certain Mr. 
eens who, if we recollect aright, 
was his nephew, and settling his pro- 
perty upon his grandson. To effect 
this disposition of his estate, one Mul- 
lins, a lawyer, makes his appearance. 
He is described ; the requisite forma- 
lities are gone through; the papers 
are executed ; every one goes to bed. 
At midnight, a sudden ringing of bells 
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is heard. There is an alarm in the 
household, and the old gentleman, be- 
ing taken suddenly ill, dies. ‘Then we 
have Mr. Donovan's disappointment 
on discovering he is only a remainder 
man after the death of the grandson, 
the young heir’s delight, and all that 
sort of thing, as a matter of course. 
Mr. Donovan, being a scoundrel, very 
naturally concludes that the best thing 
he can do will be to act upon the old 
suggestion—‘* Come, let us kill the 
heir, that the inheritance may be 
ours.” This he endeavours to effect 
by indirect means, and sends him off 
to enjoy London life, with a servant, 
whom he instructs to lead his master 
into every kind of vice, to which hot 
young blood is usually prone. Then 
appear upon the stage Reginald Lisle 
and his companion and friend Major 
Brandon, alias the ** Ravenous Crow” 
—though for what purpose this gen. 
tleman is introduced we are much at 
a loss to conceive, except possibly to 
show the author’s extraordinary taste 
for talking of—we would fain we could 
have added displaying his knowledge 
of—foreign countries. Very recently 
he was with the inhabitants of Van 
Diemen’s Land ; now he is among the 
Cherokee Indians! We wonder where 
he will be found next. To proceed. 
There is a highwayman, as a matter 
of course—a certain Colonel Lutwich, 
moving in the society of gentlemen, 
who have not the smallest suspicion of 
his practices—a sort of Cae imita- 
tion of Paul Clifford—the frequenter 
of fashionable saloons in the evening, 
and of the king’s highway towards 
midnight —where, clothed in the 
disguise of a large padded white coat, 
and moveable whiskers, he relieves his 
friends of any superfluous cash which, 
after the day’s expenses, may chance 
to be found in their pockets, He is, 
however, discovered at last, sent to 
Newgate, and somehow or other—we 
presume through the medium of an 
alibi—escapes, goes into the army, dis- 
tinguishes himself greatly on foreign 
service, becomes a general-oflicer, and 
returns, covered with glory, to marry 
the heroine of the tale—or rather one 
of them (for there are two or three oc- 
cupying this prominent position, who 
had previously fallen in love with him, 
as well as we recollect, at first sight ; 
but, ere we go farther, we have lighted 
upon a passage, which we shall extract 
for our readers, for the purpose of au- 
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thenticating a fact to which we have 
formerly Sthssialh that it is out of the 
nature of things for Mr, James to 
write a noyel, without introducing 
upon the stage one, two, or three gen- 
tlemen on horseback, as he deems 
most expedient. At page 102, in the 
first volume, our readers will find the 
passage which follows :— 


‘There are few counties in England 
which contain more beautiful spots than 
the county of Warwick; few that are 
more thoroughly English in scenery ; 
few that possess so much of these land- 
scape features which, without offering 
to the eye anything peculiarly grand or 
striking, satisfy, without tiring the mind. 
It was in the county of Warwick, then, 
that, about six o’clock in the evening of 
a fine spring day, three gentlemen on 
Sarestail might be seen riding along, 
with two servants behind them, one of 
whom led a strong saddle horse, quite 
sufficiently loaded with portmanteaus.” 


Then the author proceeds to expa- 
tiate upon the comparative merits of 
post chaises, railroad carriages, and 
other modes of conveyance, and con- 
fesses his predilection for what he is 
pleased to call the ‘‘old Yellow,” for 
the following very quaint reasons :— 
First, because it will go through every- 
thing, and over everything always, 
when you please, and if it lies quietly 
down on its side, you haye nothing to 
do but to get out, and help the past- 
boy to put it to rights again. And 
second, ‘‘ because you cannot hurt or 
offend it.” We quote the author’s own 
words, and should feel extremely 
obliged to him, if he will be good 
enough to inform us what species of 
conveyance is the most liable to take 
umbrage, in order, that for the future, 
we may adopt a ‘proper degree of 
caution in abstaining from travelling 
therein or thereby. 

The occupation of breaking butter- 
flies or caterpillars upon a wheel is by 
no means one suited to our taste 
or abilities, and we shall not further 
stoop—whatever were the intentions 
with which we originally set out— 
to discuss the plot, if any there be, 
or to criticise the characters intro- 
duced in this the latest production 
of Mr. James. They are both mo- 
notonous and uninteresting to an in- 
credible degree ; and in addition to 
this, there isnothing new. It has been 
said by the wise man of old, that this 
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is a characteristic which pervades all 
terrestrial affairs. It is certainly, one 
which is peculiarly applicable to the 
novels of Mr. James—having read one, 
we have read all. The incidents are 
usually the same, particularly the in- 
troduction of the episode, to which 
we have already adverted; and the 
circumstance of causing the hero- 
ine to faint, either from excess of 
rapture, or in consequence of some 
accident; for instance, in the case of 
Kate, who faints upon a sofa, because 
Colonel Lutwich tells her he is in love 
with her, she raises herself after a 
short space, upon her arm, and tells 
the colonel not to call any one, for 
that she feels rather better, and that 
she is very foolish— 


** He approached her gently, and gave 
her some water to drink, kneeling by her 
side: and then he bathed her temples, 
and then hissedher hand. ‘1 was think- 
ing,’ she said at length, with a smile, 
‘how happy my poor father would have 
been, if he could have seen this hour.’ 

**It was too much for me. 

**¢ Then can you, do you love me? 
said Lutwich eagerly. Kate left her hand 
in his, and her cheek glowed again, but 
she was silent; he gazed at her still 
eagerly, and said, ‘ O speak !’ 

***Do you not see? she moaned at 
length, turning away her head, but Lut- 
wich’s lips joined hers, and sealed there 
the promises they had made.” 


We will hold ten to one, ay, or 
twenty to one, if any of our readers 
will accept the wager, that in any novel 
which Mr. James has recently given to 
the world, some similar scene occurs. 
When a young lady faints we have seen 
various remedies resorted to for her 
recovery, but certainly it never occur- 
red to us that kissing was the most effec- 
tual means of restoration. Availing our- 
selves, however, of the benefit of Mr. 
James’s experience, which must have 
been very extensive, and as he is so 
fond of insisting upon the point, we 
shall take the earliest opportunity of 
trying the experiment, that is, provided 
the fair ‘‘fainter” be sufficiently charm- 
ing to be worth the trouble ; and if the 
experiment be successful, we hope we 
may be permitted to call it by the name 
of ** James’s Restorative.” Let us, ere 
we conclude our brief notice of these 
intensely uninteresting volumes, intro- 
duce our readers to Dr. Gamble, whose 

rtrait, albeit rather clumsily painted, 
is one of the best in the book. 
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** At length, however, they returned, 
and the first course of their dinner was 
over, when —after some little bustle 
without, such as that which in most inns 
announces the arrival of new guests— 
the door of the ordinary dining-hall, in 
which they were taking their food, was 
thrown briskly open, and a personage 
entered whose name has been mentioned 
before in this book ; but whom, for many 
reasons, I have refrained from bringing 
into the more active scenes till the pre- 
sent moment. He was a middle-aged 
man, dressed in black, with a large cra- 
vat tied somewhat tightly round his 
neck, and the ends fringed with lace, 
hanging down upon his coat. He could 
not be called corpulent ; but the period 
when the human frame begins to spread 
laterally had clearlycommenced ; andifan 
abhorrence of the good things of this life 
had at all retarded the growth of fat, his 
countenance belied him. He was tall, 
and had certainly at one time been good- 
looking, as far as mere features were 
concerned; but the expressivun could 
never have been prepossessing, and 1row 
it was quite the reverse. There was a 
great deal of moisture swimming between 
the eyelids, one of which dropped occa- 
sionally half over the eye, giving invo- 
luntarily a curious meaning look to his 
face, in good keeping with the general 
expression. His mouth was large and 
sensual ; but yet there was a merry turn 
about the corners, which seemed to speak 
it as well fitted for jest as eating; and 
the protuberant chin, rounded, and 
somewhat turned-up, had a bold and 
impudent air, as if conscious that there 
was a spirit within ready to defend what- 
ever the lips uttered. The worst fea- 
ture, however, of the whole, was the 
forehead, which, though broad was ‘vil- 
lanous low.’ I may as well mention 
the foot and leg, though on the present 
occasion they were concealed by large 
riding-boots, but upon all ordinary oc- 
casions the former might be seen covered 
with an exceedingly neat shoe, displaying 
its small size and fine proportions to the 
best advantage, while a black silk stock- 
ing set off the ancle, surmounted by an 
exuberance of stout and symmetrical 
calf, shaking underneath at every well- 
planted step the owner took. 

** Not knowing whom he was about to 
meet with, this worthy personage entered 
the public room of the inn with a gay, 
dashing, reckless sort of air; and taking 
no notice of the party assembled at the 
farther end of the room, kept his head 
turned towards the landlord, who was 
following obsequiously, continuing to 
give directions which he had commenced 
at the door. ‘ And, harkee, mine host, 
he said, ‘after that, a broiled chicken 
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and mushroom-sauce; mind, I say a 
chicken,—not the old cock I just now 
saw upon the dunghill,—a chicken young 
and tender as Hero just after she had 
first seen Leander,—do you understand 
me? The cut of salmon, not boiled till 
it is as dry as your or my grandmother, 
but just till the red has changed to pink 
all through, and the flakes acknowledge 
the cream between. ’Tis a pity you 
have no lobster; but let the cook beat 
up the flesh of two anchovies in the 
sauce, eschewing the bones and scales, 
then add ten drops of vinegar, and as 
much onion as would lie upon a sixpence. 
As to the wine, it must be Madeira; and 
I shall not object to an apricot tart, 
wound up with old Cheshire and a bottle 
of port,—not black-strap, but real, 
genuine, crusted old port, of the best 
vintage in your cellar. See to it, mine 
host, see to it, and in the meantime let 
me have the Advertiser to doze over and 
preserve my appetite.’” 


In conclusion we trust we may be 
permitted to offer a word of advice. 
Mr. James may derive benefit from a 
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practical consideration of it. We bear 
him no ill will ; and we should be sorry 
to say he had written himself out ; 
but if he expects the public to buy or 
to read his novels, he must really take 
more time to write them, and draw 
more largely upon that inventive genius 
which he so largely possesses, for he 
has unquestionably written some good 
novels, but, if he has, he has also 
written many bad ones: not bad, in a 
moral or ethical point of view, for we 
cannot recall to our recollection one 
single line from his pen which could 
offend the taste of the most sensitive or 
the most fastidious mind —a child 
might read them all, and not be 
a whit the worse—but bad _ be- 
cause they have a total want of vi- 
gour, of originality, or of variety 
of incident; and are really only 
fit to amuse the leisure hours of 
the most unenlightened class of cir- 
culating library readers, without im- 
parting one new idea, or one atom of 
instruction. 
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LAYS OF MANY LANDS.—NO,. VI. 


Stabooren. 
A BALLAD. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF ADOLF BOETTGER. ) 





ts 
On the west of the emerald Zuyder Zee was an island seen of old, 
A lovelier spot the evening sun hath never arrayed in gold ; 
Thereon Stavooren flourished, of cities anear or far 

The richest known ; it rose alone, a dazzling queenly star. 


Il. 





There dwelt in Fourteen thirty-four a damsel of high degree ; 
The fairest and the pridefullest of Woman's race was she. 

The wealthiest, eke, that ever basked in Fortune’s beamful smile ; 
Her castles and her vassals they were countless over the isle. 


Ill. 
To heap up treasure on treasure ; with field and galley and tower 

To swell yet more her Mammon-store, and widen her sphere of power, 
Was her soul’s delight by day and night, while forth from her stately door 
With blasphemous parle and mocking taunts she hourly drave God’s Poor. 

























iV. 
On a sunny Summer forenoon she stood by the purple main, 

And thus she spake to Vanderrost, an Admiral of her train, 

** Come! hie thee over the waves, as the wilful winds may blow, 

And bring to my gate the costliest freight that East or West may show !” 





v. 
—* All things, O,,noblest lady, for thee will I do and dare,” 

The Admiral said, and sailed away to Dantzic’s market-square. 

The teeming corn, the dark-blue grape, were piled in every stall ; 

«Lo! here,” he spake, “ or I much mistake, the costliest freight of all!” 





VI. 
Anon to the Palaced City he bends his course once more, 

And the Lady Hilda hails him as he anchors nigh the shore. 

** Well, Admiral mine! and how hast sped? Hast voyaged to far-off lands ? 
Hast been to the East for pearls, or to Guinea for golden sands ?” 















vu. 
—* Not unto Guinea, and not to the East, O, Lady, have I fared : 

In the riches of Dantzic’s market thy lowly liege hath shared. 

Nor gold nor gems nor jewels have [ brought for bower or hall, 

But the teeming corn and dark-blue grape, the costliest freight of all.” 





VIII. 


— Accurst be thy corn and dark-blue grape !"’ she spake in wrathful mood. 
** Down, slave, with the trumpery cargo this moment into the flood !” 
Pale waxed the Admiral Vanderrost ; his breath it came and went; 

«OQ, Lady,” he said, * these, these be gifts that a God of Love hath sent!” 
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Ix. 


But again she cried, “ Down, down with all!” in tones of tenfold wrath. 
In vain the neighbouring Poor in groupes knelt humbly in her path. 

In vain they knelt and wept and prayed ; the pitiless, heartless One 
Waved all aside ; her passion and pride could brook restraint from none. 


xX. 


A third time rang on the palsied air her demon-inspired behest ; 

And the Admiral—saddest of servitors !—groaned low and beat his breast. 
«*O, Lady, incense not Heaven! The corn thou sinkest now 

Thou yet shalt need in the day when God writes Famine on thy brow!” 


XI. 
Scorn sat on Hilda’s features. ‘ What insolence makes thee rave ? 
Thou seest this ruby ring? Behold! I hurl it into the wave. 
When again that ring, like a living thing, shall rise from this cryptful sea 
Then may I pale at thy drivelling tale that Famine can menace Me !” 


XII. 


And down amiddle the bubbling waves, down sank the fruit and corn, 
While, from the sands, with clasped hands, gazed many a wretch forlorn. 
But, hear a marvel! While as yet the sun stood high in the South 

Was laid on the maiden’s board a fish with the ruby ring in his mouth ! 


XIII. 


Here darkly shone the Heralding Sign, the presage of looming woes. 
And soon came these, came Dearth, Disease, and the swords of conquering foes— 
The city, beleaguered seven long moons, despaired at last of relief, 


And the haughty Lady Hilda died, downstricken by Want and Grief. 


XIV. 

In the Autumn-time the ripe grain rotted over the yellow meads ; 
Each fair luxuriant garden grew to a wilderness of weeds ; 

The palace crumbled stone by stone ; the galley sank in the bay ; 

And a ghastly boding of Worse to come o’erdarked men’s minds alway. 


XV. 
And, woe the hour! in the waste of Night a mightiest earthquake shock ; 
And into the deep fell castle and keep, and tower from toppling rock— 
And, woe! another, and yet another, till all rolled headlong down, 


And the chasm-rent earth and engulphing sea had swallowed both people and 
town. 


XVI. 

So perished the proud Stavooren !—yet not for the sins alone 

Of the ruthless Lady Hilda, for its habitants’ hearts were stone. 
Upgiven to Riot and all Excess, too many among them trod 

In the steps of that bold bad woman, and mocked the Spirit of Gop. 


XVII. 


And now, as thou sadly glancest along that once bright isle, 

Thine eye meets nought but the lone clay hut, the swamp and the ruined pile— 
For, in Autumn-time the ripe grain rots all over the yellow meads, 

And, where gardens bloomed of old, rise now blue jungles of poison-weeds. 
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Wreaths for the Non-libing. 


(FROM THE NORWEGIAN OF ERIC BAROLF.) 





I. 
I thank thee, child, for gathering me 
Those brilliant flowers 
From Summer's bowers— 
Death’s bays! 
Albeit none ever told to thee 
That in those early days 
Whereon our faith reposes 
The Dead were always crowned with hyacinths and roses. 





Il. 





Once I was Man; I owned a soul 
Sublime and bold— 
But now, grown cold, 

Alas! 

My pride and powers have lost their goal— 
I am withered like the grass 
Ungathered by the mower— 

Low in Despair’s Abyss I am sunk—was none e’er lower. 


lil. 
I twine around my pallid brow 
Thy flowers, my child! 
Thou hast beguiled 
For one 
Brief moment my sad fancies. Now 
Resume thy pastimes ! 
None 
And nothing can restore thy father 
Those brighter flowers—fair Hopes—his youth was fond to gather 





Che Dedil and the Wind. 
A LEGEND. 
(FROM THE RHEINSAGEN. ) 


I. 
Before the Jesuits’ House at Bonn the Wind pipes high and shrill, 
It pipes all day, it wails all night—’tis never, never still: 

It shrieketh like a woman who hath not—or hath—her will. 





Il. 
And why thus pipes, and why thus wails it, wails it night and day ? 
The cause is told in many an old and wizard monkish lay. 

For ancient is that holy House, now falling to decay. 


ul. 
The Devil, sadly tired of Hell, went once a-pleasuring forth, 

And with him went his chosen chum, the wild Wind of the North: 

When, thus he spake—I give ye his words for what ye deem them worth— 








IV. 


* Good friend and faithful crony mine !—you mark that high House yon— 
That is the Jesuits’ Cloister-house, the far-famed House of Bonn ; 
And well and dearly love I, Wind, its dwellers every one! 
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v. 

“So, you, my trump, just tarry here before the gate a space, 
Just wait while I step in a bit, and glance about the place ; 

I want to see the Father Prior anent a conscience-case.” 


VI. 

“Ha!” laughed the Wind, “ that must be a Case of real Distress, no doubt ! 
However, you yourself know best—so, in with you, old Trout! 

I’m safe to wait and whistle here until you again come out.” 


VII. 

So said,"so done: the Wind began its whistling there and then, 
And, in the Arch-Deceiver stole, to tempt the holy men— 
Filled with all wiles and subtleties was he that hour, ye ken! 


VIII. 

‘ Hail, pious friends !” quoth he—* I’ve got a conscience case to moot. 
Pray, can I see your Prior’s face ?”—* Ay! and much more to boot,” 
A monk replied, “ if he, in turn, may only see thy foot. 


IX. 

* Avaunt, foul fiend! I know thee well! I guess thy crafty plot! 
Begone !... But no!—thou shalt not hence: I chain thee to this spot ! 
Here shalt thou, till this House be dust, dree thine avenging lot !” 


Xe 

The monk then chained Old Clootie down, despite his yells and cries, 
And from that day—the Bonnsmen say—in thraldom thus he lies, 
Because, from dread of direr dool, he dares not try to rise. 


XI. 

Meanwhile the Wind still waits without, and pipes in woful strain— 
It whistles now—it howls anon—it storms, but all in vain. 

Three hundred years have rolled, but Satan comes not forth again ! 


XII. 

And Time and Hell go on to swell the victories both have won, 
And many a generation since of monks has come and gone, 

But still before that Cloister wails the wonder-wind of Bonn! 


Che Death-Garland. 
(FROM THE SPANISH OF ALOYSIUS GILVEDRAS. ) 


I. 
On a festival morning early, 
Teresa went forth to walk. 
The rain-drops heavy and pearly 
Lay deep in the tulip’s purple bell, 
And had broken the tender stalk 
Of the lily and asphodel. 
But she looked for a rose in vain around ; 
Its petals alone perfumed the ground. 


I. 
When the Spirit of Storm uncloses 
His gates in Iberia’s clime, 
Woe, woe to the vestal roses! 
They droop, they faint, they are scattered, they die!— 
Teresa gazed for a time 
On the wreck with many a sigh, 
Then turning from flower to plant and tree, 
She gathered some cypress and rosemarie. 
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Ill. 
And there, with a wan, weak finger, 
She wove of the twain a wreath ; 
But the morn forbade her to linger ; 
She wended home from the garden-plain. 
—* Oh, mother, my goal is Death! 
My heart is pierced with a mortal pain !” 
Then lay she down on her couch so low, 
Most like an image of wax or snow. 


Iv. 
—‘* What means thy garland of cypress 
And rosemarie, my child ?”— 
-—‘* Oh, mother, dear mother, why press 
Thy dying daughter to tell thee more ? 
These grew in the garden wild, 
Though I noted them not before. 
Green cypress and rosemarie !—they’ll wave 
In the Autumn evenings above my grave. 


Vv. 
** The lamp of his life is darkened, 

The life of mine own True-love. 
O, Gabriel! hadst thou hearkened 

In years agone to thy faithful bride, 
Thou never hadst cared to rove 
O’er the treacherous Ocean wide. 

We meet in Heaven !”—Her lips grew pale. 
And she, too, is dead who told me this tale.* 


Che Santon anv the Maven, 


A TALE, 


(FROM THE DUTCH OF DE GRUENVELDT.) 


The holy Santon Hadam sate one evening, 

Just as the yeasty grey of Dusk was leavening 

The Sunset’s cloudful mass of gold and green, 
Before the mosque of Sultan Bil-ed-Deen, 

And groaned upon his beads his fiftieth prayer 

To Allah that the axe of Islamism 

Might chop to chips the bones of Heresy and Schism, 
When, lifting up his eyes, quite accidentally, 

He saw a tall and slim young woman, fair 

As Venus freshly risen from the water, 

Approaching him. On coming up, her air 

Appeared most mournful, and the good man mentally 
Regarded her with sentiments af pity. 

« The Girdle of Affliction, O,; my daughter,” 

He said, “* seems rather overtightly drawn 

Around the Waist of thine Endurance. Yet 

Take heart! What, though thou comest from the city, 
Where cares are thick as date-shells! Never fret! 
The darkest hour is always next the dawn.” 

—* Ah, father!” sighed the damsel, and her face 
Assumed a yet more troubled look—* my case 

Is one, I fear, beyond thy power to mitigate.” 

— Inshallah !” said the Santon, “ I might litigate 


* The mother. 





The Santon and the Maiden. 


That point, I think! All griefs are but comparative 
At worst: however, let me hear thy narrative.” 

—* Yes, father, painful as may prove the duty. 
Thou knowest that graceless youth, Abdoolah-Selim. 
O! had I but some talisman to steel him 

Against the...fatal...magic...of my...beauty ! 

He persecutes me so!’ ‘and here her sobs 

Were very—gentle,—* but my chaste heart throbs 
For neither him nor any other youth. 

No! I will die unwed,—and that’s a truth 

That he and all my swains have yet to learn.” 

—* Good !—very good, my child!” observed the Santon 
In tones that told how well he could discern 
Between the merely Vain One and the Wanton. 

** But does not Selim love the fair Ameen ? 
The sinful world declares she is the queen 
Of his affections.” —“ Oh, no !—to my sorrow 
’Tis false !—I would she were his wife to-morrow !” 
—* Well, well! be comforted, my poor dear child! 
Thou shalt receive the talisman thou seekest, 

And here it is !”—He handed her a ring. 

‘Now mark! Wert thou the loveliest and the sleekest 
Of Womankind that ever lived and smiled 
This would transform thee to a hideous thing ! 

Wear it upon thy finger, and though Selim 
Were sick from love of thee this charm will heal him.’ 
—‘“ Thanks for thy gift, most venerable father,” 
Sobbed Leila—‘“* but—but,— if ’twere all the same 
To thee, I think,—I own,—that is, I'd rather—” 
—** It is not all the same, O, Vestal-hearted,” 
Replied the Santon, “ pr aised be Allah’s Name! 
Depart in peace !”—So Leila then departed. 


One week had just passed over, and our Saint 
Had quite forgotten all about the matter, 

When, on an evening, feeling not much fatter 
Or better than he ought, but rather faint 

And lathy, from his fasts and lack of rest, 

He took a dreamy stroll beside the Bosphorus. 
The air was calm and bland, and in the West 
The sun was setting like a globe of phosphorus. 
Well, thought the holy man, to-morrow closes 
My banyan season—then commence my eggs— 
An egg a-day—and then... But here his legs 

Had nearly tottered under him. ‘ O, Moses!” 
He cried, * what is it I behold? and who 

Are those approaching me? Can one be Leila 
And t’other her wild swain ?”—* The very two,” 
Replied the maiden, as she tried to smile a 

Half welcome to her questioner—“ And, pray, 
What of the talisman, my daughter ?—Nay! 
Blush not, but let me know the truth.”—* Well, then, 
If nothing else, O, holiest of men, 

Will satisfy thee, I confess”—* Go on!” 

—* Well, I do own thot when some days were gone, 
And my chafed mind had leisure to grow cool, 

I did conceive the talisman a bore, 

And, somehow, thought it better—this between 
Ourselves—to give it to that minx, Ameen, 
Though everybody knows she was before 

The very ugliest flirt in all Stambool !” 
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Hivelity. 


(FROM THE FRENCH OF M. LA CHATELLE.) 


I. 
True unto Gop, and Gon’s Eternal Son, 

True to the Church that Son hath founded, 

Though by fierce foes for centuries now surrounded, 
Who hate Her as His Chosen Qne— 


Il. 
Yet with a heart o never-dying love 
For those who slight that meekest Mother, 
And in their burial-vaults of breasts would smother 
Emotions born in Heaven above— 


Il. 
True to my King, all-weetless who defends 
By word or sword his crown and honor, 
All weetless whether Gop be always Donor 
Of what a Monarch lends or spends— 


Iv. 
Yet prizing beyond all Truth’s Diadem, 

Esteeming the high Throne of Reason 

Royallest and first, and branding as worst treason 
Against the soul what They condemn— 


V. 
True aye to Freedom: of all hymns her priests 
Chant in her praise a joyous hearer, 
And deeming herbs and salt with Her far dearer 
Than Tyranny’s bribes or Luxury’s feasts— 


VI. 
But loathing Freedom's blood-gorged Counterfeit, 
The curbless Licence of the Million, 
Which tramples the fair flag and star-pavilion 
Of that bright Name beneath its feet— 


VII. 
True to the Spirit, not of this one Age, 

But of all Ages, Zras, ons, 

With a soul glancing, living, like St. Leon's, 
World-far beyond the Time’s nooked stage— 


Vu. 
True to the Ancient Ways, the Olden Forms, 
Revering all of Grand and Holy 
That in prankt palace-dome or cottage lowly 
Hath overlived Time’s Night of Storms— 


IX. 
Yet, not the churl to flout each Newer Light 
The Philosophic Mind may kindle, 
Nor given to wish that Intellect may dwindle 
Down from its now colossal height— 


X. 
True ever to mine own loved land, my France, 
Mother of all which makes immortal— 
Sun of the Nations—Nurse of Science—Portal 
To Glory’s Temple of Romance— 
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XI. 
But truer, truest, to that Land of Lands, 
That shines with shadeless brightness ever, 
That Land whence Angels call to me to sever 
From this dusk world my spirit’s bands— 
XII. 


So have I lived,—so let me live, O, Gop! 

Let me foretaste Thy Great Salvation, 

And pass through this the scene of my probation, 
A Soul, a Man, and not a clod! 


Che Parricive. 
A SKETCH. 
(FROM THE SWEDISH OF LARS ALDERSTIERN. ) 


I, 


Who haunts the rocky coast of Bérna, with his hair 
Streaming all black and wildly on the stormful air ? 


Il. 


His eye is bright, but glassy—Mark him!—you may trace 
The sorrows of a hundred cycles in his face. 


If. 
He gazes, gazes ever on the weltering wave 
That heaves above his father’s shroudless bones and grave. 


IV. 


Into that weltering wave, into that gloomy flood, 
He hurled his father,—for Hell’s fire burned in his blood. 


v. 
O, woe to you, false fathers |—you who mock the truth 
Of that pure Love whose life is the heart’s pulse of Youth! 


VI. 
Paul Eylker! thou wert one who might have lived approved 
Of Heaven and Man—whom both might have sustained and loved! 


viF 
But thy hot heart was kindled into infernal fire 
By the hard iron tyranny of thy cruel sire. 


VIII. 


And now, a stricken idiot, now and evermore, 
Thou wanderest morn and eve by Bérna’s darkling shore. 


IX. 
The chill draught from the brook, the wild herb from the vale, 
These be thine only aliment, as men tell the tale. 


X- 
But sleep thou never knowest, if they speak sooth who say 
They have watched thee all night long, and heard thee groan alway. 


XI. 
May Heaven soon end thy woes, and lay thee in the tomb, 
For Man shall never pierce the mystery of thy doom! 

VOL. XXXII,—NO, CLXXXVII, 
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Che Creble Death. 
A MOLDAVIAN BALLAD. 
(FROM THE SERVIAN OF IZON WRENCESLAS VILAKOVICH. ) 
I 


Who is it that pines in his lonely room, 
And darkly ponders his dolorous doom, 
With a heart of lead and a brow of gloom? 
Who, but the Vaivode of Ifterkar! 
Fled is his child, the solace and star 
O {the evening-time of his troublous life ; 
Fled is his child, and dead is his wife. 
Was never a lot more desolate proved! 
Young Ella was lovely,—but, ah! she loved 
A youth without aught but steed and sword, — 
And the Vaivode menaced when she implored. 
The story is old: she loved, ye guess, 
Her lover more, not her father less ; 
And she fled to Dvilna’s forests of fir 
With the youth of her heart—alas for her ! 
Alas for her and her late remorse ! 
For, what and where is her lover now ? 
Chill is his heart and still is his brow, 
And over his mangled coffinless corse 
The vultures are busy with wing and beak 
In the steep ravine beneath Harlko’s height, 
Down which he fell on a stormy night. 
Offer ye up a prayer for his soul! 
For, Heaven may still be his to seek, 
Albeit for one more gallant and meek 
Did never Moldavia’s death-bells knoll ! 


ll. 


It is dusk on a sultry Summer’s eve. 

The Vaivode gazes down on the court 

Of Ifterkar’s embattled fort. 

The gloom of his bosom o’erdarks his brow 
As a thunder-cloud a cliff: there is now 
No soul on earth to which his may cleave. 
When lo! a figure,—a woman bowed 
Earthward by Age, and, haply, by Woe, 
Fixes his glance in the square below. 

In wrathful mood he shouts aloud, 

And points to the gate—but she doth not go. 
Her long white hair floats out on the air, 
And a staff sustains her faltering feet. 

« Hark there, ye knaves! Unleash the hounds, 
And force yon hag to a swift retreat !” 

So Kérno cries,—and, hearing the sounds, 
The trembling thralls let loose the pack, 
But they rush not on:—as each draws nigh, 
And the crone uplifts her staff on high, 

It crouches, whining, down in her track. 
This marvel the Vaivode marks with fear, 
And now he exclaims, ** Ho, vassals mine ! 
Give ye the woman viands and wine, 

And shelter while she tarrieth here !” 


m, 
And, eve after eve, 
As a ghost that haunteth 
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Some spot it loveth and cannot leave, 
And seeketh in vain a somewhat it wanteth, 
The Unknown Visitant came. 
None dared look in her face, 
And none dared sue for her name, 
For, to all she seemed of unearthly race— 
Eve after eve she came 
While Stimmer’s hues of purple and tame 
Lent glory to the Western Heaven ; 
But, after Autumn’s first sere leaf 
None ever beheld her more: 
And, strange to tell, but, as by a spell, 
The Vaivode’s bosom was now upheaven 
By bodeful feelings of dread and grief 
That never had shaken its depths before. 


IV. 
Brown Autumn has bloomed, 
And its glories are fleeing. 
The Vaivode is dreeing 
His anguish alone. 
Through the drear day he mourns 
Like a sinner foredoomed ; 
And his couch is all thorns 
Till the long night be gone. 
Is there peace yet in store 
For his agonized soul ? 
Or hath he no goal 
Beyond even Death’s shore? 


Vv. 
Now the Autumn’s robes are doffed ; 


Piléd lies the snow, 
Piléd on the peaks aloft, 
Piléd in the dells below. 
Deep it lieth in the wood, 
Low upon the frozen flood, 
High upon the upland bare, 
Far upon the ribbéd plain, 
Everyhow and everywhere 
Doth it lie and light, the snow, 
Save in Kérno’s breast and brain, 
Save in K6rno’s brain and blood. 
Over him hath come a strange, 
A portentous check and change ; 
In his hot eye burn the pains 
Of consuming fever, 
And a thirst updrinks his veins 
Slakeless henceforth and for ever. 
Soon as breaks the dun red morn, 
Then with steeds, and hounds, and horn, 
By green shaw and beetling crag, 
Down ravine and over gulf, 
Chaseth he the stately stag 
And the tuskéd boar and wolf. 
Thus each winter day he spendeth, 
And each eve, when twilight endeth, 
Coucheth him along the ground 
Till another dawn roll round. 


VI. 
All hail the crowned Christmas time ! 
Who shall greet its advent newly 
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With merriest bells and carol-rhyme ? 
And gladdest hearts that laugh at Woe ? 
Not the Vaivode Kérno truly ! 
Of masque and pantomimic show, 
Of holly wreath and misletoe, 
Of yule-block, feast, and church-bell chime, 
Little recketh he, I trow! 
He hath left the world behind him ! 
On the mountains ye shall find him, 
Where the Chain of the Ostervé 
Overshadoweth waste Carinthia : 
Time enough, he opines, to track, 
Though by night, his wild way back 
Towards the halls of Ifterkar, 
When the watchful Evening Star 
Sparkleth forth to welcome Cynthia. 
Hark !—rang not now his fleet steed’s tramp ? 
ensnee No! and none shall hear it more! 
Stilled for ever all around 
Are the rock-echoes of that sound— 
Stilled suddenly and evermore, 
As the curling vapours damp 
Rise darkly from the Caspian’s shore. 


VII. 

With interclaspéd hands, 
And face that speaks of many an inner throe, 

Within a cave the Vaivode stands 
On the desert Ostervé. 
Stretched upon a heather bed, 

Lifeless rests the White-haired Crone. 
By her side a scroll is lying 

Written with her bosom’s blood, 
With young Ella’s bosom’s blood, 

For the corpse and she are one! 
Here late lay she, lorn and dying, 
Here to-day she lieth dead, 
She, the fair, the meek, the good, 
Here to-day she lieth dead ! 
Ghastly and mute the Vaivode lingers 
Above the wreck thus wrought by Death, 

And once, and twice, and three times over, 
That sad scroll hath dropped from his fingers. 
What its mournful record saith 
Here the Pityful may discover. 


“ For Him tho, alas! 
As her Dreams foresap, 
€re long shall pass 
This desolate wap 
@n the path to his last lone goal, 
His vaughter leabes this unfinished scroll. 


“In three blank nights 
Her hair turned grey, 
Through grief for the death of her lover. 
She saw—O, ruefullest sight of sights 
That maiden or widow may 
Have gazed upon yet !— 
His corpse all bloody and mangled. 
Her hair he had over and over 
Calléd a net 
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Wherein his life was entangled. 
Net and Life were together destroyed ! 
Then her heart grew a void. 
She thought on those holy souls with tears 
Who, vowed to Gop from their tenderest years, 
So often had knelt for alms unknown 
In the princely halls that were once their own. 
And now she, too, at her father’s gate, 

As a time-bowed woman, weak and worn, 
Begged each day the morsel she ate. 

But her soul still drooped, till there came a morn 
When deadly sickness and pain 


« Oh, father! forgive, and 


Ix, 
The rest is briefly told. 
By day on day the strength 
Of Kérno sank, until at length 
His heart grew dead and cold, 
Stone-dead and iron-cold. 
He never left the cave ; 
He dug therein his daughter’s grave. 
Then felt that he his pilgrimage had closed, 
And ere the moon had waned his bones reposed 
Beside hers in the mould ; 
Nor, till the bloomy Spring again with freshening breath 
Made green the hills, was known this Tale of Treble Death. 


J. C. M. 


- 


THE IRISH LEAGUE. 


WE carefully distinguished in our last 
number between the ostensible leaders 
of the Confederation and those sincere 
disciples whom, we conjectured, Mit- 
chel had left behind him. We said a 
month ago— 


** Among those with whom the public 
is as yet acquainted, there is no man to 
take his place. Others as yet unknown, 
indeed, there possibly—nay (judging 
from some indications we have seen), 
even probably may be—eléves of his aus- 
tere and reckless school—who are will- 
ing and able to fill the vacant post, and 
prepared to devote themselves to civil 
extinction with the same stoical fana- 
ticism, 

‘*But Mitchel has not promised, we 
venture to predict, in vain. He has 
had an uninterrupted mission of four 
months, and leaves, too probably, many 
disciples behind him,” 


The publication of the Jrish Felon 
(felo de se ?) has justified our predic- 


tion. The same Fakit-like self-devo- 
tion—the same maniacal invective— 
the same dogged avowal of treasonable 
purpose, and hardy employment of 
treasonable incentive, which filled the 
columns of the United Irishman, cha- 
racterize its pages too. Mitchel has 
not promised in vain. It remains to 
be seen whether the government will 
act in this case with merciful prompti- 
tude ; or whether they will leave the 
Irish Felon, as they did his predeces- 
sor, to propagate treason and com- 
munism for a quarter of a year; and 
then at last, when general disorder, 
insurrectionary insolepce, and mercan- 
tile panic have supervened, visit the 
consequences of their own guilty hesi- 
tation, with accumulated and dire se- 
verity, upon the fanatical journalist. 
We predicted that, among the recog- 
nized leaders of the “* Confederation,” 
there was not one to take the place of 
John Mitchel. The result has justi- 
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fied our prophecy. The ostensible 
chiefs of the movement, which the 
*¢ United Irishman” alone, in reality, 
led, have all, with inglorious precipi- 
tation, availed themselves of his disap- 
pearance to retire from the dangerous 
prominence into which the constraint 
of his example had dragged them. He 
had constantly presented to the public 
gaze a living type of sincerity and dar- 
ing, which they, at their own proper 
peril, were forced to imitate. He not 
only mortified their vanity, but terri- 
fied their selfishness; and to them, 
consequently, his removal has been a 
blest relief. This is obvious, from the 
entireand almost instantaneous change 
which has since marked their policy— 


“ Grim-visaged WAR hath smoothed his wrinkled 
front.” 


Mr. Smith O’Brien has learned that 
“the central organization ought to 
expose itself as little as possible to the 
penal operation of iniquitous laws.”* 
Safety has become the admitted prin- 
ciple of the body—and the committee 
thunder their defiance under the ad- 
vice of counsel. Nor has the change 
stopped here. This might naturally 
be attributed to the terror of Mitchel’s 
punishment, operating upon men of 
average timidity and prudence. We 
do not blame them for even an excess 
of caution, however we may smile at 
their boasted contempt of personal 
consequences. But to this negative 
modification of their system they have 
superadded a positive movement, indi- 
eative of principles far less respectable 
than prudence, carried even to the 
verge of pusillanimity. John Mitchel 
has scarcely cleared the mouth of Cork 
harbour when his associates are deep 
in the details of a negotiation with the 
authors of the celebrated “ peace-re- 
solutions.” His departure is the sig- 
nal for a compromise ; or, if you will, 
areconciliation between the ‘ Confe- 
derates” and the Old Ireland Repeal- 
ers on Burgh-quay; and although 
Mr. John O'Connell has recorded his 
solemn protest against this union (as 
against the other), the basis of “ Tur 
Leacvr” is (we believe), while we 
write, definitively settled. Now, we 
have no hesitation in saying, that three 
weeks before John Mitchel was con- 
vieted, the council of the Confedera- 





* Mr. W. Smith O'Brien's Letter announcing his adhesion to “ the League.” 





tion dared not have opened such a 
treaty. 

In the first place, there exists an ir- 
reconcileable disagreement between the 
Young and the Old Ireland party, upon 
the only practical question with which 
repealers have to deal—the selection 
of the course by which they propose to 
reach their ultimate object: Old 
Ireland” insists. upon constitutional 
means— Young Ireland scouts them. 
One recommends petitions—the other, 
pikes—and each party obstinately per- 
sists in its own policy. How, then, 
are they to coalesce, without a shabby 
compromise of principle? One side or 
the other must yield, as soon as the 
League begins to work—and we sus- 
pect the tendency of the adjustment 
will not be to increase the perils of 
the composers of the peace-resolutions. 
Butthere are other obstacles in the way. 
Where very gross abuse has been ex- 
changed—where direct charges of men- 
dacity, cowardice, and peculation, have 
been recriminated—where accusations 
involving great moral baseness have 
been publicly, deliberately and reiterat- 
edly bandied toand fro between any two 
men, or twosets of men, thereis nothing 
very creditable in an extemporaneous 
return to intimacy, unaccompanied by 
previous apology or retractation. The 
silence of the criminators and recrimi- 
nators leaves us to believe that each 
party holds the same vile opinion of 
the other’s honour and morals, which 
a short time since they so grossly ex- 
pressed. It seems odd that gentle- 
men should desire to be associated 
with “ swindlers,” “hypocrites,” ‘ pol- 
troons,” &c.—and no less strange that 
pure patriots should choose to admit 
‘veteran peculators” to the handling 
of the people’s money, and ‘notorious 
corruptionists” to the management of 
their political interests. It is very 
plain, either that the Confederates did 
not believe one word of the opprobri- 
ous charges which they preferred 
against the moderates of Conciliation 
Hall, and vice versé, or else that they 
are marvellously lax indeed in the 
choice of their companions. In public 
estimation, the Young Ireland party 
have lost themselves, we believe irre- 
trievably, by this unworthy step. 

The motives which have induced the 
sudden fraternization of these habitual 
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recipients of each other’s abuse, are 
frankly enough avowed, upon one side 
at least. Mr. John O’Connell, in an- 
nouncing the project to his Conciliation 
Hall audience, plainly said that the 
association had lost the confidence of 
the people, and added that the “ rent” 
was not sufficient to defray the current 
expenses of the establishment. The 
Confederates, upon the other hand, de- 
clared that their influence was restricted 
to the towns, and that by a junction 
with the Old Ireland party, they would 
gain the country. They forgot, in their 
anxiety to fabricate a good excuse for 
a gross inconsistency, Mr. John O’Con- 
nell’s previous admission, that the Old 
Treland establishment had lost the con- 
fidence of the people altogether. Thus 
it is admitted, and the admission is 
important, that the agitation, of which 
Conciliation Hall was the centre, is ab- 
solutely lifeless, and that of which the 
Confederate Council is the organ, sub- 
sists only in “the towns.” ‘The repeal 
agitation, therefore, at present musters 
only the town mobs and the Roman 
Catholic priests—a happy combination 
of the piety and intelligence of the 
country ! 

But the true motives of the Con- 
federates lay a little deeper than those 
they avowed. The transportation of 
Mitchel had a double effect upon that 
august body ; it relieved them of the 
presence of a task-master, and it 
frightened them thoroughly. There 
was no longer any one to prevent their 
coalescing with the ‘ Association,” 
and there was every reason, on the 
other hand, to render moderation 
desirable. Besides, something was 
wanted to fill an awkward pause in 
the agitation—something in the way 
of bustle and pageant, to divert at- 
tention from the depressing fact, that 
the movement had actually retroceded, 
per saltum, precisely to the point at 
which Mitchel had taken it up five 
months ago! A junction of the two 
rival institutions was precisely the 
thing required. The mob were amused 
with the strenua inertia of conferences, 
and speeches, and reports, while the 
tempered tone of Young Ireland’s 
oratory, instead of being taken for a 
symptom of selfish trepidation, was 
applauded as a graceful deference to 
the prejudices of their new allies. 

The organization of the clubs pro- 
ceeds. Mitchel promised an insurrec- 
tion as soon as the harvest should 
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have been got in. But Mr. Smith 
O’Brien has cautiously unfixed the 
time for action. He names no day, 
no year; but declares, that as soon as 
the organization shall be completed, he 
will then proceed to decisive measures, 
The reader may perhaps inquire, at 
what point this condition will have 
been satisfied. Mr. O’Brien has not 
left us to grope in uncertainty. The 
organization will have been completed 
as soon as there are one thousand 
clubs, with three hundred men pro- 
perly armed in each, and not sooner! 
In other words, until Mr. O’Brien 
finds himself, we will not say at the 
head, but in the rear of a disciplined 
and well-armed force of three hundred 
thousand men, he cannot be called 
upon to redeem his pledge, and give 
the word to advance. But although 
we unhesitatingly admit the practical 
adjournment sine die (by this clumsy 
but effectual device) of Mr. Smith 
O’Brien’s own personal share in the 
dangers of insurrection, we are far 
from believing the foundation of such 
bodies as these rebellious clubs any- 
thing but a work of serious danger 
and positive mischief. Though three 
hundred thousand men are out of the 
question—fifty, sixty, or even a hun- 
dred thousand may possibly be got to- 
gether. It is plainly possible that the 
organization may reach one-fourth or 
even one-third of the numerical strength 
stipulated for by Mr. O’Brien. Such 
a body, comprising, as it necessarily 
would, the dregs of the folly, wretched- 
ness, and crime, of the very worst 
districts of Ireland, would speedily 
become unmanageable, and, conscious 
of their own formidable numbers, 
would not submit to the uniform and 
never-ending pressure of the Con- 
federate curb. In constructing this 
system of clubs, the council are creat- 
ing a portentous machinery, which 
they have no power to control. They 
are playing with elements of whose 
true nature they know nothing, and 
whose explosion, come when it may, 
will terrify, perhaps destroy them. 

It would be incompatible with the 
brevity of this article, to enter upon a 
review of the too-sadly instructive his- 
tory of the old Repeal Association, or 
into an examination of the scandalous 
abuses of which it was the den. We 
extract, however, from a contemporary 
journal, the following brief comment 
upon one salient topic in the speeches 
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of the Irish Confederates, at théir 
meeting on the 21st ultimo :— 


‘* In the course of the proceedings last 
night it was stated that the total re- 
ceipts of the Confederation, from the 
date of its foundation on the 15th of Fe- 
bruary, 1847, have, to the present day, 
been £916 18s. ld., of which £400 was 
contributed by about one hundred of the 
more active members, and the remaining 
£500 only by the country at large. In 
the same period the rival establishment 
has levied off the country fully £2,500, 
and yet not one farthing left! This 
statement proves the cost at which an 
energetic and spirited agitation may be 
really carried on. It shows that the 
Confederates supported theirs at a 
yearly cost of some £400, levied off the 
country. How, then, are the swindled 
people to account for the disappearance 
of such sums as £2,000 a-week ?—at 
which figure, for a year and more during 
the agitation of ’42-3, the repeal rent 
remained nearly fixed. These facts are 
eloquent, and the popular organs are 
bound to state them fairly.” 


The Freeman's Journal (one of the 
repeal organs in Dublin) has corrected 
an inaccuracy into which we were be- 
trayed, in our necessarily hurried article 
upon “the state prosecutions” in the 
last number of this magazine. Our 
analysis of the ingredients of the jury, 
and the dissentients in Mr. Smith 
O’Brien’s case, was, as we learned 
when it was too late to correct the 
error, inaccurate.* With respect to 
Mr. Meagher’s case, however, we re- 
lied upon the statement of one of the 
jurors, addressed in open court to the 
Chief Justice, when discharging the 
jury—*“ My lord,” said he, * we are 
eleven to one, and that one is a Roman 
Catholic.” Behind this statement we 
do not feel ourselves warranted in go- 
ing. We regret the mistake to which 
we have alluded; but know not to 
whom an apology is due. We cer- 
tainly owe none to the repealers. We 
cited what we relied upon as facts, to 
illustrate an admission obviously in- 
volved in the universal complaint of 
all repeal authorities of every degree. 
We designed merely to point the 
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great truth for which they, one and 
all, by necessary implication, contend. 
Mr. Mitchel’s jury, they insist, was 
a packed one. And why is it pro- 
nounced a packed jury? Because, 
say they, no Roman Catholic was per- 
mitted to serve upon it. Had he been 
tried by a jury that was not packed, 
they continue (that is, by a jury having 
a Roman Catholic upon it), he would 
not have been convicted at all. Now, 
what is the basis of the argument, if 
it be not a distinct assumption that 
Roman Catholic jurors generally will 
not convict in prosecutions for political 
offences. It is an admission that 
a Roman Catholic would not have 
convicted, even in such a case as 
Mitchel’s—a case of guilt so despe- 
rately clear, that able counsel practi- 
cally abandoned his defence—and leav- 
ing him to consequences, against which 
no conceivable subtlety, or power of 
advocacy could possibly have opposed 
an obstacle—consequences that were 
constitutionally inevitable—launched 
his scathing declamation only against 
the government who arraigned him. 
The complaint is founded upon this 
position — and every repealer who 
makes it, subscribes to the truth of 
the assumption—Mitchel’s conviction 
is charged as the consequence of the 
exclusion of Roman Catholics from 
the jury-box—and that by the Roman 
Catholic party themselves! We leave 
our English readers to gather from 
this fact, how far we were justified in 
pronouncing that the supremacy of 
British law, and the practical exist- 
ence of the constitution here, depend 
upon the conscientious loyalty of Irish 
Protestants—a loyalty which has passed 
the ordeal of fearful vicissitudes— 
which has withstood the shocks of 
civil commotion—and worse—the 
spurning of insolence, and the coldness 
of neglect—a loyalty, above all, which 
is impervious to the secret and mortal 
poison of casuist tongues—which can- 
not be seduced by the fraudulent 
subtleties, or overpowered by the exor- 
bitant tyranny of a dark and sinister 
theology. 


* The Freeman’s Journal states that there were three Roman Catholics upon this 
jury, and that one of them only was dissentient, in common with a Protestant re- 
pealer, from a verdict of guilty, upon which the other jurors had unanimously 


agreed. 
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